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ITALIAN, 


OP, THE 


— 


CONFESSIONAL of the BLACK PENITENTS! 


An UT the year 1764, ſome Engliſh tra- 
vellers in Italy, during one of their excurſions 
in the environs of Naples, happened to ſtop 
before the portico of the Santa Maria de! Pi- 
anto, a church belonging to a very ancient 
convent of the order of the Black Penitents. 
The magnificence of this portico, though im- 
paired by time, excited ſo much admiration, 
that the travellers: were curious to ſurvey the 
ſtructure to which it belonged, and with this 


intention they aſcended: the marble ſteps that 
led to it. 


Within the ſhade of the portico, a latin 
with folded arms, and eyes direQted towards 
the ground, was pacing behind the pillars the 


I. A whole 
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whole extent of the pavement, and was ap- 
parently ſo engaged by his own thoughts, as 
not to obſerve that ſtrangers were approaching. 
He turned, however, ſuddenly, as if ſtartled 
by the ſound of ſteps, and then, without fur- 


ther pauſing, glided to a door that opened. into 
the church, and diſappeared. 


There was ſometing too extraordinary in 
the figure of this man, and too ſingular in his 
conduct, to paſs unnoticed by the viſitors. He 
was of a tall thin figure, bending forward from 
the ſhoulders; of a fallow complexion, and 
harſh features, and had an eye, which, as it 
looked up from the cloak that muMed the 
lower part of his countenance, ſeemed expreſ- 
ſive of uncommon Py 


The travellers on enter ing the church, looked 
round for the ſtranger, who had paſſed thither 
before them, but he was no where to be ſeen, 
and, through all the fhade of the long aiſles, 
only one other perſon appeared. This was a 
friar of the adjoining convent, who ſometimes 
pointed out to ſtrangers the objects in the 
church, which were moſt worthy of attention, 
and who now, with this deſign, approached 
the party that had juſt entered. 


The interior of this edifice had nothing of 
the ſhewy ornament and general ſplendor, which 
diſtinguiſh the churches of Italy, and particu- 
larly thoſe of Naples; but it exhibited a ſim- 
plicity and grandeur of deſign, conſiderably 
more jotereſting to perſons of taſte, and a ſo- 
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lemnity of light and ſhade much more ſuitable 
to promote the ſublime clevation of devotion. 


When the party had viewed the difforerit 
ſhrines end whatever had been judged wotthy 
of obſervation, and were returning through an 


_ obſcure aiſle towards the portico, they per- 


ceived the perſon who had appeared upon the 
ſteps, paſſing towards a confeſſional on the left, 
and, as he entered it, one of the party pointed 


him out to the friar, and enquired who he 
was; the friar turning to look after him, did 


not immediately reply, but on the queſtion be- 


ing repcated, he inclined his head, as in a kind 


of obeiſance, and calmly replied, “ he is an 
aſſaſſin.“ 


95 An aſſaſſin ne one of the Engliſh- 


men; “ an aſſaſſin, and at liberty!“ 


An Italian gentleman, who was of the party, 


ſniled at the aſtoniſhment of his friend. 


He has ſought ſanQuary here,” replied 
the friar; “ within theſe walls he may not be 
hurt.” 85 


„Do your altars, then, protect the mur- 
derer?“ ſaid the Engliſhman. 


& He could find ſhelter no where elſe,” an- 


ſwered the friar meekly. 


c This is, aſtoniſhing ! ſaid the „Eiben : 


“ of what avail are your laws, if the moſt. 


atrocious criminal may thus find ſhelter from 


A 2 them ? 


SY, 


them? But how does he contrive to exiſt 


here! He is, at leaſt, in danger of being 
ſtarved * 


& Pardon me,” replied the -friar ; ©* there 
are always people willing to aſſiſt thoſe, who 
cannot aſſiſt themſelves; and as the criminal 
may not leave the church in ſearch of food, 
they bring it to him here.” 


Is this poſſible ?” ſaid the Engliſhman, 
turning to his Italian friend. 


«© Why, the poor wretch muſt not ſtarve,” 
replied the friend ; “ which he inevitably would 
do, if food wore not brought to him! But 
have you never, fince your arrival in Italy, 
happened to ſee a perſon in the ſituation of this 
man? It is by no means an uncommon one.” 


Never!“ anſwered the Engliſhman, “and 
I can ſcarcely credit what | ſee now!“ 


Why, my friend,” obſerved the. Italian, 
if we were to ſhew no mercy to ſuch un- 
fortunate perſons, aſſaſſinations are ſo frequent, 
that our cities would be half depopulated.” 


In notice of this 00 remark, the Eng- 
liſnman could only e bow. 


« But obferve yonder confound; F added; 
the Italian, * that beyond the pillars on the left 
_ of the aiſle; below a painted window. Have 
you difcovcred it? [The colours of the glaſs 
throw, inſtend of light, a ſhade over that . 
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of the church, wich, perhaps, prevents your” 
diſtinguiſhing Moby I mean !”? 


The Engliſhman looked whither his friend 
pointed, and obſerved a confeſſional of oak, or 


ſome very m—_ wary adjoining the wall, and 


remarked alſo, that it was the ſame, which the 
aſſaſſin had juſt ee It conſiſted of three 


compartments, covered with a black canopy. 


In the central diviſion was the chair of the 
confeſſor, elevated by ſeveral ſteps above the 


pavement of the church; and on either hand 
was a ſmall cloſet, or box, with ſteps leading 
up to a orated partition, at which the penitent 
might kneel, and, concealed from obſervation, 
pour into the ear of the confeſſor, the conſci- 
ouſneſs of crimes that lay heavy on his heart. 


« You obſerve it?“ ſaid the Italian. 
« do,“ replied the Engliſhman; “ it is 


ihe ſame, which the affaſſin has paſſed into; 
and I think it one of the moſt gloomy. ſpots [ 


ever beheld; the view of it is enough to ftrike 


a orummnaly wah deſpair !”? 


60 We, in A are not ſo apt to deſpair : 
replied the Italian eons 2d 


% Well, but whet of this 3 ** 


| enquired the nme, The aſſaſſin en- 
teres it! 125 125 1 i TH 


3 


0 He "i no ea 3 tain Sa am about 
to mention,” replied the Italian; “ but I wiſh 
1 A FJ | $4 61 J few 28 oo. you -- 
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you to mark the place, becauſe ſome very ex- 


traordinary circumſtances belong to it.“ 
% What are they?“ replied the Engliſhman. 


< It is now ſeveral years ſince the confeſſion, 
which is connected with them, was made at 


that very confeſſional, added the Italian; * the 


view of it, and the ſight of this aſſaſſin, with 
your ſurprize at the liberty which is allowed 
him, led me to a recolle&ion of the ſtory. 
When you return to the hotel, I will commu— 


nicate it to you, if you have no pleaſanter way 


of engaging your time. 


] have a curioſity to hear it,” replied the 
Engliſhman, ** cannot you relate it now?“ 


6 It is much too long to be related now; 
that would occupy a week; I have it in writing, 
and will ſend you the volume. A young ſta- 
dent of Padua, who happened to be at Naples 
ſoon after this horrible confeſſion. became Pub- 
he” | 


on Pardon me,” interrupted the Engliſhman, 
46 that is ſurely very extraordinary? I thought 
confeſſions were always held ſacred by the prieſt, 
to whom they were mage.” 


« Your obfurvatin is coafonable," rejoined - 
the Italian; “ the faith of the prieſt is never 


broken, except by an eſpecial. command from 


an higher power; and the circumſtances muſt 
even then be very extraordinary to juſtify ſuch 
a departure from the law. But, when you 

read 


1 


read the narrative, your ſurpriſe on this head. 
will ceaſe. I was going 8 tell you, that it 
was written by a ſtudent of Padua, who, hap- 
pening to be here foon after the affair became 


public, was ſo much ſtruck with the facts, 


that, partly, as an exerciſe, and partly in re- 
turn for ſome trifling ſervices J had rendered 
him, he committed them to paper for me. You 
will perceive from the work, that this ſtudent 
was very young, as to the arts of compolition, 
but the facts are what you require, and from 
theſe he has not deviated. - But come, let us 
leave the church.” | 

« After IJ have taken another view of this 
ſolemn edifice,” replied the Engliſhman, “ and 
particularly of the confeſſional you have pointed 
to my notice * 


While the Engliſhman glanced his eye over 
the high roofs, and along the ſolemn perſpee- 
tives of the Santa del Pianto, he perceived the 
figure of the aſſaſſin ſtealing from the confeſ- 
ſional acroſs the choir, and, ſhecked on again. 


beholding him, he turned his eyes, and haſtily 
quitted the church. 


The friends then ſeparated, and the Engliſh- 


man, ſoon after returning to his hotel, received 
the volume. He read as follows: 
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THE 


HAP. I. 


„What is this ſecret ſin; this untold tale, 
That art cannot extract nor penance cleanſe?“ 
MysTERioUs MoTHER, 


I. was in the church of San Lorenzo at 
Naples, in the year 1758, that Vincentio di 
Vivaldi firſt ſaw Ellena Roſalba. The ſweet- 
neſs and fine expreſſion of her voice attra&- 
ed his attention to her figure, which had a 
diſtinguiſhed air of delicacy and grace; but 
her face was concealed in her veil. So 
much indeed was he faſcinated by the voice, 
that a moſt painful curioſity was excited as 
to her countenance, which he fancied muſt 
expreſs all the ſenſibility of character that 
the modulation of her tones indicated. He 
liſtened to their exquiſite expreſſion with a rapt 
attention, and hardly withdrew his eyes from 
her perſon till the matin ſervice had con- 
cluded ; when he obſerved her leave the church 
with an aged lady, who leaned upon her arm, 
and who appcarcd to be her mother, 


Vol. I B Vivaldi 
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Vivaldi immediately followed their ſteps, de- 
termined to obtain, if poſſible, a view of El- 
jena's face, and to diſcover the home to which 
ſhe ſhould retire, They walked quickly, look- 
ing neither to the right or left, and as they 
turned into the Strada di Toledo he had nearly 
loſt them; but quickening his pace, and re- 
linquiſhing the cautious diſtance he had hither- 


to kept, he overtook them as they entered 
on the Terrazzo Nuovo, which runs along the 


bay of Naples, and leads towards the Gran 
Corſo. He overtook them; but the fair un- 
known {lll held her veil cloſe, and he knew 
not how to introduce himſelf to her notice, 
or to obtain a view of the features, which ex- 
cited his curioſity, He was embarraſſed by 
a reſpectful timidity, that mingled with his 
et and which kept him ſilent, not- 


withſtanding his wiſh to Henk. 


In defcending the laſt ſteps of the 8 
20, however, the foot of the elder lady fal- 
tered, and, while Vivaldi, haſtened to aſſiſt her, 
the breeze from the water caught the veil, 
which Fllena had no longer a hand ſuffici— 
ently diſengaged to confine, and, wafting it 
partially aſide, diſcloſed to him a countenance 
more touchingly beautiful than he had dared to 
image. Her features were of the Grecian out- 
line, and, though they expreſſed the tranqui- 
lity of an elegant mind, her dark blue eyes 
ſparkled with intelligence. She wis aſſiſting 
her compauion fo anxiouſly, that ſhe did not 
immediately obſerve the admiration ſhe had 
inſyired ; but the moment her eyes met thoſe 
of Vivaldi, ſh.» became conſcious of their ef- 
fa, and ſhe haſtily drew her veil. 

| The 
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The old lady was not materially kurt by 
her fall, but, as ſhe walked difficultly, Vival- 
di ſeized the opportunity thus offered, and in- 
ſiſted that ſhe ſhould accept his arm. She 


refuſed this with many acknowledgments; 


but he preſſed the offer ſo repeatedly and re- 
ſpectfully, that, at length, ſhe accepted it, 
and they walked towards her reſidence to- 
gether, | 


On the way thither, he attempted to con- 
verſe with Ellena, but her replies were con- 
ciſe, and he arrived at the end of the walk 
while he was yet confidering what he could 
ſay, that might intereſt and withdraw her from 
this ſevere reſerve. From the ſtyle of their 
reſidence, he imagined they were perſons of 
henourable; but moderate independence. The 
houſe was ſmall, but exhibited an air of com- 
fort, and even of taſte. It ſtood on an emi- 
nence, ſurrounded by a garden and vine- 
vards, which commanced the city and bay of 
Napics, an ever-moving picture, and was cano= 
pied by a thick grove of pincs and majeſtic 
date-trees; and though the little portico and 
colonnade in front were of common marble, 
the ſtyle of architecture was elegant. While 
they afforded a ſhelter from the ſun, the ey ad- 
mitted the cooling breezes that roſe from the 
bay helow, and a proſpe&& of the whole ſcope 
of its enchanting ſhores, 


Vivaldi topped at the littie gate, which led 
into the « garden, where the elder lady repeated 
her acirowledgments for his care, but did 
not invite him to enter; and he, trembling 
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with anxicty and ſinking with diſappointment, 
remained for a moment gazing upon Ellena, 
unable to take leave, yet irreſolute what to 
ſay that might prolong the interview, till the 
old lady again bade him good-day. He then 
ſummoned courage enough to requeſt he might 
be allowed to enquire after her health, and, 
having obtained her permiſſion, his -eyes bade 
adicu to Ellena, who, as they were parting, 
ventured to thank him for the care he had 
taken of her aunt. The ſound of her voire, 
and this acknowledgment of obligation, made 
him leſs willing to go than before, but at 
length he tore himſelf away. The beauty of 
her countenance haunting his imagination, and 
the touching accents of her voice {till vibrat- 
ing on his heart, he deſcended to the ſhore 


below her reſidence, pleaſing himſelf with the 


conſciouſneſs of being near her, though he 
could no longer . behold her; and ſometimes 
hoping . that he might again ſee her, however 
diſtantiy, in a balcony of the houſe, where the 
ſilk awning ſeemed to invite the breeze from 


the ſca. He lingered hour after hour, ſtretched 
beneath the umbrageous pines that waved over 
the ſhore, or traverſing, regardleſs of the heat, 


the baſe of the cliffs that crowned 1t ; recall- 

ing to his fancy the enchantment of her ſmile, 
and ſeeming ſtill to liſten to the ſweetneſs of 
her een, 


In the evening he returned to his father's 
palace at Naples, "thoughtful yet pleaſed, anxi- 


_ ous yet happy; dwelling with delightful hope 


on the remembrance of the thanks he had 
received from Ellena, yet not daring to form 
4 | 

any 
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any plan as to his future conduct. He re- 
turned time enough to attend his mother in 
her evening ride on the Corſo, where, in every 


gay carriage that paſſed he hoped to ſee the 
object of his conſtant thought; but ſhe did not 


appear. His mother, the Marcheſa di Vivaldi, 


obſerved his anxiety and unuſual ſileneg, and 
aſked him ſome queſtions, which ihe meant 
Mould lead to an explanation of the change 


in his manners; but his replies only excited a 


ſtronger curioſity, and though ſhe forhore io 


preſs her enquiries, it was probabl- that th. 
migit employ a more artful means o rom .- 
ing them. 


Vincentio di Vivaldi was the only ſon of 
the Marcheſe di Vivaldi, a nobleman of one 


of the moſt ancient families of the kingdom of 


Naples, a favourite poſt fling an uncommen 
ſhare of influence at Court, and a man ſtill 
higher in power than in rank. His pride of 
birth was equal to either, but it was mingled 
with the juſtifiable pride of a principled mind; 

it governed his conduct in morals as well as 
in the jealouſy of ceremonial diſtinctions, and 
elevated his practice as well as his claims. His 
pride was at once his vic? and his virtue, his 


ſafeguard and his weakneſs. 


The mother of Vivaldi, deſcended from a 
family as ancient as that of his father, was 
equally jealous of her importance ; but her 
pride was that of birth and diſtinction, with- 
out extending to morals. She was of violent 
paſſions, haughty, vindictive, yet crafty and 
decchfal; patient in ſtratagem, and indefati- 
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gable in purſuit of vengeance, on the unhappy 
objects who provoked. her reſentment. She 
loved her ſon, rather as being the laſt of two 


illuſtrious houſes, who was to re-unite and 


ſupport the honour of both, than with the 
tondneſs of a mother. 


Vincentio inherited much of the character 


of his father, and very little of that of his 


mother. His pride was as noble and as gene- 
rous as that of the Marcheſe ; but he had 
ſomewhat of the fery paſſions of the Marcheſa, 
without any of her craft, her duplicity, or 


vindiftive thirſt of revenge. Frank in his tem- 


per, ingenuous in his ſentiments, quickly of- 
tended, but eaſily appeaſed; irritated by any 


appearance of diſreſpect, but melted by a con- 


ccfiion, a high ſenſe of honor rendered him no 
more jealous of offence, than a delicate hu- 


manity made him ready for reconciliation, and 
anxious to {pare the feelings of e 


On the day following that, on which he 
had ſeen Ellena, he returned to the villa Alti- 
eri, to uſe the permiſſion granted him of en- 
quiring after the health of Signora Bianchi. 


The expectation of ſeeing Fllena agitated him 


with impatient joy and trembling hope, which 
ſtill increaſed as he approached her refidence, 
till, having reached the garden-gate, he was 
obliged to reft for a few moments to recover 
breath and compoſure. 


Having announced himſelf to an old female 
ſervant, who came to the gate, he was ſoon 
after admitted to a ſmall veſtibule, where he 

found 


CF 
found Signora Bianchi winding balls of ilk, 


and alone; though from the poſition of a _— 
which food near a frame for embroidery, he 
judged that Ellena had but juſt due the 
apartment. Signora Bianchi received him with 
a reſerved politeneſs, and ſeemed very can- 
tious in her replies to his enquiries atter her 
niece, who, he hoped, every moment, would 
appear. He lengthened his viſit till there was 
no longer an excuſe ror doing ſo; till he had 
exhauſted every topic of converfation, and till 
the ſilence of Signora Bianchi ſeemed to hint, 
that his departure was expected. With 2 vant 
ſaddened by diſappointment, and havin; dn 
tained only a reluctant permiſtion to engquit 
after the health of that lady on ſome tuture 
day, he then took leave. | 


On his way through the garden he often 
pauſed to look back upon the houſe, hoping 
to obtain a glimpſe of Ellena at a lattice; and 
threw a glance around him, almoſt expecting 
to ſee her ſeated beneath the ſhade of the lux- 
uriant plantains; but his ſearch was every 
where vain, and he quitted the place with the 
flow and heavy ſtep of deſpondency, 


The day was employed in endeavours to ob- 
lain intelligence concerning the family of El- 
lena, but of this he procured little that was 
ſatisfactory. He was told, that ſhe was an 
orphan, living under the care of her aunt, 
Signora Bianchi; that her family, which had 
never been illuſtrious, was decayed in fortune, 
and that her only dependance was upon this 
aunt, But he was ignorant of what was very 
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true, though very ſecret, chat ſhe aſſiſted to 
ſupport this aged relative, whoſe ſole property 
was the ſmall eftate on which they lived, and 
that ſhe paſſed whole days in embroidcring ſilks, 
which were diſpoſed of to the nuns of a neigh- 
bouring eonvent, who ſold them to the Nea- 
poiitan ladies, that viſited their grate, at a very 
high advantage. He little thought, that a 
beautiful robe, which he had often ſeen his 
mother wear, was worked by Ellena; nor that 
fome copies from the antiqe, which ornament- 
ed a cabinet of the Vivaldi palace, were drawn 
by her hand, If he had known theſe circum- 
flances, they would only have ſerved to en- 
creaſe the pathon, which, ſince they were proofs. 
of a diſparity of fortune, that would certainly 
render his family repugnant to a connection 
with hers, it would have been pr udent to diſ- 
courage. 


Ellena could have endured poverty, but not 
contempt; and it was to prote c herſelf from 
this eſſect of the narrow prejudices of the 
world around her, that ſhe had ſo cautiouſly 
concealed from it a knowledge of the iduſtry, 
which did honor to her character. She was. 
not aſhamed of poverty or the induſtry which. 
overcame it, but her fpirit ſhrunk from the 
ſenſeleſs ſmile and humilkating condeſcenſion, 
which proſpeiity ſometimes gives to indigence. 
Her mind was not yet ſtrong enough, or her 
views ſ.fhciently eplarged, to teach her a con- 
tempt of the ſneer of vicious folly, and to 
glory in the dignity of virtuous independence. 
Ellena was the ſole ſupport of her aunt's de- 
clining yeals; was patient to her infirmities, 


and 
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and conſoling to ker ſufferings; and repaid the 
fondneſs of a mother with the affection of a 
daughter. Her mother ſhe had never known, 
having loſt her while ſhe was an infant, and 
from that period Signora Bianchi had perform- 
ed the duties of one for her. 


Thus innocent and happy in the ſilent per- 
formance of her duties and in the veil of re- 
tirement, lived Ellena Roſalba, when ſhe firſt .- 
ſaw Vincentio di Vivaldi. He was not of a figure 
to paſs unobſerved when ſeen, and Ellena had 
been ſtruck by the fpirit and dignity of his air, 
and by his countenance, fo frank, noble, and 
full of that kind of expreſſion, which announ— 
ces the energies of the ſoul. But ſhe was cau- 
tious of admitting a ſentiment more tender than 
admiration, and endeavoured to diſmiſs his 
image from her mind, and by engazing in 
her uſual occupations, to recover the fate of 
tranquility, which his appearance had ſomewhat. 
interrupted. 


4 


Vivaldi, mean while, reſtleſs from diſap- 
pointment, and impatient from anxiety, hav- 
ing paſſed the greater part of the day in en- 


quiries, which repaid him only with doubt and 


apprehenſion, determined to return to the villa 


Altieri, when evening ſhould conceal his ſteps, - 


conſoled by the certainty of being near the 
object of his thoughts, and hoping, that chance 
might favour him once more with a view. 
however, tranſient of Ellena. 


The Marcheſa Vivaldicheld an aſſembly this 
evening, and a ſuſpicion concerning the impa- 
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tience he betrayed, induced her to detain him 
about her perſon to a late hour, engaging 
him to ſeleck the muſic for her orcheſ- 
tra, and to ſuperintend the performance of 
a new piece, the work of a compoſer whom 
ſhe had brought into faſhion. Her aſſemblies 
were among the moſt brilliant and crowded in 
Naples, and the nobility, who were to be at 
the palace this evening, were divided into two 
parties as to the merits of the muſical genius, 
whom the patronized, and thoſe of another 
candidate for fame. The performance of the 
evening, it was expected would finally decide 
the victory. This, therefore, was a night of 
great importance and anxiety to the Mar— 
chefa, for ſhe was as jealous of the reputation 
of her favourite compoſer as of her own, and 
the welfare of her ſon did but ſlightly divide 
her cares, | 


The moment he could depart unobſerved, 
he quitted the aſſembly, and, muffling himſelf 
in his cloak, haftened to the villa Altieri, which 
lay at a ſhort diſtance to the welt of the city. 
He reached it unobſerved, and, breathleſs with 
impatience, traverſed the boundary of the gar- 
den; where, free from ceremonial reſtraint, 
and near the object of his affection, he expe- 


rienced for the few firſt moments a joy as ex- 


quifite as her preſence could have inſpired. 
But this delight faded with its novely, and in 
a ſhort time he felt as forlorn as if he was 
ſeparated for ever from Ellena, in whoſe pre- 


ſence he but lately almoſt believed himſelf. 


The 
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The night was far advanced, and, no light 
appearing from the houſe, he concluded the 
inhabitants had retired to reſt, and all hope 
of ſeeing her vaniſhed from his mind. Still, 


however, it was ſweet to be near her, and 


he anxiouſly ſought to gain admittance to the 
gardens, that he might approach the wind w 
where it was poſſible ſhe repoſed. The boun= 


dary, formed of trees and thick ſhrubs, was- 


not difficult to be paſſed, and he found himſelf 
once more in the portico of the villa. 


It was nearly midnight, and the illneſs that 
reigned was rather ſoothed than tiatcrrupted 
by the gentle daſhings of the waters of che 
bay below, and by the hollow murmurs of 
Veſuvius, which threw up, at intervals its ſud- 


den flame on the horizon, and hen left it to 


darkneſs. The ſolemnity of the ſcene accord- 


ed with the temper of his mind, and he lif- 
tened in deep attention for the returning ſounds, | 


which broke upon the ear like diſtent thunder 
muttering imperfe Aly from the clouds. The 
pauſes of ſilence, that ſucceeded each groan 
of the mountain, when expectation liſtened for 


the riſing ſound, affected the imagination of 


Vivaldi at this time with particular awe, and, 


rapt in thought, he continued to gaze upon 


the ſublime and ſhadowy outline of the ſhores, 
and on the ſea, juſt diſcerned beneath the 
twilight of a cloudleſs ſky. Along its grey 
ſurface many veſſels were purſuing thelr ſilent 
courſe, guided over the deep waters only by 
the polar ſtar, which burned with Ga ws "Iuftre. 
The air was akin and roſe from t! . with 
mor balmy and refreſhing holes; ; it ſcarcely 
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ſlirred the heads of the broad pines that over- 


ſpread the villa; and bore no ſounds but of 


the waves and the groans of the far-off moun- 
tain,—till a chaunting of deep voices ſwelled 
from a diſtance. The ſolemn character of the 
ſtrain engaged his attention; he perceived that 
it was a requiem, and he endeavoured to dif- 
cover from what quarter it came. It advanced, 
though diſtantly, and. then paſſed away on the 
air. The circumſtance truck him; he knew 
it was uſual in ſome parts of Italy to chaunt 
this ſtrain over the bed of the dying ; but here 
the mourners ſeemed to walk on the earth, or 
the air. He was not doubtful as to the ſtrain 
itſelf ;,—once before he had heard it, and at- 
tended with circumſtinces which made it im- 
poſſible that he ſhould ever forget it. As he 
now liſtened to the choral voices ſoftening 
Ciſtance, a few pathetic notes brought full 
upon his remembrance the divine melody he 
had heard Ellena utter in the church of San 
Lorenzo. Overcome by the reoOte Hons he 
ſtarted away, and, wandering over the garden, 
reached another fide of the villa, where he 
foon heard the voice of Eljena herſclf, per— 
forming the midnight hymn to the Virgin, 
and accompanied by a lute, which ſhe touched 
with moſt affecting and dclicate expreſſion. 


He ſtood for a moment entranced, and ſcarccly 


daring to breathe, left he ſhould loſe any note 
of that meck and 5017 ſtrain, which ſeemed to 
flow from a devotion almoſt faintly, Then, 
looking round to diſcover the object of his 
admiration, a light iſſuing from among the 
bowery foliage of a clematis led him to a 
lattice, and ſhewe d him Ellena, The lattice 

had 
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had been thrown open to admit the cool air, 
and he had a full view of her and the apart- 
ment. She was riſing from a ſmall altar where 
ſhe had concluded the ſervice ; the glow of 
devotion was ſtill upon her countenance as ſne 
raiſed her eyes, and with a rapt earneſtnefs 
fixed them on the heavens. She ſtill held the 
lute, but no longer awakened it, and ſeemed. 
loſt to every ſurrounding object. Her fine hair 
was negligently bound up in a ſilk net, and 
ſome treſſes that had eſcaped it, played on her 
neck, and round her beautiful countenance, 
which now was not even partially concealed 
by a veil. The light drapery of her dreſs, 
her whole figure, air, and attitude, were ſuch 
as might have been copied for a Grecian nymph. 


Vivaldi was perplexed and agitated between 
the wiſh of ſeizing an opportunity, which 
might never again occur, of pleading his love, 
and the fear of offending, by intruding upon 
her retirement at ſo ſacred an hour; but, 
while he thus heſitated, he heard her ſigh, 
and then with a ſweetneſs peculiar to her ac- 
cent, pronounce his name. During the trem- 
bling anxiety, with which he liſtened to what 


might follow this mention of his name, ke 


diſturbed the clematis that ſurrounded the lat- 
tice, and ſhe turned her eyes towards the 


window; but Vivaldi was entirely concealed 


by the foliage. She, however, roſe to cloſe 


the lattice; as ſhe approached which, Vivaldi, 


unable any longer to command himſelf, ap- 
peared before her. She ſtood fixed for an in- 
ſtant, while her countenance changed to an 
aſny paleneſs; and then, with trembling haſte 

cloling 
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cloſing the lattice, quitted the apartment. Vi- 
valdi felt as if all his hopes had vaniſhed with 
her. 


After lingering in, he garden ſor ſome time 
without perceiving a light in any other part 
of the building, or hearing a ſound proceed 
from it, he took his melancholy way to Naples, 
He now began to aſk himſelf ſome queſtions, 
which he ought to have urged before, and to 
enquire wherefore he ſought the dangerous 
Pleaſure of ſee ing Ellena, ſince her family was 
of ſuch a condition as rendered the conſent of 
his parents to a marriage with her unattain- 


able. 


He was loſt in revery on this ſubje&, ſome- 
times half reſolved to ſeek her no more, and 
then ſhrinking from a conduct, which ſeemed 
to ſtrike him with the force of defpair, when, 
as he emerged from the dark arch of a ruin, 

that extended over the road, his ſteps were 
croſſed by a perſon in the habit of a monk, 
whoſe face was ſhrouded by his cowl ftill more 
than by the twilight, The ftranger, addreſſing 
him by his name, ſaid, “ Signor! your fteps 
are watched; beware how you revifit Altieri! i 
Having altered this, he diſappeared, before Vi- 
valdi could return the ſword he had half drawn 
into the ſcabbard, or demand an explanation 
of the words he had heard. He called loudiy 
and repeatedly, conjuring the unknown perſon 
to appear; and lingered near the ſpot for a 
conſiderable time; but the viſion came no more. 


Vivaldi arrived at home with a mind occu- 
pied by this Incident, and tormented by the 
Jealouſy 
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jealouſy to which it gave riſe ; for, after in- 
dulging various conjeCtures, he concluded with 
believing the notice, of which he had been 
warned, to be that of a rival, and that the 
danger which menaced him, was from the 


poniard of jealouſy. This belief diſcovered to 


him at once the extent of his paſſion, ud of 


the imprudence, which had thus readily ad- 


mitted it; yet fo far was this new prudence 
from overcoming his error, that, ſtung with a 
torture more exquiſite than he had ever known, 
he reſolved, at every event, to declare his love, 
and ſue for the hand of Ellena. Unhappy 
young man, he knew not the fatal error, into 
which his paſſion was precipitating him! 


On his arrival at the Vivaldi palace, he 


learned, that the Marcheſa had obſerved his 


abſence, had repeatedly enquired for him, and 


had given orders that the time of his return 


ſhould be mentioned to her. She had, how- 
ever, retired to reſt; but the Marcheſe, who 
had attended the King on an excurſion to one 
of the royal villas on the bay, returned home 
ſoon after Vincentio ; and, before he had with- 
drawn to his apartment, he met his ſon with 


unuſual diſpleaſure, but avoided ſaying any 


thing, which either explained or alluded to the 
ſubjeCt of it; and, after a ſhort converſation, 


they ſeparated. 


Vivaldi ſhut himſelf in his apartment to de- 
liberate, if that may deſerve the name of de- 
liberation, in which a conflict of paſſions, ra- 
ther than an exertion of judgment, prevailed, 
For ſeveral hours he traverſed his ſuite of 

| --.r00Ms, 
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rooms, alternately tortured by the remembrance 
of Ellena, fired with jealouſy, and alarmed for 
the conſequence of the imprudent ſtep, which 
he was about to. take, He knew the tem- 
per of his father, and ſome of the traits of 
the character of his mother, ſufficiently to fear 
that their diſpleaſure would be irreconcileable 
concerning the marriage he meditated; yet, 
when he conſidered that he was their only 
fon, he was inclined to admit a hope of for- 
giveneſs, notwithſtanding the weight which the 
_ circumſtance muſt add to their diſappointment. . 
Theſe reflexions were frequently interrupted by 
fears leſt Ellena had already diſpoſed of her af- 
fe ctions to this imaginary rival. He was, how- 
ever, ſomewhat conſoled by remembering the 
ſigh ſhe had uttered, and the tenderneſs, with 
which ſhe had immediately pronounced his 
name. Yet, even, if ſhe were not averſe to 
his ſuit, how could . he folicit her hand, and 
hope it would be given him, when he ſhould 
declare that this muſt be in _ ſecret? He 
ſcarcely dared to believe that ſhe would con- 
deſcend to enter a family who difdained to re- 
ceive her; and again deſpondency overcame 
him. 


16 ) 


The morning found him as diſtracted as the 
night had left him; his determination, how- 
ever, was hxed; and this was, to ſacrifice 
what he now conſidered as a deluſive pride of 
birth, to a choice which he believed would 
enſure the happineſs of his life. But, before 
he ventured to declare himſelf to Ellena, it 
appeared neceſſary to aſcertain whether he held 
an intereſt in her heart, or whether ſhe had 

devoted 
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devoted it to the rival of his love, and who 
this rival really was. It was ſo much eaſier 
to wiſh for ſuch information than to obtain 
it, that, after forming a thouſand proje&s, 
either the delicacy of his reſpe& for Ellena, 
or his fear of offending her, or an apprchen- 
ſion of diſcovery from his family before he had 
ſecured an intereſt in her ate aions, conſtantly 


_ oppoſed his views of an enquiry. ; 


In this difficulty he opened his heart to a 
friend, who had long poſſeſſed his confidence, 
and whoſe advice he ſolicited with fomewhat 
more anxiety and ſincerity than is uſual on ſuch 
occaſions, It was not a ſanQion of his own 
opinion that he required, but the impartial 
judgment of another mind. Bonarmo, hows 
ever little he might be qualified for the office 


of an adviſer, did not ſcruple to give his ad- 


vice. As a means of judging whether Ellena 
was diſpoſed to favour Vivaldrs addreſſes, he 
propoſed that, according to the cuſtom of the 
country, a ſerenade ſhould be given; he main - 
tained, that, if ſhe was not diſinclined towards 
him, ſome ſign of approbation would appear; 
and if otherwiſe, that ſhe would remain ſilent 
and inviſible. Vivaldi objzeQted to this coarfe 
and inadequate mode of expreſſing a love fo. 
ſacred as his, and he had too lofty an opinion 
of Ellena's mind and delicacy, to believe, that 
the trifling homage of a ſerenade would either 
fatter her ſelf-love, or intereſt her in his fa- 
vour ; nor, if it did, could he venture to be- 
eve, that ſhe would diſplay any ſign of ap- 
probation, 
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His friend laughed: at his ſcruples and at 
his opinion of what he called ſuch romantic 
delicacy, that his ignorance of the world was 
his only excuſe for having cheriſhed them. 
But Vivaldi interrupted this railiery, and would 
peither ſuffer him for a moment to ſpeak 
thus of Ellena, or to call ſuch delicacy roman- 
tio. Bonarmo, however, ſtill urged the ſeren- 
ade as at leaſt a poſſible means of diſcovering 
her diſpoſition towards him before he made a 
formal avowal of his ſuit; and Vivaldi, per- 
plexed and diſtracted with apprehenſion and 
impatience to terminate his preſent ſtate of ſuſ- 
penſe, was at length ſo far overcome by his 
own difficulties, rather than by his friend's per- 
ſuaſion, that he conſented to make the adven- 
ture of a ſerenade on the approaching night. 
This was adopted rather as a refuge from deſ- 
pondency, than with any hope of ſucceſs; for 
he ſtill believed that Ellena would not give any 
hint, that might terminate his uncertainty. 


BY 


Beneath their cloaks they carried muſical in- 
ſtruments, and, muffling their faces, ſo that 
they could not be known, they proceeded in 
thoughtful ſilence on the way to the villa Al- 
tieri, Already they had paſſed the arch, in 
which Vivaldi was ſtopped by the ſtranger on 
the preceding night, when he heard a ſudden 
ſound near him, and, raiſing his head from 
the cloak, he perceived the ſame figure! Be- 
fore he had time for exclamation, the firanger 
croſſed himagaio. «© Go not to the villa Altieri,“ 
ſaid he in a ſolemn voice, © leſt you meet the 
fate you ought to dread.” 
«© What fate?“ demanded Vivaldi, ftepping 
back; © Speak, I conjure you!“ 


But 
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But the monk was gone, and the darkneſs 


of the hour baffled obſervation as to the my 
of his departure. 


6% Dio mi guardi * exclaimed Bonarmo, ce this 


js almoſt be yond belief! but let us return 


to Naples; this ſecond warning ought to be 
obeyed.” 


& It 38 almoſt beyond endurance,” exclaim- 
ed Vivaldi; “ which way did he paſs ?” 


© He glided by me,” replied Bonarmo, and 
and he was gone before I could crofs him!“ 


„ will tempt the worſt at once,” faid Vi- 


valdi; “ if I have a rival, it is beſt to meet 
him. Let us go on.“ 


Bonarmo remonſtrated, and repreſented the 


ſerious danger that threatened from ſo raſh a 


proceeding. “ It is evident that you have 2 
rival,” ſaid he; © and your courage cannot 
avail you againſt hired bravos.” Vivaldi's 
heart ſwelled at the mention of a rival. If 
you think it dangerous to proceed, I will go 
alone,” ſaid he. 


Hurt by this reproof, Bonarmo accompanied 
his friend in ſilence, and they reached without 
interruption the boundary of the villa. Vivaldi 


led to the place by which he had entered on 


the preceding night, and they paſſed unmo- 
leſted into the garden. 


6 Where 
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“ Where are theſe terible bravos of whom 
you warned me?” ſaid Vivaldi, with taunting 
8 


6 Speak cautiouſly,” replied his friend; “ we 
may, even now, be within their reach.” * 


$c"Fhey alſo may be within ours,” obſerved 
Vivaldi. 


At length theſe adventurous friends came to 
the orangery, which was near the houſe, when, 
tired by the aſcent;. they reſted to recover 
breath, and to prepare their inſtruments for the 
e The night was ſtill, and they now 
heard, for the firſt time, murmurs as of a ꝗiſ- 
tant multitude; and then the ſudden ſplendor 
of fireworks broke upon the ſky. Theſe aroſe 
from a villa on the weſtern margin of the bay, 
and were given in honour of the birth of one 
of the royal princes. They ſoared to an im- 
menſe height, and, as their luſtre broke filently 
upon the night, it lightened on the thouſand up- 
turned faces of the gazing crowd, illumined the 
waters of the bay, with every little boat that 
kimmed its ſurface, and ſhewed diſtinctly the 
whole ſweep of its rifing ſhores, the ſtately city 
of Naples on the ſtrand below, and, ſpreading 
far among the hills, its terraced roofs crowded 
with ſpeQtators, and the Corſo tumultuous wWitk 
carriages and blazing with torches. 


While Bonarmo ſurveyed this magnificent 
ſcene, Vivaldi turned his eyes to the reſidence 
of Ellena, part of which looked out from 
among the trees, with a.hope that the fpoQuels | 
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would draw her to a balcony ; but ſhe did not 


appear, nor was there any light that might 
indicate her approach, 


While they {till reſted on the turf of the 


 orangery, they heard a ſudden ruſtling of the 


leaves, as if the branches were diſturbed by 
ſome perſon who endeavoured to make his 
way between them, when Vivaldi demanded 
who paſſed. No anſwer was returned, and a 


long filence followed. 


— 
We are obſerved,“ ſaid Bonarmo, at 
length,“ and are even now, perhaps, almoſt 


beneath the poniard of the aſſaſſin: let us be 


gone.“ 


% O that my heart were as ſecure from the 
darts of love, the aſſaſſin of my peace,” ex- 
claimed Vivaldi, © as yours is from thoſe of 


bravos! My friend, you have little to inter- 


eſt you, ſince your thoughts have ſo much 


leiſure for apprehenſion.” 


« My fear is that of prudence, not of weak- 
neſs,” retorted Bonarmo, with acrimony ; © you 


will find, perhaps, that J have none, when you 
moſt with me to poſſeſs it.“ 


f] underſtand you,” replied Vivaldi; * let 
us finiſh this buſineſs, and you ſhall receive 
reparation, ſince you believe yourſelf injured : 
Jam as anxious to repair an offence, as 
jcalous of receiving one.” 
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Fes,“ replied Bonarmo, © you would re- 


pair the injury you have dont your Trend with 
his blood.” 


„Oh! never, never !” ſaid Vivaldi, falling 
on his neck. © Forgive my haſty violence ; 
allow for the diſtraction of ny. mind. ” 


+ 


Bonarmo returned the embrace. c It is 


enough,” ſaid he; “ no more, no more! I 


hold again my friend to my heart.” 


While this converſation paſſed, they had 
quitted the orangery, and reached the walls of 
the villa, where they took their ſtation under 
a balcony that overhung the lattice, through 
which Vivaldi had ſeen Ellena on the preced- 
ing night. They tuned their inſtruments, and 
opened the ſerenade with a duet. 


Vivaldis voice was a fine tenor, and the 
ſame ſuſceptibility, which made him paſſion- 
ately fond of muſic, taught him to modulate. 
its cadence with exquiſite delicacy, and to give 
his emphaſis with the moſt ſimple and pathetic 
expreſſion. His ſoul ſeemed to breathe in the 
ſounds, — ſo tender, fo imploring, yet ſo ener- 
getic. On this night, enthuſiaſm inſpired him 
with the higheſt cloquenee, perhaps, which 
mutic is capable of attaining ; what might be 
its effect on Fllena he had no means of judg- 
ing, for the did not appear cither at the bal- 
deny or the lattice, nor give any hint of ap— 


plauſe. No ſcunds ſtole on the ſtillneſs of the 


night, except thoſe of the ſerenade, nor did 
any light from within the villa break upon the 
| obſcurity 


. 
N 
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obſcurity without; once, indeed, in a pauſe 
of the inſtruments, Bonarmo fancied he diſ- 
tinguiſhed voices near him, as of perſons who 
feared to be heard, and he liſtened attentively, 
but without aſcertaining the truth. Sometimes 
they ſeemed to ſound heavily in his ear, and 
then a death-like filence prevailed. Vivaldi 
affirmed the ſound to be nothing more than the 
confuſed murmur of the diſtant multitude on 
the ſhorey* but Bonarmo was not thus eaſily 


convinced. 


The muſicians, unſucceſsful in their firſt en- 
deavour to attract attention, removed to the 
oppoſite fide of the building, and placed them- 
ſelves in front of the portico, but with as little 


ſucceſs; and, after having exerciſed their pow- 


ers of harmony and of patience for above an 
hour, they reſigned all further effort to win 
upon the obdurate Ellena. Vivaldi, notwith- 
ſtanding the feebleneſs of his firſt hope of 


feeing her, now ſuffered an agony of diſap- 


pointment; and Bonarmo, alarmed for the con- 
ſequence of his deſpair, was as anxious to per- 
ſuade him that he had no rival, as he had 


lately been pertinacious in affirming that he 
had one. 


At length, they left the gardens, Vivaldi 
proteſting that he would not reſt until he had 
diſcovered the ſtranger, who fo wantonly de- 


ſtroyed his peace, and had compelled him to 


explain his ambiguous warnings ; and Bonarmo 
remonſtrating on the imprudence and difficult 

of the ſearch, and repreſenting that ſuch con- 
duct would probably be the means of ſpread- 


ing 


) 


ing a report of his attachment, where moſt 
he dreaded it ſhould be known. ö 


Vivaldi refuſed to yield to remonſtrance or 
conſiderations of any kind. We ſhall ſee,” 


ſaid he, whether this demon in the garb of 


a monk, will haunt me again at the accuſtomed 
place; if he does, he ſhall not eſcape my graſp; 
and if he does not, I will watch as vigilantly 
for his return,as he ſeems to have done for mine. 
Iwill luck in the ſhade of the ruin, and wait for 
him, though it be till death!“ 


Bonarmo was particularly ſtruck by the ve- 
hemence with which he pronounced the laſt 
words, but he no longer oppoſed bis purpoſe, 
and only bade him conſider . he was 
well armed, “ For,” he added, vou may 
bave need of arms there, though you had no 
uſe for them at the villa Altieri. Remember 
that the ſtranger told you that your ſteps were 
watched. | 


© ] have my ſword,” replied Vivaldi, “ and 
the dagger which I uſually wear; but I ought 
to enquire what are your weapons of defence.” 


« Huſh?” ſaid Bonarmo, as they turned the 
foot of a rock that overhung the road, © we 


are approaching the ſpot ; yonder is the arch!“ 


It appeared duſkily in the perſpective, ſuſ- 
pended between two cliffs, where the road 
wound from ſight, on one of which were the 
ruins of the Roman fort it belonged to, and on 
the other, ſhadowing pines, and thickets of 


oak that tuſted the rock to its baſe. 


They 
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and often throwing a ſuſpicious glance around, 
expecting every inſtant that the monk would 
ſteal out upon them from ſome receſs of the cliffs. 
But they paſſed on unmoleſted to the arch-way. 
«© We are here before him, however,” ſaid 
Vivaldi as they entered the darkneſs. ©* Speak 
low, my friend,” ſaid Banarmo, “others befides 
ourſelves may be ſhrouded in this obſcurity. 
| like not the place.” 


« Who but ourſelves would chuſe ſo diſmal 
a retreat?“ whiſpered Vivaldi, “ unleſs indeed, 


it were banditti; the ſavageneſs of the ſpot 


would, in truth, ſuit their humour, and it ſuits 
well alſo with my own.“ 


© It would ſuit their purpoſe too, as well as 
their humour,” obſerved Bonarmo. * Let us 
remove from this deep ſhade, into the more 
open road, where we can as cloſely obſerve 
who paſſes, 


Vivaldi objected that in the road they might 
themſclves be obſerved, “ and it we are ſeen 
by my unknown tormentor, our deſign is de- 


at all, leſt we ſhould be prepared to detain him.“ 


Vivaldi, as he ſaid this, took his ſtation with- 
in the thickeſt gloom of the arch, which was 
| of conſiderable depth, and near a flight of ſteps 
that was cut in the rock, and aſcended to the 
- fortreſs. His friend ſtepped cloſe to his ſide. 


After a pauſe of filence, during which Bo- 


F tiently watching, “ Do you really believe,” 
| faid the former, “ that any effort to detain 


VOI. I. 2 him 


* 


They proceeded in ſilence, treading lightly, 


feated, for he comes upon us ſuddenly, or not 


narmo was meditating, and Vivaldi was impa- 
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hin would be effetual? He glided paſt me 
with a it ange facility, it was ſurely more than 
human!“ 


„% What is it you mean ?” enquired Vivaldi. 


Why, I mean that I could be ſuperſti- 
tious. This place, perhaps, infeas my mind 
with congenial gloom, for I find that, at this 
moment, there is ſcarcely a ſuperſtition too dark 
for my credulity.” 


Vivaldi ſmiled. “ And you muſt allow,” 
added Bonarmo, “ that he has appeared under 
circumſtances ſomewhat extraordinary, How 
ſhould he know your name, by which you ſay 
he addrefled you at the firſt meeting! How 
hould he know from whence you came, or 
whether you deſigned to return? By what 
magic could he become > acquainted with you! 
plans py 


* Nor am I certain that he is acquainted 
with them,” obſerved Vivaldi; “ but if he is, 
there was no neceſſity for ſuperhuman means 
to obtain ſuch knowledge.” 


«© The reſult of this evening ſurely onght to 
convince you that he is acquainted with your 
deſigns,” faid Bonarmo, “Do you believe it 
poſſible thai Ellena could have been inſenſible 
to your altentions, if her heart had not been 
pre-cngaged, and that ſhe word not have ſhewn 
herſelf at a lattice 7? 


« You do not know Fllena,” replied Vivaldi, 
% and therefore I once more pardon you the 
queſtion. 
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queſtion. Vet had ſhe: been diſpoſed to ac- 
cept my addreſſes, ſurcly ſome fign of appro- 
bation,” —he checked himſelf. 


« The ſtranger warned you not to go to 
the villa Altieri,“ reſumed Bonarmo, “ he 
ſeemed. to anticipate the reception which await- 


ed you, and to know a danger, which hitherto 


you have happily eſcaped.” 


« Yes, he anticipated too well that recep- 
tion,” ſaid Vivaldi, loſing his prudence in paſ- 
fionate exclamation 3 © and he is himſelf, per- 
haps, the rival, whom he has taught me to 
iuſpect. He has aſſumed a diſguiſe only the 
more effe ctually to impoſe upon my credulity, 


and to deter me from addreſſing Ellena. And 


ſhall I tamely lie in wait for his approach? 


Shall I lurk like a guilty aſſaſſin for this rival?“ 


“For heaven's ſake!” ſaid Bonarmo, © moder- 
ate theſe tranſports; conſider where you are. 
This ſurmiſe of yours is in the higheſt degree 


improbable.“ He gave his reaſons for thinking 
To, and theſe convinced Vivaldi, who was pre- 


vailed upon to be once more patient, 


They had remained watchful and ſtill for a 


conſider able time, when . Bonarmo ſaw a per- 


ſon approach the end of the arch-way neareſt 
to Altieri. He heard no ſtep, but he per- 
ceived a ſhadowy figure ſtation (itſelf at the en- 
trance. of the arch, where the twilight of this 
brilliant chmate was, for a few-paces, admitted. 
Vivaldi's eyes were fixed on the road leading to- 
wards Naples, and he, therefore, did not perceive 
the ubject of Lonarmo's attention, who, fearful of 
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his friend's  precipitancy, forbore to point out 
immediately what he obſerved, judging it more 
prudent to watch the motions of this unknown 
perſon, that he might aſcertain whether it 
really were the monk. The fize of the figure, 
and the dark drapery in which it ſeemed wrapt, 
induced him, at length, to believe that this 
was the expeQted ſtranger ; and he ſeized: Vi- 
valdi's arm to direc his attention to him, when 
the form glidivg forward diſappeared in the 
gloom, but not before Vivaldi had underſtood 
the occaſion. of his friend's geſture and ſigni- 
ficant ſilence. They heard no footſtep paſs 
them, and, being convinced that this perſon, 
whatever he was, had not left the arch-way, 
they kept their ſtation in - watchful ſtillneſs. 
Preſently. they heard a ruſtling, as of garments, 
near them, and:Vivaldi, unable longer to com- 
mand his patience, ſtarted from his. conceal- 

ment, and with arms extended to prevent any 
ore from eſcaping, demanded who was there. 


Tlie found ceaſed, and no reply was made. 
- Ponarmo crew his ſword, proteſting he would 
ſtab the air till be found the perſon who Jurked 
there; but that if the latter would diſcover 
himſelf, be - ſhould receive no injury. This 
aſſurance Vivaldi confirmed by his promiſe. 
Still no anſwer was returned; but as they liſ- 
-t:ned for a voice, they thought ſomething paſi- 
ed them, and the avenue was not narrow 
enough to have prevented ſuch a circumſtance. 
Vivaldi ruſhed forward, but did not perceive 
any perſon iſſue from the arch into the highway, 
whers the ſtropger twilight mrs. have diſco- 

vered him. 
Somebody 
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Somebody certainly paſſed,” whiſpered 
Bonarmo, * and I think J hear a ſound from 
yonder ſteps, that lead to the fortreſs.” 


Let us follow,” led Vivaldi, and he be- 
gan to aſcend, „ 


« Stop, for heaven's ſake ſtop!“ ſaid Bonar— 
mo; * conſider what you are about ! Do not 


brave the utter darkneſs of theſe ruins; do not” 


purſue the aſſaſſin to his den 


It is the monk himſelf! exclaimed Vival- 
di, ſtill aſcending; “ he ſhall not efcape me!“ 


Bonarmo pauſed a moment at the foot of 
the ſteps, and -his friend diſappeared ; -he he- 


fitated what to do, till aſhamed of. ſuffering 


him to encounter danger alone, he ſprang to 


the flight, and not without diftculty ſurmount- 
ed the rugged ſteps, 


Having reached the ſummit of the rock, he 
found himſelf on a terrace, that ran along the 
top of the arch-way and had once been forti- 
fed ; this, croſſing the road, commanded the 
5 10 each wa 8085 remains of maſſy walls, 
that fill exhibited loops for archers, were 
all that now hinted of its former uſe. It led to 
a watch-tower almoſt'concealed in thick pines, 
that crowned the oppoſite cliff, and had thus 
ſerved not only for a ſtrong battery over the 


road, but, connecting the oppoſite ſides of the 


defile; had formed a line of communication 
between the fort and this out- poſt. 


C3 Bonarmo 
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Roharmo looked round in vain for his friend, 
and the echoes of his own voice only, among 
the rocks, replied to his repeated calls. After 
ſome héſitation whether to enter the walls of 
the main building, or to croſs to the watch- 
tower, he determined on the former, and en- 
tered a rugged area, the walls of which, fol- 
lowing the declivities of the precipice, could 
ſcarcely now be traced. The eitadel, a round 
tower, of majeſtic ſtrength, with ſome Roman 
arches {coitered near, was all that remained of 
this onee important fortreſs; except, indeed, 

a maſs of ruins near the edge of the cliff, the 
conſtruction of which made it difficult to gueſs 
for what purpoſe it had been deſigned. 


Bonarmo entcred the immenſe walls of the 
citadel, but the utter darkneſs within checked 
his progreſs, and, eontenting himſelf with 
calling loudly on Vivaldi, he returned to the 
open air. 


As he approached the maſs of ruins, whoſe 
ſingular torm had intereſted his curiofity, he 
thought he diſtinguiſhed the low accents of a 
human voice, and while he liſtened in anxiety, 
a perſon ruſhed forth from a door-way of the 
ruin, carrying a drawn ſword, It was Vivaldi 
himſelf. Bonarmo ſprang to meet him; he 
was pale and breathleſs, and fome moments 
clapſed before he could ſpeak, or appeared to 
hear the repeated enquiries of his friend. 


6 Let us go,” ſaid Vivaldi, “ let us leave 
this place!“ 


« Moſt 


(JE: } 


© Moſt willingly,” replied Bonarmo, © but 


where have you been, and who have you ſeen, 


that you are thus affected?“ 


«© Aſk me no more queſtions, let us go,” re- 
peated Vivaldi. | 


They deſcended the rock together, and when, 
having reached the arch-way, Bonarmo enquir- 
ed, half ſportively, whether they thould re- 
main any longer on the watch, his friend an- 
ſwered, “ No!” with an emphaſis that ſtartled 
him, They paſſed haſtily on the way to Naples, 
Bonarmo repeating enquiries which Vivaldi 
ſeemed reluQtant to ſatisfy, and wondering no 
Jeſs at the cauſe of this ſudden reſerve, than 
anxious to know whom he had ſeen. 


* Tt was the monk, then,” ſaid Boncrmo ; 
* you ſecured him at laſt ?? 


4 I know not what to think,” replied Vival- 
di,“ Iam more perplexcd than ever, 


i He eſcaped you then?“ 
60 will ſpeak of this in future,“ ſaid 
Vivaldi; © but be it as it may, the buſineſs reſts 
not here. I will return in the night of to-mor- 


row with a torch ; dare you venture yourſelf 
* un me! 122 


| know not,” replied Bonarmo, © whether 


| ought to do fo, ſince I am not informed for 


what purpoſe.” 
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I will not preſs you to go,“ ſaid Vivaldi 3 
“ my pur poſe | is already known to you.” 


& Have you really failed to diſcover the 
ſtranger have you ſtil} doubts concerning the 
perſon 1 you purſued ?? 


I have dot abts, w Fiel ts: raoriow night, T 
hope, will | ſlipate.“ 


This is very ſtrange ]“ ſaid Bonarmo, © It 
was but now that I winiefſed the horror, with 
which you let the fortreſs of Paluzzi, and 
already you ſpeak of returning to it! And why 
at night—why not in the day, when leſs danger 
would beſet you?“ 


oh 1 Lew not as to that,” replied Vivaldi, 
% you are to obſerve that day-hght never 
pierces within the receſs, to which 1 penetra- 
ted; we muit fearch the place with torches at 


| whatſoever hour we would examine in, hy 


i a > :.& 3 3 — 3 


& Since this is neceſſary,“ ſaid Bonarmo, 
&« how happens it that you found your way in. 
total darkneſs 9” 


« ] was too much engaged to know how; Þ 
was led on, as by an invifible hand.“ 


ec We muſt, notwithſtanding,” obſerved Do- 
narmo, *“ go in 'day-time, if not by day-light, 
4 | accompany you. It would be little 


leſs than inſanity to go twice to a place, which 


18 probably infeſted with robbers, and at their 
own hour of mignight,” 


„ ſhall 


1 


% T ſhall watch again in the accuſtomed 
place,” replied Vivaldi, © before I uſe my laſt 


reſource, and this cannot be done during the 
day. Beſides, it is neceſſary that I ſhoutd go 


at a particular hour, the hour when the monk - 


has uſually appeared.” 


« He did eſcape you, then * ſaid Bonarmo, 


* and you are ſtill ignorant concerning who - 


he is?“ 


Vivaldi rejoined only with an enquiry whe- 
ther his friend would accompany him. “ If 


not,” he added, © 1 muſt hope to "ins another 
companion.“ 


Bonarmo ſaid, that he muſt confider of the 


propoſal, and would acquaint him with his de- 


termination before the following cveniug. 


While this converſation concluded, they were 


in Naples, and at the gates of the Vivaldi pa- 
lace, where they ſeparated for the remainder 


o the night. 


— | 
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OLIvia, “ Why what would you?“ 
VIoL A. Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 
And call upon my ſoul within the to ule ; 
Write loyal cantos'of conternned love, 
And ſing them loud even.in the dead of night: 
Falloo your name to the reverberat. bi le, 
And make the babbling goffip of the wir 
Cry out, Olivia! O! you ſhould not 1ſt. 
Between the elements of air-and ear th, 
But you ſhould pity me.”? Twelr rn Nis Rx. 


3 Vivaldi had failed to procure an ex- 


Planation of the words of the monk, he deter- 
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mined to relieve himſelf from the torture of fuſ- 
pence, reſpecting a rival, by going to the vil- 
la Altieri, and declaring his pretenſions. On 
the morning immediately following his late ad- 
venture, he went thither, and on enquiring for 


Signora Bianchi, was told ſhe could not be ſeen. 


With much difficulty he prevailed upon the 
old houſe keeper to deliver a requeſt that he 


might be permitted to wait upon her for a few 


moments. Permiſſion was granted him, when 
he was conduaed into the very apartment 
where he had formerly ſeen Ellena. It was un- 
occupied, and he was told that Signora Bianchi 
would be there preſently. 


During this interval, he was agitated at one 
moment with quick impatience, and at another 
with enthuſiaſtie pleaſure, while he gazed on the 
altar whence he had ſeen Ellena riſe, and where 
to his fancy, ſhe ſtill appeared; and on every, ob- 
je &, on which he knew her eyes had lately dweit, 
Theſe objects, ſo familiar to her, had in the 


imagination of Vivaldi acquired ſomewhat ot 


the ſacred character the had impreſſed upon his 
heart, and afteQted him in ſome degree as her pre- 
ſere- would have done. He trembled as he took 
up the lute ſhe had heen accuſtorred to touch, and, 
v hen heawakened the chords, her own voice ſee m- 
ed to ſpeak. A drawing half-finiſhed, of a dane- 
ing nymph, remained on a ſtand, and he imme- 
diately underſtood that her hand had traced the 
lines. It was a copy from Herculaneum, and 
though a copy, was touched with the ſpirit of 
original genius. The light ſteps appeared al- 
| moſt to move, and the whole figure diſplayed 
the airy lightneſs of exquiſite grace. Vivaldi 
perceived this to be oue of a ſet that ornamented 
the 
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the apartment, and obſerved with ſurpriſe, that 
they were the particular ſubjects, which adorn- 
ed his father's cabinet, and which he had under- 
ſtood to be the only copies permitted from the 
originals in the royal muſeum. | 


Every object, on which his eyes reſted, feeme 
ed to announce the preſence of Ellena; and the 
very flowers that fo gaily embelliſhed the avart- 
ment, breathed forth a perfume, which faicin- 
ated his ſenſes and affected his imagination. 
Before Signora Bianchi appeared, his anxiety 
and apprehenſion had encreaſed ſo much, that, 
believing he ſhould not be able to ſupport him- 
ſelf in her preſence, he was more than once 
upon the point of leaving the houfe. At length, 
he heard her approaching ſtep from the hail; 
and his breath almoſt forſook him. The figure 
of Signora Bianchi was not of an order to in- 
ſpire admiration, and a ſpeQator might have 
ſmiled to ſee the perturbation of Vivaldi, his 
faultering ſtep and anxious eye, as he advanced 
to meet che venerable Bianchi, as he bowed upon 
her faded hand, and liſtened to ber guerulous 
voice. She received him with an air of reſerve, 


and ſome moments paſſed b fore he could recol- 


lect himſelf ſufficiently to explain the purpoſe 
of his viſit; yet this, When he Sifcovered it, 
did not apparently ſurprize her. She liſtened 
with compoſure, though with ſomewhat of a 

ſevere countenance, to his proteſtarions of re- 
gard for her niece, and when he implored her 
to intercede for him in obtaining the hand of 
Ellena, ſhe faid, ** I cannot be ignorant that u 
family of your rank muſt be averſe to an union 
with one of mine; nor am unacqu; tated that 
a full ſenſe of the value of birth is a fFrikin 
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feature in the characters of the Marcheſe and ©? 

Marcheſa di Vivaldi. This propoſal muſt be 

difagreeable or unknown to them; and TI am to N 

inform you, Signor, that, though Signora di 

Roſalba is their inferior in rank, ſhe is their 
equal in pride.“ 


a 


Vivaldi diſdained to prevaricate, yet was 
ſhocked to own the truth thus abruptly. The 
ingenuous manner, however, with which he at 
length did this, and the energy of a paſſion too 

eloquent to be miſunderſtond, ſomeu hat footh- 
ed the anxiety of Signora Bianchi, with whom 
other conſiderations began to ariſe. She conſ- 
ne red that from her own ace and infirmities ſhe 
muſt very ſoon, in the courſe of nature, leave 
FEllena a.young and friendleſs orphan ; ſtill ſome- 
what dependent upon her own induſtry, and 
entirely fo on her diſcretion. With much 
beauty and little knowledge of the world, the 
dangers of her future ſituation appeared in vi- 
vid colours to the affe ctionate mind of Signora 
Bianchi; and ſhe ſometimes thought that it 


might be right to facrifice conſiderations, which | 
in other circumſtances would be laudable, to | 
the obtain ng for her niece the protection of a | 1 
huſband and a man of honour. If in this in- tk 
ſtance ſhe deſcended from the lofty integrity, | ; 
which ought to have oppoſed her conſent that | i 
Ellena ſhould clandcſtinely enter any family, | 1 
her parental anxiet) may ſoften the cenſure the 
deſerved. | 
e 

But before ſhe determined upon this ſubjeQ, | a; 

it was neceſſary to aſcertain that Vivaldi was Þ pe 


| worthy the confidence ſhe might repoſe in him. 
To try, alſo, the conſtancy of his affeQion, | ex 
tv ſhe Þ 


in- | 


ty; 


at 
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the 
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ſhe gave little preſent encouragement to his 
hopes. His requeſt to ſee Ellena ſhe abſolutely 
refuſed; till ſhe ſhould have conſidered further 
of his propoſals; and his enquiry whether he 
had a rival, and, if he. had, whether Ellena 
was diſpoſed to favour him, ſhe evaded, ſince 


the knew that a reply would give more encou- 


ragement to his hopes, than it might: Haseaftor 
be proper to confirm. 


Vivaldi, at length took his "IA healed; 
indeed, from abſolute deſpair, but ſcarcely en- 
couraged to hope; ignorant that he had a rival, 
yet doubtful whether Fllena honoured himſelf 
with any ſhare of her eſteem. 


He had received permiſſion to wait upon Sig- 
nora Bianchi on a future day, but till that da 
ſhould arrive time appeared motionleſs ; and, 
ſince it ſeemed utterly impoſſible to endure this 
interval of ſuſpence, his thoughts on the way 
to Naples were wholly engaged in contriving 
the means of concluding it, till he reached the 
well-known arch, and looked round, though 
hopeleſsly, for his myſterious tormentor. The 
ſtranger did not appear; and Vivaldi purſucd 
the road, determined to re- viſit the ſpot at night, 
and alſo to return privately tothe villa Altieri, 
where he hoped a ſecond viſit might procure 
for him ſome relief hom his preſent anxieiy. 


When he RY FI" he found that the Mar- 
cheſe, his father, had left an order for him to 
await his arrival; which he obeyed ;. but the day 
paſſed without his return. The Marcheſa, 
when ſhe ſaw him, enquired with a look that 
exprefied d how he had engaged RET 
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3 
of late. and completely fruſtrated his plans for 
the evening, by requiring him to attend her to 
Portici. Thus he was prevented from watch- 
ing at Paluzzi, and from reviſiting Ellena” s re- 
ſidence. | 


He remmine d at Portici the following even- 
ing, and, on his return to Naples, the Mar- 
cheſe being again abſent, he continued ignor— 
ant of the intended ſubje& of the interview, 
A note from Bonarmo brought a refuſal to ac- 


company him to the fortreſs, and urged him 
to forbear ſo dangerous a viſit. Being for this 
night unprovided with a companion for the ad- 


venture, and unwilling to go alone, Vivaldi de— 
ferred it to another evening; but no confidera- 


tion could deter him from viſiting the villa Al- 
tieri. Not chuſing to ſolicit his friend to ac- 


company him thither, ſince he had refuſed his 


firſt requeſt, he took his ſolitary lute, and 


reached the garden at an earlier hour than 


_ uſual. 


The ſun had been ſet above an hour, but 
the horizon ſtill retained ſomewhat of a ſaffron 


brilliancy, and the whole dome of the ſky had 
an appearance of tranſparency, peculiar to 


this enchanting climate, which ſeemed to diffuſe 


a more ſoothing twilight over the repoſing world. 
In the ſouth-eaſt the outline of Veſuvius ap- 
peared diſtintly, but the mountain itſelf was 
dark and ſilent. e wor 


Vivaldi heard only the quick and eager voices 


of ſome Lazaroni at a diſtance on the ſhore, 


as they contended at the ſimple game of maro. 
From the bowery lattices of a fmall pavilion 
within 


9 


ſound of her lute and voice recalled bing? and 


M0: heard her ſing the birſt ſtanza of the 


(83 


within the orangery, he perceived a light, and 
the ſudden hope, which it occaſioned, of ſeeing 
Ellena, almoſt overcame him, It was impoſ- 
fble to reſiſt the opportunity of beholding her, 
yet he checked the impatient ſtep he was tak- 
ing, to afk himſelf, whether it was honourable 


thus to ſteal upon her retirement, and become 


an unſuſpe&ed obſerver of her ſecret thoughts. 
But the temptation was too powerful for this 
honourable heſitation; the pauſe was moment- 
ary ; and, ſtepping lightly towards the pavilion, 
he placed himſelf near an open lattice, ſo as 
to be ſhrouded from obſervation by the branches 
of an orange tree, while he obtained a full view 
of the apartment. Ellena was alone, fitting in 
a thoughtful attitude and holding her lute, 
which ſhe did not play. She appeared loſt to 
a conſciouſneſs of ſurrounding objects, and a ten- 
derneſs was on her countenance, which ſeemed 
to tell him that her thoughts were engaged b 

ſome intereſting ſubject. Recollecting that, 
when laſt he had os her thus, ſhe pronounced 
his name, his hope revived, and he was going 
to diſcover himſelf and appear at her feet, 


when the ſpoke, and he pauſed. 


« Why this unreaſonable pride of birth!“ 
ſaid ſhe; © A viſionary prejudice deſtroys our 
peace. Never would 1 ſubmit to enter a famil 
averſe to receive mg; they ſhall learn, at leaſt, 
that I inherit nobility of foul. O! Vivaldi! 
but for this unhappy prejudice!“ 


Vivaldi, while he liſtened to this, was im- 
moveable; he ſeemed as if entranced; the 


very 
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very air, with which he had opened the ſeren- 
ade on a former night, and with ſuch ſweet 
pathos as the compoſer muſt have felt when he 
was inſpired with the idea. d 


She pauſed at the concluſion of the firſt 


ſtanza, when Vivaldi, overcome by the tempt- 


ation of ſuch an opportunity for expreſſing his 


paſſion, ſuddenly ſtruck the chords of the lute, 


and replied to her in the ſecond. The tremor 


of his voice, though it reſtrained his tones, 
heightened its eloquence: Elena. inſtantly re- 
collected it; her colour alternately faded and 
returned; and, before the verſe concluded, ſhe 


ſeemed to have loſt all conſciouſneſs, Vivaldi 


was now advancing into the pavilion, when 


his approach recalled her; ſhe waved him to 
retire, and before he could ſpring to her ſup- 


port, ſhe roſe and would have left the place, 
had he not interrupted her and implored a few 
moments attention. 


= & Ii is impoſſible,” ſaid Ellena. 


„ Let me only hear you ſay that I am not 


Hateful to you,” rejoined Vivaldi; “ that this | 
intruſion has not deprived me of the regard, 


with which but now you acknowledged you 
honoured me.“ — 4 


„ Oh, never, never!” interrupted Fllena, 
impatiently; “ forget that I ever made ſuch 


acknowledgment ; forget that you ever heard | 


it; I know not what I faid,” 


« Ah, beautiful Ellena ! do you think it 
poſſible I ever can forget it? It will be the 


ſolace Þ + 
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ſolace of my er hours, the hope that ſhall 
fuſtain me.” 


& Þ cannot be detained, Signor,“ interrupted 
Fllena, ſtill more embarraſſed, „or forgive 

myſelf for having permitted ſuch converſati- 
on ;” but as ſhe ſpoke the laſt words, an invo- 
Juntary ſmile ſeemed to contradi their mean- 
ing. Vivaldi believed the ſmile in ſpite of the 
words; but, before he could exprefs the light- 
ning joy of conviction, ſhe had left the pa- 


vilion; he followed through the garden but 
ſhe was gone. 


From this moment Vivaldi ſeemed to have 
ariſen into a new exiſtence; the whole world 
to him was Paradiſe ; that ſmile ſeemed im- 
preſſed upon his heart for ever. In the fulneſs 
of preſent joy, he believed it impoſhble that 
he ever could be unhappy again, and defied 
the utmoſt malice of future fortune. With 


Footſteps Tight as air, he returned” to Naptzs, 
nor once remembered to look for his old ma- 
nitor on the way. 


The Marcheſs and his mother being from 
home, he was left at his leiſure to indulge the 
rapturous recolſection, that preſſed upon his 
mind, and of which he was impatient of a mo- 
ment's interruption. All night he either tra- 
verſed his apartment with an agitation equal 
to that, which anxiety had io lately inflicted, 
or compoſed and deſtroyed letters to Ellena; 


| ſometimes fearing that he had written too, much, 


and at others feeling that he had written too 


N little; recollecting circumſtances which he ought 
f 0 3 mentioned, and lamenting the. cold ex- 


preſſion 
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preſſion of a paſſion, to which it appeared that 
no language could do juſtice. 


By the hour when the domeſtics had riſen, 
he had, however, completed a letter ſornewhat 
more to his ſatisfa d ion, and he diſpatched it 
to the villa Altieri by a confidential perſon; 
but the ſervant had ſcarcely quitted the gatces, 
when he recollected new arguments, which he 
wiſned to urge, and expreſſions to change of 
the utmoſt importance to enforce his meaning, 
and he would have given half the world to have 
recalled the meſſenger, 


In this ſtate of agitation he was ſummoned 
to attend the Marcheſe, who had been too much 
engaged of late to keep his own appoiptment. 
Vivaldi was not long in doubt as to the ſubject 
of this | Interview, 


„ have withed to ſpeak with you,” ſaid 
the Marcheſe, aſſuming an air of haughty fc- 


verity, “ upon a ſubject of the utmoſt mport-. 


ance to your honour and hoppineſs ; and ! 
wiſhed, alſo, to give you an opportunity of 
contradicting a report, which would have c- 
caſioned me conſiderable uneaſineſs, if 1 cowl 
have believed it. Happily I had too much con- 
fidence in my ſon to credit this; and I afficmed 
that he too well underſtood what was due both 
to his family and himſelf, to take any itep de- 
Togatory from the dignity of either. My ma- 
tive for this converſation, therefore, 1s merely 
to afford you a moment tor retuting the ca- 
lumny I ſhall mention, and to obtain for my- 
ſelf authority for contradicting it to the perſons 


who have communicated it to me.“ 
Vivaldi 


t 
vw 
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Vivaldi waited impatiently for the concluſion: 
of this exordium, and then begged to be in- 


formed of the ſubje& of the report. 


660 Tt is ſaid,” reſumed the Marcheſe, te that 
there is a young woman, who is called Ellena 
Roſalba,— I think that is the name z—do you 
know any perſon of the name ?” 


«© Do I know!” exclaimed Vivaldi, * but 
pardon me, pray proceed, my Lord.“ 


The Marcheſe pauſed, and regarded his fon 
with ſternneſs, but without ſurpriſe, “ It is 
ſaid, that a young perſon of this name has con- 


trived to faſcinate your affe ctions, and“ 


lt is moſt true, my Lord, that Signora 


Roſalba has won my affe ctions,“ interrupted 
Vivaldi with honeſt impatience, “ but without 


cContrivance.“ 


« will not be interrupted,” ſaid the Mar- 
cheſe, interrupting in his turn. It is ſaid that 
ſhe has fo artfully adapted her temper to yours, 
that, with the. aſſiſtance of à relation who lives 
with her, ſhe has reduced you to the degrading 
ſituation of her devoted fuitor. 


* 


Signora Roſulba has, my Bond exalted 
me to the honour of being her ſuitor,” ſaid 
Vivaldi, unable longer to command his feelings. 
He was proceeding, when the Marcheſe ab- 
ruptly checked him, You avow your folly 


then!“ 


15 * Lord, I . in my choice. 


% Young 
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% Young man,” rejoined his father, “ a: 
this is the arrogance and romantic-enthuſiaſm 
of a boy, I am willing to forgiye it for once, 
and obſerve me, only for once. If you will 


acknowledge your error, ee diſmiſs this 
new favourite.“ 


«& My Lordi 


Fou muſt inſtantly diſmifs her,“ repeated 
the Marcheſe with ſterner emphaſis; “ and, 
to prove that Lam. more merciful than juſt, ! 
am willing, on this condition, to allow her a 


ſmall annuity as ſome reparation for the depra- 


vity, into which you have aſſilted to tink her.” 


„% My Lord!” exclaimed Vivaldi aghaſt, 
and 1 daring to truſt his veice, „my 


Lord! — depravity ? - ſtruggling for breath. | 


Who has dared to pollute her ſpotleſs fame 


by inſulting your ears with ſuch infamous falle- 
hood? Tell me, I conjure you, inſtantly tell. 


me, that I may haſten to give him bis reward. 


Depravity! — an annuity —an annuity! O- 


Ellena.! Ellena!“ As he pronounced her name 
tears of tenderneſs mingled with thoſe of in- 
dignation. 


“ Young man,“ ſaid the Marcheſe, who 


had obſerved the violence of his emotion witk || 


ſtrong diſpleaſure and alarm, * I do not lightly 
give faith to report, and I cannot ſuffer myſelt 
to doubt the truth of what L have advanced. 
You are deceived, and your. vanity will con- 
tinue the deluſion, unlcfh I condeſcend to exert 
my authority, and tear the veil trom your eyes. 
Diſmiſs her inſtantly, and I will adduce proof 
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of ber former character which will ſtagger even 


your faith, enthuſiaſtic as it is.“ 


« Diſmiſs her!“ repeated Vivaldi with 
calm yet ſtern energy, ſuch as his father had 
never ſeen him aſſume ; © My Lord, you have 
never yet doubted my word, and I now pledge 
you that honourable word, that Ellena is in- 
nocent. Innocent! O heavens, that it ſhould 
ever be neceſſary to affirm ſo, and, above all, 


that it ſhould ever be neceſſary for me to vin- 
- dicate her !“ 


1] muſt indeed lament that it ever ſhould,” 
replied the Marcheſe coldly. “ You have 
pledged your word, which I cannot queſtion, 
1 believe, therefore, that you are deceived ; 
that you think her virtuous, notwithſtandin 
your midnight viſits to her houſe. And grant 
ſhe is, unhappy boy ! what reparation can you 
make her for the infatuated folly, which has 


thus ſtained her character? What'—— 


“ By proclaiming to the world, my Lord, 
that ſhe is worthy of becoming my wife,” re- 
plied Vivaldi, with a glow of countenance, 


which announced the courage and the exultation 
of a virtuous mind. 


© Your wife py ſajd the Marcheſe with a 
look of incffable diſdain, which was inſtantly 
ſucceeded by one of angry alarm.—* If I be- 
lieved you conld ſo far forget what is due to 


the honour of your houſe, 1 would for ever 
diſclaim you as my fon,” 


« O! why 


1 


O! why,” exclaimed Vivaldi, in an ago- 
ny of confli & ing paſſions, - © why ſhould I be 
in danger of forgetting what is due to a father, 
when Jam only aſſerting what is due to inno- 
cence ; when I am only defending her, who 
has no other to defend her! Why may not! 


be permitted to reconcile duties ſo congenial ! 


But, be the event what it may, I will defend 


the oppreſſed, and glory in the virtue, which 


teaches me, that it is the firſt duty of huma- 
nity to do fo. Yes, my Lord, if it muſt be 
ſo, I am ready to ſacrifice inferior duties to the 
grandeur of a principle, which ought to expand 
all hearts and impe! all actions. I ſhall bet 
ſupport the honour of my houſe by adhering 
to its dictates.“ 


„ Where is the principle,” ſaid the Mar- 
cheſe, impatiently, * which ſhall teach you to 
diſobey a father? where is the virtue which 
ſhall inſtruct you to degrade your family?“ 


«© There can be no degradation, my Lord. 
where there is no vice,” replied Vivaldi; “ and 


there are inſtances, pardon me, my Lord, there 


are ſome few inſtances in which it is virtuous to 


diſobey.” 


&« This paradoxical morality,” ſaid the 


 Marchefe, with paſſionate diſpleaſure, '** and 


this romantic lavguage, ſufficiently explain to 


me the character of your aſſociates, and the 
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innocence of her, whom you defend with {6 
chivalric an «ir. Are you to learn, Signor, 


that you b:lorg to y our family, not your fami- 


ly to you; thut you are only a guardian of 1's 
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honour, and not at liberty to diſpoſe of your- 
telf? My patience will endure no more!“ 


Nor could the patience of Vivaldi endure 
this repeated attack on the honor of Ellena. 
But, while he yet aſſerted her innocence, he 
endeavoured to do ſo with the temper, which 


was due to the preſence of a father; and, 


though he maintained the independence of a 
man, he was equally anxious to preſerve invio- 
late the duties of a ſon. But unfortunately the 
Marcheſe and Vivaldi differed in opinion con- 
cerning the limits of theſe duties; the firſt ex- 
tending them to paſſive obedience, and the 
latter concelving them to conclude at a point, 
wherein the happineſs of an individual is ſo 
deeply concerned as in marriage. They parted 
mutuaily inflamed ; Vivaldi unable to prevail 


With his father to mention the name of his in- 


famous informant, or to acknowledge himſelf 
convinced of Ellena's innocence ; and the Mar- 
cheſe equaily unſucceſsful in his endeavours to 


obtain from his ſon a promiſe that he would ſee 
her no more. 


Here then was Vivaldi, who only a few 
ſhort hours before had experienced a happineſs 
ſo ſupreme.as to efface all impreſſions of the 
paſt, and to annthilate every conſideration of 
the future; a joy ſo full that it permitted him 
not to believe: it poſſible that he could ever 
again taſte of miſery ; he, who had felt as if 
that moment was as an eternity, rendering him 
independent of all otners,—even he was thus 


ſoon fallen into the region of time and of 
ſuffering. 


The 
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The prefent conflict of paſſion appeared end- 
leſs ; he loved his father, and would have been 
more ſhocked to conſider the vexation he was 
preparing for him, had he not been refentful 
of the contempt he expreſſed for Ellena. He 
adored Ellena; and, while he felt the imprac- 
ticability of reſigning his hopes, was equally in- 
dignant of the flander, which affected her name, 
and impatient to avenge the inſult. upon the 
original defamer. 


Though the diſpleaſure of his father con- 
cerning a marriage with Ellena had been alrea- 
dy foreſeen, the experience, of it was ſeverer 
and more painful than he had imagined; while 
the indignity offered to Ellena was as unexpected 
as intolerable. But this circumftance furniſhed 
him with an additional argument for addreſſing 
her ; for, if it had been poſhble that his .love 
could have pauſed, his honour ſeemed now 
engaged in her behalf; and, fince he had been 
a means of ſullying her fame, it became his 
duty to reftore it. Willingly liſtening to the 
dictates of a duty fo plauſible, he determined 
to perſevere in his original deſign. But his firſt 
efforts were directed to diſcover her flanderer, 
and recolle ding, with ſurpriſe, thoſe words of 
the Marcheſe, which had confeſſed a knowledge 
of his evening viſits to the villa Altieri, the 
doubtful warnings of the monk ſeemed ex- 
plained, He believed that this man was at once 
the ſpy of his ſteps, and the defamer of his 
love, till the inconſiſtency of ſuch conduct with 


the ſeeming friendlineſs of his admonitions, Þþ 
ſtruck Vivaſdi and compeiled him to believe the | 
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Meanwhile, the heart of Fllena had been 


It was divided by love and 


interview between 


the Marcheſe and Vivaldi, it would have been 


divided no longer, and a juſt regard for her 


- own dignity would inſtantly have taught her to 
* fubdue, without difficulty, this infant affeQtion. 


the ſubje& of Vivaldi's vifit ; but ſhe had ſof- 
tened the objectionable circumſtances that at- 


Signora Bianchi had informed her niece of 


| tended his propoſal, and had, at firſt, merely 


hinted that it was not to be ſuppoſed his family 


would approve a connection with any perſon 


© fo mach their inferior in rank as herſelf. 
| Ellena, alarmed by this ſuggeſtion, replied, 
that, ſince ſhe believed ſo, ſhe had done right 


to reje& Vivaldi's ſuit z but her ſigh, as ſhe 


ſaid this, did not eſcape the obſervation of 
Signora Bianchi, who ventured to add, that 
he had not abſolutely reje &ed his offers. 


While in this and future converſations, 
Elena was pleaſed to perceive her ſecret ad- 


miration thus juſtified by an approbation ſo in- 


diſputable as that of her aunt, and was willing 
to believe that the circumſtance, which had 


| alarmed her juſt pride, was not ſo humiliating 


as ſhe at firſt imagined, Bianchi was careful to 
eonccal the real confiderations, which had in- 
duced her to hiften to Vivaldi, being well af- 


| ſured that they 


ſacre d as that of marriage. 


would have no weight with 


> Elienra, whhoſe generous heart and inexperi— 

enced mind would have revolted from mingling 

any motives of intereſt with an engagement ſo 

Wen, however, 
from 
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from further deliberation upon the advantages, 


which ſuch an alliance muſt ſecure for her niece, 


Signora Biazchi determined to encourage his 
views, 214 to direct the mind of Ellena, whoſe 


affe & ions were already engaged on her fide, 
the opinions of the latter were found leſs duc- 


tile than had becn-c xpected. She was ſhocked 
at the idea of entering clandeſtinely the family 


of Vivaldi. But Bianchi, whoſe infirmities 
urzed her wiſhes, was now fo ſtrongly convinc- 
ed of the prudence of ſuch an engagement for 
her niece, that ſhe determined to prevail over 
her reludtance, though ſhe perceived that this 
muſt be by means more gradual and perſuaſive 
than ſhe had believed neceſſary. On the even- 
ing, when Vivaldi had ſurpriſed from Ellena an 
acknowledgment of her ſentiments, her em- 
barraſſment and vexation, on her returning to 
the houſe, and relating what had occurred, 
ſufFcicntly exprefied to Signora Bianchi the 

exact ſiiüatien of her heart. And when, on 
the following morning, his letter arrived, writ- 
ten with the ſimplicity and energy of truth, 
the aunt neglcaed not to adapt her remarks 
upen it, to the character of Ellena, with her 
uſual addreſs. 


Vivaldi, after .the late interview with the 
Marcheſe, paſſed the remainder of the day in 
conſidering various plans, which might diſcover 
to him the perſon, who had abuſed the cre- 
dulity of his father; and in the evening he 
returned once more to the villa Altieci, not in 
ſecret, to ſercnade the dark balcony of his 
miſtreſs, but openly, and to converſe with Sig- 
nora Bianchi, who now received him more 


courteouſly than on his. former viſit. Attri- 
buting 


— 
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© buting the anxiety in his countenance to the 
4 uncertainty, concerning the diſpoſition of her 
niece, ſhe was neither ſurpriſed nor offended, 


but ventured to relieve him from a part of it, 


© by encouraging his hopes. 
: leſt ſhe ſhould enquire further reſpecting the 
* ſentiments of his family, but ſhe ſpared both 
his delicacy and her own on this point; and, 
after a converſation of conſiderable length, he 
left the villa Altiert with a heart ſomewhat 
ſoothed by approbation, and lightened by hope, 
although he had not obtained a ſight of Ellena. 


Vivaldi dreaded 


The diſcloſure the had made of her ſentiments 


on the preceding evening, and the hints ſhe had 
received as to thoſe of his family, ſtiſl wrought 


upon her mind with too much effect to permit 
an interview. | 


Seon after his Feiptn to Naples, the Mar- 


cheſa, whom he was ſurpriſed to find diſen— 


gaged, ſent for him to her cloſet, where a ſcene 


_ paſſed ſimilar to that which had occurred with 


his father, except that the Marcheſa was more 


| dexterous in her queſtions, and more ſubtle in 
ber whole conduct; and that Vivaldi, never 
for a moment, forgot the decorum which was 


due to a mother. Managing his paſſions, rather 


than exaſperating them, and deceiving him with 


reſpect to the degree of reſentment ſhe felt 


from his choice, ſhe was leſs paſſionate than 


the Marcheſe in her obſervations and menaces, 


| perhaps, only becauſe ſhe entertained more 


| hope than he cid of preventing che evil ſhe 
Lontemplatec. 


Vivaldi quitted her, unconvince d by her ar- 
; zumente, unſubdued by her prophecies, and 
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unmoved in 1 deſigns, . He was not alarmeq, 


hecauſe he did not ſufficiently underſtand her 


character to apprehend her purpoſes, Deſ- 
pauing to effect theſe by open. violence, ſne 


called in an auxiliary of no mean talents, and 


whoſe character and views well adapted him to 


be an ipſtrument in her hands. It was, per- 
baps, the baſencſs of her own heart, not either 


depth of rcfiexion or keenneſs of penetration, | 


which enabled her to underſtand the nature of 


his; and ſhe determined to modulate that na- 


ture to her OWN views. 


There lived in the Dominican convent of the 


Spirito Santo, at Naples, a man called father 
Schedoni; an Italian, as his name imported, 


but whoſe family was unknown, and from ſome 
circumſtances, it appeared, that he wiſhed to 


throw an impenetrable veil over his origin. 
For whatever reaſon, he was never heard to! 
mention a relative, or the place of his nativity, 
and he had artfully eluded every enquiry that 
approached the ſubje&, which the. curioſity off 


his aſſociates had occaſionally prompted, 


There werc eircumſtances, however, which! 
appeared to indicate him to be a man of birth, 

and of fallen fortune; his ſpirit, as it had ſome- ] 
times looked forth from under the diſguiſe of 
his manners, ſeemed lofty : it ſhewed not 
however, the aſpirings of a generous mind 
but rather the gloomy pride of a diſappointedp 


one. Some few perſons in the convent, ,who 


had been intereſted by his appearance, believed 
that the peculiarities of his manners his ſ-verÞ 
referve and unconquerable ſilence, his ſolitary 
habits and frequent penances, were the eff | 


of misfortunes preying upon a haughty and dif 
or dere 
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” ordered ſpirit; while others conjnctured them 


3 the conſequence of ſome hideous crime Naw . 
ing upon an awakened conſcience. 


He would ſometimes abſtract himſelf from 


the ſociety for whole days together, or When 


with ſuch a diſpoſition he was compelied to 


mingle with it, he > zemed unconſcious where 
he was, and continued ſhrouded in meditation 
and ſilence till he was again alone. "Ther: 
were times when it was unknown whither hie 
had retired, notwithſtanding that his ſteps had 


been watched, and his cuſtomary haunts exa- 


mined. No one ever heard him complain. 
The elder brothers of the convent ſaid that he 
| had talents, but denied him learning; they ap- 
plauded him for the profound ſubtlety which he 
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do] occafionally diſcovered in argument, but ob- 
Tan 
d wh lay on the ſurface; he could follow it through 
vity,þ - 


ferved that he ſeldom perceived truth when it 


all the labyrinths of diſquifition, but overlook - 
edit, whemit was undiſguiſed before him. In 
fact he cared not for truth, nor ſought it by 
bold and broad argument, but loved to exert 
the wily cunning of his nature in hunting it 
through artificial perplexities. At length, from 
a habit of intricacy and ſuſpicion, his vitiated 
mind could receive nothing for truth, which 
was ſimple and caſily c omprehended. 


Amorg his aſſociates no one loved him, many 
&fiked him, and more feared him. His figure 
was ſtriking, but not ſo from grace; it was 
tail, and, though extremely thin, his limbs 


| were large and uncouth, and as he ſtalked 


along, wrapt in the black garments of his or- 
cer, there was ſomething terrible in its air; 


. ſomething 
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ſomething almoſt ſuperhuman. His cowi, too, 
as it threw a ſhade over the livid paleneſs of 
his face, encreaſed its ſevere character, and 
gave an effect to his large melancholy eye, 
which approached to horror. His was not the 
Melancholy of a ſenſible and wounded heart, 
but apparently that of a gloomy and ferocious 
diſpoſition. There was ſomething in his phy- 
ſiognomy extremely ſingular, and that cannot 
eaſily be defined. It bore the traces of many 
paſſions, which ſeemed to have fixed the fea- 
tures they no longer animated. An habitual! 
gloom and ſeverity prevailed over the deep 
lines of his countenance ; and his eyes were fo 
piercing that they ſeemed to penetrate at a 
ſingle glance into the hearts of men, and to 
read their moſt ſecret thoughts ; few perſons 
could ſupport their ſcrutiny, or even endure to 
meet, them twice. Yet, notwithſtanding all 
this gloom and auſterity, ſome rare occaſions 


of intereſt had called forth a character upon his 


countenance entirely different; and he could 


adapt himſelf to the tempers and, paſſions of 
perſons, whom he wiſhed to conciliate, with 


aitoniſhing facility, and generally with com- 


plete triumph. This monk, this Schedoni, was 


the conſeſſor and ſecret adviſer of the Marcheſa 
di Vivaldi. In the tirit eficryeſcence. of pride 
and indignation, which the diſcovery of her 
ſon's intended marriage occaſioned, ſhe con- 


ſulted him on the means of preventing it, and 


ſhe ſoon perceived. that his talents promiſed tv 


_ equal her. wiſhes. Each poſſeſſed, in a conſi- 


derable degree, the power of aſſiſting the other; 


Schedoni had ſubtlety with ptr bh to urge it; 


and the Marcheſa had inexorable pride, and 
courtly influence; the one hoped to obtain a 
| high 
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High benefice for his ſervices, and the other to 
fecure the imaginary dignity of her houſe, by 
| fer gifts. Prompred by ſuch pathons, and al- 
N ured by ſuch views, they concurred in private, 
13 and unknown even to the Marchsſe, the means 
er accompliſhing their general end. 


Vivaldi, as he quitted his mother's cloſet, 


= had met Schedoni in the corridor leading thi- 

y | = ther, He knew him to be her confeflor, and 

- | : was not much ſurpriſed to fee him, though 
i! | the hour was an unuſual one. Schedoni bowed | 
PF His head, as he paſſed, and aſſumed a meck ! 
0 | and holy countenance ; but Vivaldi, as he eyed | 
a F himwitha penetrating glance, now recolled with | 
o  mvoluntary emotion; and it ſeemed as if a i 
| fhuddering preſentiment of what this monk was | 
o | preparing for him had croſſed his mind, | 
It Þ | 02708 18 i 
ns | By 1 i 
14 C HAP. III. } 
of | — “ Art thou any thing? j 
th Art thou ſome God, ſome Angel, or ſome Devil "1 
n That mak'ſt my blood cold, and my hair to ſtand ? | il 
80 Speak to me, what thou art. JuLios CæsAR. if 
1a. |: | 
de . from the period of his laſt viſit | 
cr | to Altieri, was admitted a frequent viſitor to i 
N- Signora Bianchi, and Ellena was prevailed up- | 
nd | on to join the party, when the converſation was | 
to always on indifferent topics. Bianchi, underſtand- | 
i- ing the diſpoſition of her niece's affe ctions, and 
Tr; be accompliſhed mind and manners of Vivaldi, 1 
it; T judged that he was more likely to ſucceed by 
nd T filent attentions than by a formal delaration of 

a WM hs ſentiments, | By ſuch declaration, Ellena, till 


gh WM © D 4 her 
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her heart was more engaged in his cauſe, would, 
perhaps, have been alarmed into an . abſolute 


rejection of his addreſſes, and this was every 


day Iſs likely to happen fo. long as he had 
an opportunity of converſing with her. 


Signora Bianchi had acknowledged. to Vivaldi 
that he had no rival to apprehend ; that Ellena 
had uniformly rejected every admirer who had 
hitherto difcovered her within the ſhade of her 
retirement, and that her prefent reſerve pro- 
ceeded more from conſiderations of the ſenti- 
ments of his family than from diſapprobation 
of himſelf. He forbore, therefore, to preſs his 
ſuit, till he ſhould have ſecured a ſtronger in- 
tereſt in her heart, and in this hope he was 
encuraged by Signora Bianchi, whoſe gentle re- 
monſtrances in his favour became every day 
more pleaſing and more convincing. 


Several weeks paſſed away in this kind of in- 
tercourſe, til] Ellena, yielding to the repreſen- 
tations of Signora Bianchi, and to the pleadings 
of her own "heart, received Vivaldi as an ac- 
knowledged admirer, and the ſentiments of his 
family were no longer remembered, or if re- 
membered, it was with a hope that they might 
be overcome by conſiderations more powerful, 


The lovers, with Signora Bianchi and a Sig- 


nor Giotto, a diſtant relation of the latter, fre- 
quently made excurſions in the delightful en- 
virons of Naples; for Vivaldi was no longer 
anxious to conceal, his attachment, but wiſhed 
to contradit any report injurious to his love, 
by the publicity of his conduct; while the 
_ conſideration, that Ellena's name bad ſuffered 
by 
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by his late imprudence, Seit inte d, with the 


unſuſpecting innocence and e of her 
manners towards him, who had been the oc- 


caſion of her injuries, to mingle a ſecret pity 


with his love, which obliterated all family po- 
lities from his mind, and bound her irreco- 
verably to his heart. | 


Theſe ton Bon ſometimes led them to 


Puzzuoli, Baia, or the woody cliffs of Pauſi- 


lippo, and as, on their return, they glided along 
the moon- light bay, the melodics of Italian 
ſtrains ſeemed to give enchantment tothe ſcenery 
of its ſhore. At this cool hour the voices of 


the vine-dreſſers were frequently heard in trio, 
as they repoſed from the labour of the day, on 
ſome pleaſant promontory, under the ſhade of 

poplars; or the briſk* muſic of the dance from 


hſhermen, on the margin of the waves below. 


The boatmen reſted on their cars, while their 
company liſtened to voices modulated by ſenſi- 
bility to finer eloquence, than is in the power 
of art alone to diſplay; and at others, While 
they obſerved the airy natural grace, which 


oiſtinguiſhes the dance of the fiſhermen and 
peaſants of Naples. Freque ntly as they glided 


round a promontory, whoſc ſhaggy meſes im- 
pended far over the ſea, ſuch magic ſcenes of 


beauty unfolded, adorned by theſe dancing 
groups on the bay beyond, as no pencil could 
do juſtice to. The deep clear waters re Jed 
every image of the landſcape, the Cliffs, branching 
into wild forms, crowned with groves, I hots 

rough foliage often ſpread. down their ſteeps in 
pitureſque nde ; the ruined villa on ſonje 
bold point, peeping. through the trees; peaſants? 


5 cabins hanging on the precipices, and the danc- 
5 5 ing , 
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ing fgures on the ſirand—all touched with the 


ſilvery tint and ſoft ſhadows of moonlight. 


On the other hand; the ſea trembling. with a 
long line of radiance, and ſhewing in the clear 
diſtance the ſails of veſſels ſtealing in every di- 
rection along its ſurface, preſented a profpe& 
as ren s as the eee was beautiful. 


One evening that Vivaldi ſat with Ellens 
and Signora Bianchi, in the very pavilion where 
he had overheard that ſhort but intereſting ſo- 
lloquy, which aſſured him of her regard, he 
pleaded with more than his uſual earneſtneſs 
for a ſpeedy marriage. Bianchi did not op- 
poſe his arguments; ſhe had been ill for 
ſome time, and, believing herſelf to be declin- 
ing faſt, was anxious to have their nuptials con- 
cluded. She ſurveyed with languid eyes, the 
ſcene that ſpread before the pavilion. The 


: prong effulgence which a ſetting- ſun threw over 


the ſea, ſhew! ing innumerable gaily painted ſhips, 
and fiſhing: boats returning from Santa Lucia 


into the port oi Naples, had no longer power 


to cheer her. Even the Roman tower that 
termingted the mole below, touched as it was 
with. the flanting rays; and the various figures 
of fiſhermen, who lay ſmoking beneath its walls, 
An the long ſhadow, or ſtood in the ſunſhine 

on the beach, watching the approaching boats 
of their comrades, combined a picture which 
was no longer intereſting. Alas!“ ſaid ſhe, 
breaking from meditative ſilence, « this ſun ſo 
glorious, which lights up all the various colour- 
ing of theſe ſhores, and the glow of thoſe: ma- 
Jeſtic mountains; alas! I feel that it will not 
long ſhine for me—my eyes muſt ſoon cloſ: 
upon the proſpect for ever l 
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Fo Ellena* $ under reproach | 12 this melan- 
choly ſuggeſtion Bianchi replied only by ex- 
preſſing an earneſt wiſh to witneſs the certainty 


of her being protected; adding, that this mult. 


be ſoon, or ſhe; ſhould not live to ſee it. El- 
lena, extremely ſhocked both by this preſags 
of her aunt's fate, and by the direct reference 
made to her own condition in the preſence of 
Vivaldi, burſt into tears, while he, ſupported 
by the wiſhes of Signora Bianchi, urged his 
ſuit with encreaſed intereſt, 


«© This is not a time for faſtidious ſcruples,” 


faid Bianchi, © now that a ſolemn truth calls 


out to us. My dear girl, | will not diſguiſe 
my feelings; they aſſure me I have not long to- 
live. Grant me then the only requeſt 1 have 
to make, and my laſt hours will be comforted. of 


After a pauſe-ſhe d as ſhe took the hand 
of her niece, „ This will, no doubt, be an: 
awful ſeparation to us both; and it muſt-alſo 
de a mournful one, Signor,“ turning. to Vi- 
valdi, “ for ſhe has becn. as a. daughter to me 
and þ have, 1 truſt, fulfilled to her the Jaties 
of a mother. Judge then, what will be her 
feelings when J am no more. But it will be. 
your care to fouth them.” | 


Vivaldi looked at Ellena, and would have 


I ſpoken; her aunt, however, proceeded. © My 
on feelings would now be little Jeſs poignant, 


it I did not believe that I was confiding her to 


a tenderneſs, which cannot diminiſh; that 1 
| ſhould prevail with her to accept the pcotect on 
| of a huſband, To yoo; Signor, I commit the. 
: legacy of my child. Watch over her future 


moments, guard her from inquietude as vigl- 
laotly 
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lontly as I have done, aud, if poſſible, from 
misfortune ! I have yet much to ſay, but my 
ſpirits are exhauſted,” wi 


While he liſtened to this faored 1 and re- T 
colleQed the injury Eſlena had already fuſtained 
ſor his fake, by the eruet obloquy which the Mar- 
eheſe had thrown upon her character, he felt a 
degree of generous indignation, of which he 
ſcarcely conſe conceal the cauſt, and a ſuceeed- 
ing tenderneſs that almoſt melted him to tears; 
and he ſceretly vowed to defend her fame and 
protect her peace, at the ſacrifice of every 
other e ion. 


Bianchi, as e concluded her exhortation, | 
gave Ellena's hand to Vivaldi, who received | 
it with emotion ſuch as his countenance, only, 
could expreſs, and with ſolemn fervour raifing 
his eyes to heaven, vowed that he never would“ 
betray the confidence thus tepoſed in him, but . 


would watch over the happineſs of Ellena with | 1 
3 care as tender, as anxious, and as unceaſing 1 
as her own; that from this moment he con | 1 
fidered himſelf bound by ties not leſs ſacred ] 
than thoſe which the church confers, to de- 
fend her as his wife, and would do fo to the v 
lateſt moment of his exiſtence. As he ſaid this, h 
the truth of his Amelung e in the e b 
of his manner. t 

"Elena; ill; weeping; and agitated by vari- a 
ous conſiderations, ſpoke not, but withdrawing fc 
the handkerchief from her face, looked at th 
him through her tears, with a ſmile ſo meek, TE 
ſo affeQionate, 'fo' timid; yet fo confiding, as w 
expteſſed all the mingled emotions of her heart, fe 
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and appealed more eloquently to his, than the i 
moſt energetic language could: have done. 20 f 
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1 Before Vivaldi left the viſt. he had Thad 
further converſation with Signora Bianchi, be 
When it was agreed that the nuptials ſhould } 
be ſolemnized on the following week, q 

1 Ellena could be prevailed on to confirm her 

, |  gonſent ſo ſoon; and that when he returned 

the next day, her determination would probably 
de made known to him. 


He departed for Naples once more with the 
lightly- bounding ſteps of joy, which, however, 
when he arrived there, was ſomewhat alloyed 


1, | by a meſſage from the Marcheſe, demandin 
4d þ to ſee him in his cabinet. Vivaldi anticipated 
v, | the ſubje& of the interview, and obeyed the 
8 ſummons with reludance. 
1d | 

nt Þ He found his father - ſo abſorbed in ebomghe, 
th | that he did not immediately perceive him. On 
no raiſing his eyes from the floor, where diſcon- 
yy tent and perplexity ſcemed to have held them, 
od | he fixed a ſtern regard on Vivaldi. I under- 
de- ſttand, ſaid; he, that. you perfiſt in the un- 
the] worthy purſuit againſt which I warned you. I 
his, | ba ve left you thus long to your own diſcretion, 
Fey | becauſe I was willing to afford you an oppor- 


tunity of retracting with grace the declaration, 
| which you dared to make me of your principles 
ari- þ and intentions; but your conduct bas not there- 
vio I fore been the leſs obſerved. - I am informed 
j at that your viſits have been as frequent at the 
eek, reſidence of the unbappy young woman, who 
, as was the ſubjec of our former converſation, as 
cart, I formerly, and that you are as much infatuated.” 
and « If 
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4 If it is Signora Roſalba, whom your ord: 
ſhip means,” faid Vivaldi, “ ſhe is not unhap- 
py 3 and I do not ſeruple to own, that I am 
as fincetely attached to her as ever. Why, my 
dear father,” continued he, ſubduing the feel- 
ings which this degrading mention of Ellena 
had aroufed, * why will you perſiſt in oppoſing 


the happineſs of your fon; and above all, why 


will you continue to think unjuſtly of her, who 
deſerves your admiration as much as my love?“ 


« As J am not a over, replied the Mar- 
cheſe, “ and that the age of boyiſh credulity 
is paſt with me, I do not wilfully cloſe my 
mind againſt examination, but am directed by 


proof and yield to conan.” | 


« What proof is it, my Eded: that hav thus 
eaſily convinced you! ?P? ſaid Vivatdi; * Who 
is it that perſiſts in abuſing your confidence, 
and in deſtroy ing my Peace | pe 


The Marcheſe havghrily Teproved. his ſon 
for ſuch doubts and que ſtions, and 9 long con- 
verfation enfued, which ſcemed neither to re- 


concile the intereſts or the opinions of either 


party. The Marcheſe perſiſted. in accuſation 


and menace; and Vivaldi in defending Ellena, 
and in affirming, that his affections and. inten- 
tions were unalterable. | 


Not any att of W could prevail 
with the Marcheſe to adduce his proofs, or de- 
liver up the name of his informer ; nor any 
menace awe Vivaldi into a renunciation of El- 


lena; and they parted mutnaliy diſſatisfied, 


The Marcheſe had failed on this oceaſion to 
8 
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act with his uſual policy, for his menaces and 
accuſations had arouſed ſpirit , and indignation, 
when kindneſs and gentle remonſtrance would 
certainly have awakened filial affection, and 
might have occaſioned a conteſt in the breaſt 
of Vivaldi. Now, no ſtruggle of oppoſing du- 
ties divided his reſolution. He had no heſita- 
tion on the ſubject of their diſpute; but, re- 


garding his father as a haughty oppreſſor Who 


would rob him of his moſt ſacred right; and 


as one who did not ſcruple to ſtain the name of 
the innocent and the defenceleſs, when his in- 
tereſt required it, upon the doubtful authority 
of a baſe informer, he ſuffered neither pity or 
remorſe to mingle with the reſolution of aſſert- 
ing the freedom of his nature; and was even 
more anxious than before, to conclude a marri— 
age which he believed would ſecure his own 
tavpineſs, and the reputation of Ellena. 


« He returned, therefore, on the following 


day to the villa Altieri, with encreaſed impati- 


ence to learn the reſult of Signora Bianchi's 
farther converſation with her niccc, and the 


day on which the nuptials might be ſolemnized. 


On the way thither, his thoughts were wholl; 


occupied by Elicna, and he proceeded. mecha- 
nically, and without obſerving where he was, 


till the ſhade which the well-known arch threw 
over the road recalled him to local circumſtan- 


ces, and a voice inſtantly arreſted his attention. 


It was the voice of the monk, whoſe figure 
again paſſed before him. Go not to the. villa 


Altieri,” it ſaid folemaly, oi for death is in. * 


houſ- PL. 


Before 
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Before Vivaldi could recover from the dif- 
may into which this abrupt aſſertion and ſudden 
appearance had thrown him, the ſtranger was 
gone. He had efcaped in the gloom of the 
place, and feemed to have retired into the ob- 
feurity, from which he had fo ſuddenly emerg- 
ed, for he was not ſeen to depart from under 


the archway. Vivaldi purſued him with bis | 


voice, conjuring him to appear, and demand- 
ing who was dead; but no voice replied.” 


Believing that the ſtranger could not have eſ- 


caped unſeen from the arch by any way, but 


that leading to the fortreſs above, Vivaldi be- 
gan to aſcend the ſteps, when, conſidering that 


the more certain means of underſtanding this 


awful aſſertion would be, to go immediately to 
the villa Altieri, he left this e ruin and 
haſtened thither. 


An indifferent perſon would probably have 


underſtood the words of the monk to allude 


to Signora Bianchi, whoſe infirm ſtate of health 
rendered her death though ſudden not impro- 
bable; but to the affrighted fapcy of Vivaldi, 


the dying Ellena only. appeared. Mis fears, 


however probabilities might ſanction, or the 
event juſtify them, were natural to ardent at- 
F-Qion ; but they were accompanied by a pre- 
fentiment as extraordinary as it was horrible; 
—it occurred to him more tha once, that Hel- 
lena was mürdered. He ſaw her wounded, and 
bleeding to death; ſaw her aſhy countenunce, and 
her waſting eyes, from which the fptrit of life was 
faſt departing, turned piteouſfly on himſelf, as if im- 
ploring him to ſave her from the fate that was drag- 
ging her to the grave. And, when he reached the 
boundary 
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boundary of the garden, his whole frame trembled 
ſo, with horrible apprehenſion, that he reſted 
a while, unable to venture further towards the 
truth. At length, he ſummoned: courage to 
dare it, and, unlocking a private gate, of which 


he had lately received the key, becauſe it ſpared 


him a conſiderable diſtance of the road to Na- 
ples, he approached the houfe, Every place 
around it was filent and forſaken; many of 
the lattices were cloſed, and, as he endeavoured 
to collect from every trivial circumſtance ſome 
conjecture, his ſpirits itill funk as he ad vanced, 
till, having arrived within a few paces of the 
portico, all his fears were confirmed. He 
heard from within a feeble ſound of lamentati- 


on, and then ſome notes of that ſolemn and 
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peculiar kind of recitative, which 1s in ſome 
parts of Italy the requiem of the dying. The- 
ſounds were ſo low and diftant that they only 
murmured on his ear; but, without pauſing 
for information, he ruſhed into the portico, 
and knocked. loudly at the folding doors, now 
cloſed. inn him. | 


After pes lüge, Beatrice, the old 


houſe- keeper, appeared. She did not wait for 
Vivaldi's enquiries. © Alas! Signor,“ faid 
the, © alas- a- day! who would have thought it; 


who would have expected ſuch a change as 


this! It was only yeſter-evening that you was 
here,—ſhe was then as well as 1 am; who 


would: have thought that ſne would be dead 
to- day?ꝰ | 


« She: is . then 1” exolkimed Vial, 


| ſtruck to the heart 3 * ſhe is dead !” ſtagger- 


| 0g towards a pillar of the hall, and endea- 


vouring 
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vouring to ſapport himſelf againſt it. Beatrice, 
| ſhocked at his condition, would have gone for 
aſſiſtance, but he waved her to ſtay. When 


did ſhe die?” ſaid he, drawing breath with dit- 1 


ficulty, how and where?“ 

1660 Alas! 0 in the vita; Venen cbplicd 
Beatrice, weeping ; who would have thought 
that I ſhould live to fee this day ! I hoped to 
have laid down my old bones in peace.” 


% What has cauſed her death ?” interrupted 
Vivaldi impatiently, “ and when did ſhe die?“ 


© About two of the elock this morning, 
Signor; about two o'clock. O miſerable day, 
that I ſhould live to fee it PP 


& F am better,” ſaid Vivaldi, raiſtng him- 
ſelf; “ lead me to her apartment, —I muſt ſee 
hes, Do not RR: lead me on.” 


7 : 6h Alas! Signor, it is a difeal! gebt; why 
ſhould you with to fee her? Be perſuaded ; do 
not go, Signor; it is a woeful ſight 1? 


Lead me on,” repeated Vivaldi ſternly; 
9 or if you refuſe, I will find the way myſelf,” 


Beatrice, terrified by his look and geſture, 


no Jonger oppoſed him, begging only that he 


would wait till ſhe had informed her lady oi 
his arrival ; but he followed her cloſely up the 
ſtaircaſe and along a corridor that led round 
the weſt ſide of the houſe, which brought him 
to a ſuite of chambers darkened by the cloſed 
lattices, through which he paſſed towards the 

| one 
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one where the body lay. The requiem had 


ceaſed, and no ſound difturbed the awful ſtill- 


neſs that prevailed in theſe deſerted rooms. 
At the door of the laſt apartment, where he 
was compelled to ſtop, his agitation was ſuch, 

that Beatrice, expecting every inſtant to ſee 
him fink to the floor, made am effort to ſupport 
him with her feeble aid, but he gave à ſignal 
for her to retire. He ſoon recovered himſelf 
and paſſed into the chamber of death, the ſo- 


lemnity of which might have affected him in 
any other ſtate of his ſpirits ; but theſe were 


now too ſeverely preſſed upon by real ſuffering 
to feel the influence of local circumſtances. 
Approaching the bed on which the corpſe 


was laid, he raiſed his eyes to the mourner who 


hung weeping over it, and bebeld—Ellena! 
who, ſurpriſed by this ſudden intruſion, and 
ſtill more by the agitation of Vira!di, repeated- 
ly demanded the occaſion of it. But he had 


neither power or inclination to explain a cir- 


cumſtance, which muſt deeply wound the heart 


of Ellena, ſince it would have told that the 
ſame event, which excited her grief, aceiden- 


| wy inſpired his joy. 


He did not long intrude upon the ſacredneſs 
of ſorrow, and the ſhort time he remained was 


employed 1 in cndeavours to command his own. 


emotion and to ſoothe her: 8. 


When he left Ellens che had ſome conver- 
ſation with Beatrice, as to the death of Signora 


Bianchi, and underſtood that ſhe had retired to 


reſt on the preceding night apparently in her 
uſual ſtate of health. “It was about one in the 


morning, Signor,“ continued Beatrice, © 1 was 
waked 
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waked out of my firſt ſleep by a noiſe in my 
lady's chamber. It is a grievous thing to me, 
Signor, to be waked from my firſt ſleep, and 
I, Santa Maria forgive me! was angry at be- 
ing diſturbed? So would not get up, but laid | 
my head upon the pillow again, and tried to 
ſleep; but preſently I heard the noiſe again; 
nay now, ſays I, ſomebody muſt be up in the 
houſe, that's certain. I had ſcarcely ſaid fo, 
Signor, when I heard my young lady's voice 
calling Beatrice! Beatrice ſꝰ Ah! poor young 
lady! ſhe was indeed in a ſad fright, as well 
ſhe might. She was at my door in an inſtant, 
and looked as pale as death, and trembled ſo ! 
« Beatrice,” ſaid ſhe, riſe this moment; my 
aunt is dying.” She did not ſtay for my anſwer, 
but was gone directiy. Santa Maria protect 
me! I thought ! mould have ſwooned outright.“ 


65 Well, but your lady: 2?” ſaid Vivuldi, 
whoſe patience the tedious circumlocution of 
old Beatrice had exhauſted. 


« Ah! my poor lady! Signor, I thought 1 
never ſhould have been able to reach her room; 
and when TI got there, I was ſcarcely more alive 
than herſelf. —There ſhe lay on her bed! Qi | 

was a grievous fight to ſee! there ſhe lay, | 
looking ſo piteouſly; I ſaw ſhe was dying. 
She could not ſpeak, though ſhe tried often, 
but ſhe was ſenſible, for ſhe would look ſo at 
Signora Elena, and then try to ſpeak; it al- 
moſt broke one's heart to ſee her. Something 
; ſeemed to lie upon her mind, and ſhe tried al. 
moſt to the laſt to tell it; and as ſhe graſped 
8 Ellena's hand, ſhe would ſtill look up 
in her face with ſuck doleful expreſſion as no 


One 


1 


one who had not a heart of ftone could bear. 
My poor young miſtreſs was quite overcome 


by it, and cried as if her heart would break. 


Poor young lady! fhe has loſt a friend in- 


deed, ſuch a one as ſhe muſt never hope to 


ſee again“ 


«© But the ſhall find one as firm and affecti- 
onate as the laſt ! exclaimed Vivaldi fervently. 


« The good Saint grant it may prove ſo,” 


replied Beatrice, doubtingly. * All that could 


be done for our dear lady,“ ſhe continued, 
% was tried, but with no avail. She could not 
ſwallow what the Doctor offered her. She 


grew fainter and fainter, yet would often utter 


ſuch deep ſighs, and then would graſp my hand 
ſo hard! At laſt ſhe turned her eyes from 
Signora Fllena, and they grew duller and fixed, 
and ſhe ſcemed not to ſee what was before her. 
Alas! I knew:ſhe was going; her hand did 
not preſs mine as it had done a minute or two 
before, and a deadly coldneſs was upon it. 
'Her face changed ſo too in a few minutes! This 
was about two o'clock, and ſhe died before her 
confeſſor could adminiſter.“ 


Beatrice ceaſed to ſpeak, and wept; Vivaldi 
almoſt wept with her, and it was ſome time be- 
fore he. could command his vioce ſufficiently to 
enquire, what were the ſymptoms of Signora 
Bianchi's diſorder, and whether ſhe had ever 
been tlius ſuddenly attacked before. 


„Never, Signor!“ replied the old houſe- 
keeper; „and though, to be ſure, ſhe had 
long been very infirm, and going down, as one 
may fay, yet, — 
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What is it you mean?“ ſaid Vivaldi. 


« Why, Signor, I do not know what to 


think about my lady's death. To be ſure, there 


is nothing certain; and I may only get ſcoffed 
at, if I ſpeak my mind abroad, for nobody 
would believe me, it is ſo range, yet I muſt 
have my own thoughts, for all that.” 


ce Pray ſpeak intelligibly,” ſaid Vivaldi, « you 
need not apprehend cenſure from me.” 


« Not from you, Signor, but if the report 
ſhould get abroad, and it was known that I had 
ſet it a-going.“ 


* That never ſhall be known from me,” ſaid 
Vivaldi, with enereaſed impatience, * tell me, 


without fear, all that you conjecturé.“ 


& Well then, Signor, I will own, that I do 


not like the ſuddenneſs of my lady's death, no, 


nor the manner of it, nor her appearance atter 
death!“ | 


i Speak expliculy, and to the point,” ſaid 
Vivaldi. 


6 Nay, Signor, there are ſome folks that 


will not underſtand if you ſpeak ever fo plain, 


Jam ſure I ſpeak plain enough. If I might 


tell my mind,—I do not believe ſhe came fairly 


by ber death at laſt !?? 


+ Hew?” ſaid Vivaldi, © ye ur reafons ?” 


«6 Nav, 
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©. 
« Nay, Signor, I have given them already; 


I ſaid I did not like the ſuddenneſs of her death, 9 
nor her appearance after, nor“ — | 4 


«© Good heaven!“ intercupted Vivaldi, 66 you 30 
mean poiſon !? L 


«© Huſh, Signor, huſh ! 1 5 not foy that; 1 
but ſhe did not ſeem to die naturally,“ 90 


«© Who has been at the villa lately e266 -- 
Vivaldi, in a tremulous voice. 
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« Alas! Signor, nobody has been here; ſhe 
lived ſo privately that ſhe ſaw nobody.” 


«© Not one perſon?” ſaid Vivaldi,“ der 
well, Beatrice, had ſhe no viſitor ! "36g 


— Not of a long while, Signor, no viſitors Y 
but yourſelf and her couſin Signor Giotto. i 
The only other perſon that has been within theſe | 
walls for many weeks, to the beſt of my re- j 
> |  membrance, is a ſiſter of the Convent, who | 
I comes for the filks my young lady embroiders.” | 


66 Embroiders What convent p29 1 


j 1 
« The Santa Maria della Pieta, vonder, 1 
Signor; if you will ſtep this way to the win- 1 
t dow, I will ſnew it you. Vonder, among the | 
„ woods on the hill-fide, juſt above thoſe gar- |} 
dens that ſtretch down to the bay. There is '| 
7 an olive ground cloſe beſide it, and obſerve, | 
Signor, there is a red and yellowiſh ridge of 
rocks riſes over the woods higher ſtill, and | 0 
looks as if it would fall down upon thoſe old | | 
ſpires. Have you found it, Signor?“ 
25 
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« How long is it ſince this ſiſter came here?” | 


Taid Vivaldi. 
«© Three weeks at leaft, Signor.“ 


4 And you are certain that no other perion 
has called within that time?“ 


« No other, Signor, except the fiſherman 
and the gardener, and a man who brings 
maccaroni, and ſuch ſort of things; for it is 
ſuch a long way to Naples, Signor, and I have 
ſo little time. 


„ Three weeks, ſay you! You ſaid three 
weeks, I think? Are you certain as to this?“ 


Three weeks, Signor! Santa della Pietaf 
Do you believe, Signor, that we could faſt for 
three weeks! Why, they call almoſt every day.“ 


4 ſpeak of the nun,” faid Vivaldi. 


« O yes, Signor,“ replied Beatrice; “ it 
15 that at leaſt, ſince ſhe was here.” 


6e This is ſtrange !* ſaid Vivaldi, muſing, 
4e but 1 will talk with you ſome other time. 
Meanwhile, I with you could contrive tha: ! 
ſhould ſee the face of your deceaſed lady, 
without the knowledge of Signora Fllena. 
And, obſerve me, Beatrice, be ſtrictly ſent as 
to your ſurmiſes concerning her death: do not 
ſuffer any negligence to betray your ſuſpicions 
to your young miſtreſs, Tas ſhe any falten 
herſelf of the ſame nature?“ 


Beatrice replied, that ſhe believed Signora 
Ellena had none; and promiſed faithfully to 
obſerve his injunctions. Hz 


1 


' He then left the villa, meditating on the 
| circumſtances he had juſt learned, and on the 


- prophetic aſſertion of the monk, between 1 
whom, and the cauſe of Bianchi's ſudden death, 9 
N 

he could not forbear ſurmiſing there was Tone 4 


connection; and it now occurred to him, and ” R 
for the firſt time, that this monk, this myſte- N 
rious ſtranger, was no other than Schedoni, 1 
whom he had obſerved of late going more fre- | 
quently than uſual, to his mother's apartment. 
Ae almoſt ſtarted, in horror of the ſuſpicion, 
to which this conjeQure led, and precipitately 
rejected it, as a poiſon that would deſtroy his 
» | own peace for ever. But though he inſtantly 
diſmiſſed the ſuſpicion, the conjecture return - 1 
ed to his mind, and he endeavoured to recolle& 
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j | the voice and figure of the ſtranger, that he 
r | might compare them with thoſe of the con- 
LE felſor. The voices were, he thought, of a 


different tone, and the perſons of a different 
height and proportion, This compariſon, 
| however, did not forbid him to ſurmiſe that 


” | the ſtranger was an agent of the confeſſor's; 
that he was, at leaſt, a ſecret ſpy upon bis 
- actions, and the defamer of Ellena; while 
5 both, if indeed there were two perſons con- 
C. | . 
f cerned, appeared to be at the command of his 
parents. Fired with indignation of the unwor- 
be = 
__ thy arts that he h-lieved to have been employed 
| againſt him, and impatient to meet the ſtinder- 
as x 
of er of Ellena, he determined to attempt ſome 
n; | Gccifive ſtep towards a diſcovery of the truth, 
_ 
_ | and either to compel the confeſſor to reveal it 


to him, or to ſearch out his agent, who, he 
| fancied, was occaſionally a reſident within the 
Fr ruins of Paluzzi. 
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The inhabitants of the convent, which Bea- 
trice had ported out, did not eſcape his con- 
ſideraticon, but no reaſon appeared for ſuppo- 


ig them the enemies of his Ellena, who, on 
the contrary, he underſtood had been for ſome. | 
years antdahly connected with them. The | 
embroidered ſilks, of which the old ſervant | 
had ſpoken, loffciently explained the nature 
ef the connection, apd diſcovering more fully 
the circumitances of Ellena's fortune; her con- 
du hoightened the tender admiration, with | 


which he had hitherto regarded her, 


The hints for ſuſpicion which Beatrice had | 


given refpe Qing the cauſe of her miſtreſs; 
de ecaſe, inceiantly recurred to him; and it ap- 


peare extraordinary, and ſometimes in the 
. degree nmprobable, that any perſon | 
could he fulF; ercntly intereſted in the death of a 


woman zpparently ſo blameleſs, as to adminiſter 


poiſon to her. What motive could have} 
vrompted fo horrible a deed, was ſtill more 
inexri cable. It was true that ſhe had long | * 
been in a declining ſtate; yet the ſuddennels þ 
of her departure and the ſingularity of ſome | 


circumfances preceding as well as ſome appear- 


ances that had followed it, compelled Vivaldi? 
to doubt as to the cauſe, He believed, how- 
ever, that, after having ſeen the corpſe, his 


doubts muſt vaniſh ; and Beatrice had promiſed, 


that, if he could return in the evening, when | 


Fllena had retired to reſt, he ſhould be permit- 
ted to viſit the chamber of the deceaſed, 
There was ſomething repugnant to his feelings, 
in going thus ſecretly, or, indeed, at all, to 
the reſidence of Ellena at this delicate period, 


yet it was nc ccſſary he ſhould introduce chere 
ſom: 
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. ſome medical protefior,. o on whoſe jadgment he 


could reſt, reſpectins the occaliva of Bianchi's 
death; and as he believed he ſhould ſoon ac- 


© quire the right of vindicating tie honour of 
| Fllena, that gonfideration did not fo ſeriouſly 
affect him as otherwiſe it would have done. The 
* enquiry which called him thither was, beſides, 
of a nature too ſoleran and important to be 
; lightly. reſigned; he had, therefore, told Bea- 
trice he would be punctual to the hour the 


appointed. His intention to ſearch for the monk 


was thus again interrupted, 


. A FE. IV. 


*: Untold th' impenetrable myſtery. 
That ſets ye ur foul and you at endless diſcord.“ 
 Mrs1extous MoTaer, 


W. HEN Vivaldi returned to Naples, he 


8 enquired for the Marcheſa, of whom he wiſhed 
40 aſk. fome queſtions concerning Schedoni, 
which, though he ſcarcely expected they would 


be explicitly anſweree, might yet lead to part of 
*the truth he ſought for. 


The Marcheſa was in her cloſet, and Vie 
valdt found the confeſſor with har, «© This 


us, Taid he 


— 


| 
whether he deſerves my ſulpicions before J leave 
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deepiy, engaged in conver- 


ther? ien, that he did not imme diately perceive 


10 Me 


2 2 Vivaldi, 


* bot {| will know. 


Vivaldi, who ſtood for a moment examining 


His countenance, and tracing ſubjeAs for cu. | 
r.ofity in its deep lines. His eyes, while he | 


ſpoke were caſt downward, and his features 


were fixed in an expreſſion at once ſevere and | 

crafty. The Marcheſa was liſtening with deep 
attention, her head inclined towards him, as if | 
to catch the loweſt murmur of his voice, and | 
her face picturing the anxiety and vexation of | 
her mind. This was evidently. a conference, | 


not a confeſſion. 


V waldi adyancing the monk raiſed his eyes; 
his countenance ſuffered no change, as they met 
thoſe of Vivaldi, He roſe, but did not take 
leave, and returned the flight and ſomewhat | 


baughty falutation of Vivaldi, with an incli- 


nation of the head, that indicated a pride will- 
out pettiſhncſs, and a firmneſs bordering - og 


contempt. 


The Marcheſa, on perceiving her ſon, war - 
fomewhat embarraſſed, and her brow, befor“ 
flightly contracted by vexation, now frowned! 


with ſeverity. Yet it was an involuntary emo- 
tion, for ſhe endeivoured to chaſe the ep 
fion of it with a ſmile. Vivaldi liked the ſmik 
Mill leſs than the frown. 


Schedoni ſeated himſelf * and deen 


with almoſt the caſe of a man of the world, t 


eonverſe on general topics. Vivaldi, his | 
was reſerved and ſilent; he knew not how tog 


begin a converſation, which might lead to it 


knowledge he deſired, and the Marcheſa di ' 
rot relieve him from- the difficulty. His cy $ 
and his car aſlſted him to conje &ure at leak þ 

| 
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if not to obtain the information he wiſhed; 
and, as he liſtened to the deep tones of Sche- 
doni's voice, he became almoſt certain, that 
they were not the accents of his unknown ad- 
viſer, though he conſidered, at the fame mo- 
ment, that it was not difficult to diſguiſe, cr 
to feign a voice. His ſtature ſeemed to de- 
eide the queſtion more reaſonably; for the 
figure of Schedoni appeared taller than that 
of the ſtranger; and though there was ſome- 
thing of reſemblance in their air, which Vi- 
valdi had never obſerved before, he again con- 
ſidered, that the habit of the ſame order, which 
each wore, might eaſily occaſion an artificial 
' reſemblance. Of the likeneſs, as to counten- 
- ance, he could not judge, ſince the ſtranger 
had been ſo much ſhrouded by his cowl, that 
Vivaldi had never diſtinaly ſeen a ſingle fea- 
ture. Schedoni's hood was now thrown back, 
ſo that he could not compare even the air of 
their heads under ſimilar circumſtances ; but as 
he remembered to have ſeen the confeſſor on a 
former day approaching his mother's cloſet with 
tbe cowl ſhading his face, the ſame gloomy 


ſeverity ſeemed to characterize both, and nearly 


the ſame terrible portrait was drawn on his 


fancy. Yet this again might be only an arti- 


| ficial effect, a character which the cowl alone 


gave to the head; and any face ſeen imperfe&- 
ly beneath its dark ſhade, might have appeared 
equally ſevere. Vivaldi was ſtill extremely per- 
plexed in his opinion. One circumſtznce, how- 


ever ſeemed to throw ſome light on his judg- 


ment. The ſtranger had appeared in the habit 
Jof a monk, and if Vivaldi's tranſient  obſerva- 
ion might be truſted, he was of the very ſame 
order with that of Schedoni. Yet if he were 


E 3 Schedoni, 


—— k . 


Schedoni, or even his agent; it was not pro- 
bable that he would have ſhewn himſelf in e 
dreſs that might lead to a diſcovery of his 
perſon. That he was anxious for concealment, 
his manner nad ftrongly proved; it ſeemed then, 
that this habit of a monk was only a. diſguiſc, 
aſſumed for the purpoſe of mifleading conjec- 
ture, Vivaldi, however, determined to put ſome 
queſtions to Schedoni, and at the ſame time to 
obſerve their effect vis his countenance, He 
took Occaſion to notice ſome drawings of ru— 
ins, which ornamented the cabinet of the Mar- 
cheſa, and to fay that the fortreſs of Paluzzi 
was worthy of being added to her colleQion, 
Jou have ſeen it lately, perhaps, reverend 
i3ther,” added Vivaldi, with a penetrating 


It is a ſtriking: reliquo of antiquity,” 
pie the confe ſſor. 


&. That arch,” reſumed Vivaldi, his eye {til 
fixed on Schedoni, “ that arch ſuſpended be- 
tween two rocks, the one overtopped by tix 
towers of the fortreſs, the other ſhadowed with 
pine and broad oak, has a fine effect. But 2 
picture of it would want human figures. Now 
either the groteſque? Apes of banditti lurking C 
within the ruin, as if ready to ſtart out upon 
the traveller, or a friar rolled up in his black 
garments, juſt ſtealing forth from under th: 
ſhade of the arch, and looking like ſome ſuper. 


natural meſſenger of evil w ould finiſh the piece.” 


The features of Schedoni tullered; no change 
during this ſpeech. Your Patte is com- 
plete,” ſaid he, “ and I cannot but admire the 

facilit; / 
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facility with which you have claſſed the monks 
together with banditti.“ 


« Your pardon, holy father,” ſaid Vivaldi, 
« ] did not draw a parallel between them.” 


© O! no offence, Signor,“ replied Schedoni, 
with a ſmile ſomewhat ghaſtly. 


During the latter part of this converſation, 
if converſation it may be cailed, the Yirchela 
had follewed a ſervant, who had brought her a 
jetter, out of the apartment, and as the con- 


feſſor appeared to await her return, Vivaldi 


determined to preſs his enquiry. * It appears, 
however,” ſaid he, that Paluzzi, if not 
haunted by robbers, 1s at leaſt frequented by 


eccleſiaſties; for I have ſeldom paſſed it with- 
out ſeeing one of the order, and that one has 


appeared ſo ſuddenly, and vaniſhed ſo ſuddenly, 


that I have been almoſt compelled to believe 


ſtill 
be- 
the 
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he was literally a e being! 


& The convent of the Black Pemtents is not 
far diſtant,” obſerved the confeſſor. 


% Does the dreſs of this convent reſemble 
that of your order, reverend father? for J ob- 


ſerved that the monk I ſpeak of was habited 


like yourſelf ; aye, and he was abont your ſta- 


ture, and very much reſembled you.” 


“That well may be, Signor,“ replied the 
eonfeſſor calmly; * there are many brethren 
vo, no doubt, reſemble each other; but wo 
* others of the Black Penitents are dlothed- 
ackeloth; and the death's head on the cvs, 
Þ} E 4 the 
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the peculiar ſymbol of this order, would not 
have eſcaped your obſervation ; it could not, 
therefore, be a member of their ſociety whom 
you have ſcen.” 


am not ine to think that it was, ”ſaid 
Vivaldi; “ but be it who it may, J hope ſoon 
to be better acquainted with him, and to tell him 
truths ſo ſtrong, that he ſhall not be permit- 
ted even to affect the miſunderſtanding of 
them.” 


« You will do right, if you have cauſe of 
complaint againſt him,“ obſerved Schedoni. 


« And only if I have eauſe of complaint, holy 
father? Are ſtrong truths to be told only 
when there is direct caufe of complaint? Is 
it only when we are injured that we are to 
be fincere?” He believed that he had now de- 
te cted Schedoni, who ſeemed to have betrayed 
a conſciouſneſs that Vivaldi had reaſon for 
complaint againſt the ſtrapger. 


« You will obſerve, reverend father, that 


1 have not ſaid I am injured,” he added. It 


you know that 1 am, this muſt be by other 
means than by my words; I have not even ex- 
. reſentment.” 


% Except by your voice and eye, Signor, 


replied Schedoni drily. “ When a man 1s ve- 
hement and diſordered, we uſually are inclined 
to ſuppoſe he feels reſentment, and that he 
has cauſe of complaint, either real or imagi- 
nary. As I have not the honour of being ac- 
quainted with the ſubject you allude to, | 

cannot 
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cannot decide to which of the two your cauſe 


j belongs.” 


« J have never been in doubt as to that,” 


| faid Vivaldi haughtily ; “ and if I had, you 


will pardon me, holy father, but I ſhould not 
have requeſted your deciſion. My injuries are, 
alas! too real; and I now think it is alſo too 
certain to whom I may attribute them. The 
ſccret adviſer, who ſteals into the boſom of 
a family only to poiſon its repoſe, the informer 


—the baſe aſperſer of innocence, ſtand revealed 


in one perſon before me. 


Vivaldi delivered theſe words with a. tem- 
pered energy, at once dignified and pointed, 


which ſeemed to ſtrike directly to the heart of 


Schedoni; but, whether it was his conſcience 
or his pride that took the. alarm, did not cer- 
tainly appear, Vivaldi believed the former. 


A dark malignity overſpread the features of 


the monk, and at that moment Vivaldi thought 
he beheld a man, whoſe paſſions might impel 
him to the perpetration of almoſt any crime, 
now hideous ſoever. He reooiled from him, 
as if he had ſuddenly ſeen a ſerpent in his path, 
and ſtood gazing on his face, with an attention 
ſo wholly occupied as to be unconſcivus that 


he did ſ. o. 


Schedoni almoſt inftantly recove ed himfel”; 


bis features relaxed from their firſi expreſſion; 


and that portentous darkneſs paſſed away from 


his countenance ; but with a look bat was ſt ll 
ſtern and haughty, he ſaid, 8 gnor, how- 
ever ignorant I may be of the ſub ect of your 
diſcontent, I cannot miſunderſtand that your 
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reſentment is, to ſome extent or other, di- ; 
reQed'againſt myſelf as the cauſe of it. Yet | 
1 will not ſuppoſe, Signor; I ſay I will not 
Tuppoſe,” raiſing his voice ſignificantly, “ tha? 
ou have dared to brand me with the ignomi- | 
nious titles you have juſt uttered ;3 but? 


cc 1 have applied them to the author of mi 


injuries,“ interrupted Vivaldi; “ you, father, 
can beſt inform me Whcther they applied to 
vourſelf.“ | ' 
c 
&«-T have then nothing to complain ot, fad! 
Schedoni, adro | h a ſudden 1 © 
chedoni, adroit! 15, ANU W ith a ſudden e 
nels, that e Yavaldh 41 you direct 8 
ed them againſt the author of your injuries 3 
whatever they may be, I am. ſatisfle d.“ ; , 
= WY 
MW 
The chearful complacency, with which he | 
3 7 
{poke this, renewed the doubts of Vivaldi, who!“ 
| ; Fi 
thought 1t nearly impoſſible that a man conſci-þ 4 * 
ous of oo coutd aſſume, under the "By FU 
charge of it, the tranquil and dignified ain” * 
3 . ® 3 ae 1 
which the coaft-for now diſplayed, He begary * [hi 
to accuſe himſelf of having condemned him wulf © 
9 nſhnefc - { 1114 be "+ i re] 
paſſionate raſnneſs, and gradually became focht, hy 
ed at the indecorum of his conduct towards * 12 
tur 
mon of Schedoni's age and facred profcilion ;: 


Thoſe expreſſions of countenance, which had 6 
jo much alarmed him, he was now inefined t 7 
think the effects of a jealous and haughty bes 07 
nour, and he almoſt forgot the malignity, which ; 
had mingled witn Schedoni's pride, in forro! | : 
for the offence that had provoked it. Tu 1 
net leſs precipitate in his pity than his ange L 8 
ard credulous alike to the paſſion of the maj Vir 


ment was now as Eager to ologize il 
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his error, as he had been haſty in committing 
it. The frankneſs, with which he apologized 
and lamented the impropriety of his conduct, 


would have won an eaſy forgiveneſs from a 
generous heart. Schedoni liſtened with appa- 


rent complacency and ſecret contempt. He 


regarded Vivaldi as a raſh boy, who was ſway- 
ed only by his paſſions; but while he ſuffered 
deep reſentment for the evil in his character, 
he felt neither reſpe& nor kindneſs for the 
good, for the ſincerity, the love of juſtice, 
the generoſity, which threw a brilliancy cven 


on his foibles. Schedoni, indeed, ſaw only. 


evil in human nature. 


Had the heart of Vivaldi been leſs generous, 


| he would now have diſtruſted the ſatisfa Aion, 


which the confeſſor aſſumed, and have dic 
vered the contempt and malignity, that Iurked 
behind the ſmile thus imperfectly maſking his 
countenance, The confeſſor perceived his pow 
er, and the character of Vivaldi lay before 


him as a map. He ſaw, or fancicd he ſaw 
every line and feature of its plan, and the 
| relative proportions of every energy and weak» 
neſs of its nature. He believed, alſo, he ae 
turn the very virtues of this young man àagaluſt 
Jiimſelf, and he exulted, even while the: "mile 
E3 of good- -will was yet upon his countenance, in 
| | anticipating the moment that ſhould ave: lim 
| ; the paſt outrage, and which, w ble Viealdi 


was ingenuouſly lamenting it, he had apparcnt- 


* forgotten. 


Schedoni was thus ruminating evil againſt 
hes and Vivaldi was confidering how he 


de poſſibly make Schedoni atonement for 
H 
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the affront he had offered him, when the 


ſome ſymptoms of the agitation which had 


Marcheſa returned to the apartment; and 
perceived in the honeſt countenance of Vivaldi 


paſſed over it; his complexion was fluſhed, 


and his brow ſlightly contracted. The face of | 
Schedoni told nothing but complacency, except 


that now and then when he looked at Vivaldi, 


* 
- _ <= 
pal © 
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it was with half-ſhut eyes, that indicated tre- 


chery, or, at leaſt, cunning, trying to conceal 
exaſperated pride. 


The Marcheſa, with diſpleaſure directed 


againit her ſon, enquired the reaſon. of his | 
emotion ; but he, ſtung with conſciouſneſs of | 
his conduct towards the monk, could neither | 
endure to explain it, or to remain in her pre- 
ſence, and faying that he would confide h's | 
honour to the diſcretion of the holy father, who | 


would ſpeak only too favourably of his fault, 
he abruptly left tte room. 


When he had departed, Schedoni gave, 
with ſeeming reluctance, the explanation which 
the Marcheſa required, but was cautious not to 
ſpeak too favourably of Vivaldi's conduct, 


which, on the contrary, he repreſented as much]! 


more inſulting than it really was; and, while 


he aggravated the offenſive part of it, he ſup- 
preſſed all mention of the candour and ſelf. 


* 
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reproach, which had followed the charge. 


very young,” added the monk, when he pe- 


ceived that he had ſufficiently exaſperated the b 


Let this he managed fo artfully that he appear- [4 
ed to extenuate Vivaldrs errors, to lament the“ 
baſtineſs of his temper, and to plead for a for- 
giveneſs from his irritated mother. He i 
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„ 
Marcheſa againſt her ſon; © he is very young, 


and youth is warm in its paſſions and precipitate 


in its judgments. He was, beſides, jealous, no 


doubt, of the friendſhip, with which you are 


pleaſed to honour me; and it is natural that a 


ſon ſhould be jealous of the attention of ſuch 
a mother.“ 


«© Youare too good, father,” ſaid the Mar- 


cheſa; her refentment encreaſing towards Vi- 


valdi in proportion as Schedoni diſplayed his 
artificial candour and meekneſs, 


“It is true,” continued the confeſſor, © that 


I perceive all the inconveniences to which my 
attachment, I ſhould ſay my duty to your fa- 
mily expoſes me; but I willingly ſubmit to 


theſe, while it is yet poſſible that my advice 
may be a means of preſerving the honour of 
your houſe unſullied, and of ſaving this incon- 
ſiderate young man from ſuture miſery and 
unavailing repentance.” 


During the warmth of this ſympathy in re- 
ſentment, the Marcheſa and Schedoni mutually, 
and fincerely, loſt their remembrance of the 


unworthy motives, by which each knew the 


other to be influenced, as well as that diſguſt 
which thoſe who act together to the ſame bad 
end, can ſeldom eſcape from feeling towards 
their aſſociates. The Marcheſa, while ſhe com- 


mended the fidelity of Schedoni, forgot his 


views and her promiſes as to a rich benefice ; 


while the confeſſor imputed her anxiety for the 
ſplendor of her ſon's condition to areal intereſt 


in his welfare, not a care of her own dignity. 
After mutual compliments had been exchanged, 
they 
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they proceeded to a long con! fultation concern. 
ing Vivaldi, and it was agreed, that their efforts 
for what they termed his preſervation ſhould no 
longer be confined to remonſtrances. 


CHAP.Y, 


„ What if it be a peiſon, Which the friar | 
Subtly hath miniſtered 25— SHAKESPEARE. 


| JF when his firſt feelings of pity 
and compunction fur having inſulted an aged 
man, the member of a ſacred proſeſſion, were 

paſt, and when he looked with a more deliberat: 

eye upon ſome circumſtances of the confeſſor' 
conduct, perceived that ſuſpicion was again 
gathering on his mind. But, regarding this a: 
a ſymptom of his own weakneſs, rather than as 
a hint of truth, he endeavoured, with a mag- 


nanimous diſdain, to rejea every ſurmiſe that 


boded e of euer 


When evening arrived, be haſtened towards 
the villa Altieriz and, having met without the 
city, according to appo intment, a phyſician, 
upon whoſe honor and ju dg mentthe thought he 

ight rely, they proceeded” n their way to- 
gether. Vivaldi had forgotten, during the 


confuſion of his laſt interview wah E le ga. to 


deliver up the key of the garden-gdte,. and he 
now entered it as uſual, though he could-not 
entirely overcome the reluQance, which he 
felt on thus viſiting, in ſecret and at night, the 
dwelling of Ellena. Under no other circum- 


ſtances, 
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EE ſtances, however, could the phyſician, whoſe 
' 2 opinion was ſo neceſſary to his peace, be in- 
troduced without betraying a ſuſpicion, which 

muſt render her unhappy, probably for ever. 


portico, led the way to the chamber where the 
corpſe was laid out; and Vivaldi, though con- 
ſiderably affected when he entered, ſoon reco- 
vered compoſure enough to take his ſtation on 
bone ſide of the bed, while the phyſician placed 
himſelf on the other. Unwilling to expoſe 
his emotion to the obſervation of a ſervant,. 
and deſirous alſo of ſome private converſation 
with the phyſician, he took the lamp from » 
Beatrice and diſmiſſed her. As the light glared 
upon the livid face of the corpſe, Vivaldi 
gazed with melancholy ſurpriſe, and an effort 
of reaſon was neceſſary to convince him, that 
this was the ſame countenance which only one 
evening preceding was animated like his own; 
which had looked upon him in tears, while, 
f with anxicty the moſt tender, ſhe had commit- 
| ted the happineſs of her niece to his care, and 
had, alas! too juſtly predicted her approaching 
dilolvtion. The circumſtances of that ſcene 
now appeared to him like a viſion, and touched. 
every fibre of his heart. He was fully ſenſible 
LS of the importance of the truſt committed to 
"2 him, and, as he now hung over the pale and 
deſerted form of Bianchi, he filently renewed- 


7 Beatrice, who had watched for them in the 9 
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bis ſolemn vows to Fllena, to deſerve the CON- 

e ' fidence of her departed guardian. 

5 Before Vivaldi had courage enough to aik 1 
bs the opinion of the phyſiciin, who was {till 1 
2 viewing the face of the deecaſed with very | 
46 | carneſt 1 
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earneſt attention and diſapproving countenance, | 


his own ſuſpicions ſtrengthened from ſome cir- 
cumſtances of her appearance; and particularly 
from the black tint that prevailed over her 
complexion, it ſeemed to him, that her death 
had been by poiſon. He feared to break a 
ſilence, which prolonged his hope of the con- 
trary, feeble though it was; and the phyſician, 
who probably was apprehenſive for the con- 


ſequence of delivering his real thoughts, did: | 


not ſpeak. 


e I read your opinion,“ ſaid Vivaldi, at 


length, “it eoincides with my own.” 


& J know not as to that, Signor,“ replied 
the phyſician, “ though I think T perceive what 
is yours. Appearances are unfavourable, yet 
I will not take upon me to decide from thein, 
that it is as you ſuſpect. Fhere are other cir- 
cumſtances, under which fimilar appearances 
might occur.“ He gave his reaſons for this 
aſſertion, which were plauſible even to Vivali, 
and concluded with requefting to ſpeak with 
Beatrice, for I wiſh to underſtand,” ſaid ke, 
« what was the exact ſituation of this lady for 
fome hours previous to her deceaſe,” 


After a converſation of ſome length with 
Beatrice, whatever might be the opinion re- 
ſulting from his enquiries, he adhered nearly 
to his former affertions; pronouncing that fo 
many contradictory circumſtances appeared, 
as rendered it impoſſible for him to decide, 
whether Bianchi had died by poiſon, or other- 
wiſe, He ftated more fully than he had done 
before, the reaſons, which muſt render the 

opinion 
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opinion of any medical perſon, on this ſub- 
ject, doubtful. But, whether it was that he 
feared to be reſponſible for a deciſion, which 
would accuſe ſome perſon of murder, or that 
he really was inclined to believe that Bianchi 
died naturally, it is certain he ſeemed diſpoſed 
to adopt the latter opinion; and that he was 
very anxious to quiet the ſuſpicions of Vivaldi. 
He ſo far ſucceeded, indeed, as to convince 


him that it would be enavailing to purſue the 


enquiry, and almoft compelled him to believe, 
that ſhe had departed according to the common 
courſe of nature. 


Vivaldi, having Iingered awhile over the 


death-bed of Bianchi, and taken a laſt farewel 


of her ſilent form, quitted the chamber and 
as he had approached, and 
unobſerved, as he believed, by Ellena or any 
other perſon. The morning dawned over the 
ſea, when he returned into the garden, and a 
few fiſhermen, loitering on the beach, or put- 


ting off their little boats from the ſhore, were 


the only perſons viſible at this early hour. 
The time, however, was paſſed for renewing 
the enquiry he had purpoſed at Paluzzi, and 


the brightening dawn warned him to retire. 


To Naples, therefore, he returned, with ſpirits 


ſomewhat ſoothed by a hope, that Bianchi had 


not fallen prematurely, and by the certainty 
that Ellena was well. On the way thither, he 
paſſed the fort without interruption, and, having 
parted with the phyſician, was admitted into 
his father's manſion by a confidential ſervant. 
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CHAP. vi. 


, „For here have been 
Some ſix or ſeven, who did hide their faces | 
Even from darkneſs,” | SHAKESPEAR?, 


| © Das A, on thus ſuddenly loſing her aunt, 
her only relative, the friend of her whole life, 
felt, as if left alone in the world. But it was 
not in the firſt moment of affliftion that this 
feeling occurred. Her own forlorn fituation 
was not even obſerved, while affe ction, pity, 
and irreſiſtible 87 ef for Bianchi, occupied her 
heart. 


Bianchi was to be interred in the church 
belonging to the convent of Santa Maria della 
Pieta. The body, attired according to the cuſ- 
tom of the country, and decorated with flow- 
ers, was carried on an open bier to the place 
of interment, attended only by prieſts and 
toreh-bearers. But Filena could not endure 
thus lightly to part with the reliques of a be- 
loved friend, and being reſtrained by cuſtom 
from following the corpſe to the grave, ſhe re- 
paired firſt to the convent, to attend the fu— 
neral ſervice. Her ſorrow did not allow 
her to join in the choral ſymphonies ef 


the . nuns, but their ſacred folemnity was 


ſoothing to her ſpirits, and the tears ſhe hed 
while ſhe liſtened to the lengthening notes, al- 
ſoaged the force of grief, | 


When the ſervice concluded, ſhe withdrew 
to the parlour of the lady Abbeſs, who mingled 
with her conſolations many entreaties that Ll- 
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lena would make the convent her prefent aſy- 
lum; and her affliction required little perſua- 
ſion on this ſubject. It was her with to retire 
hither as to a ſanctuary, which was not only 


ſuitable to her particular circumſtances, but eſ- 


pecially adapted to the preſent ſtate of her 
ſpirits. Here ſhe believed that ſhe ſhould ſooner 
acquire refignation, and regain tranquility, than 
in a place leſs conſecrated to religion; and, 

before ſhe took leave of the Abbeſs, it Was 
agreed, that ſhe ſhould be received qs a boarder. 
To acquaint Vivaldi with her intention was, 
indeed, her chief motive for returning to the 
villa Altieri, after this her reſolution had been 
taken, Her affection and efteem had been gra- 
dual in their progreſs, and had now attained à 
degree of ſtrength, which promiſed to decide 
the happineſs or miſery of her whole hfe. The 
ſanction given by her avnt to this choice, and 
particularly the very ſolemn manner in which, 
on the evening preceding her death, ſhe be- 
queathed Ellena to his care, had ſtill endeared 


him to her heart, and imparted a ſacredneſs 


to the engagement, which made her conſider 
Vivaldi as her guardian and only ſurviving pro- 
tector. The more tenderly ſhe lamented her 
deceaſed relative, the more tenderly ſhe thought 
of Vivaldi; and her love for the one was fo 
intimately connected with her affection for the 


other, that each ſeemed ſtrengthened and ex- 


alted by the union. 


When the funeral was over, they met at 


Altieri. 


He was neither ſurprized nor averſe to her 


| withdrawing awhile to a convent; for there was 


a pr opriaty | 
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a propriety in retiring, during the period of 


her grief, from a home where ſhe had no 
longer a guardian, which delicacy ſeemed to 
demand. He only ſtipulated that he might be 
permitted to viſit her in the parlour of the 
convent, and to clatm- when decorum ſhould 
no longer obje & to it, the hand, which Bianchi 


had reſigned to him. 


Notwithſtanding that he yielded to this ar- 
rangement without complaining, it was not en- 


tirely without repining; but being aſfured by 
Ellena of the worthinefs of the Abbeſs of the 
Santa Maria della Pieta, he endeavoured to 
filence the ſecret murmurs of his heart- with 
the conviction of his judgment. 


Meanwhile, the deep impreſſion made by 
his unknown tormentor, the monk, and, eſpe- 
cially by his prediction of the death of Bianchi, 
remained upon his mind, and he onee more 
determined to aſcertain, if poſſible, the true 
nature of this portentons viſitant, and what 
were the motives. which induced him to haunt 
his footſteps and interrupt his peace. He was 
awed by the circumſtances which had attended 
the viſitations of the monk, if monk it was; 
by the ſuddenneſs of his appearance, and de- 
parture ; by the truth of his prophecies ; and, 
above all, by the ſolemn event which had ve- 
rified his laſt warning; and his imagination, 
thus elevated by wonder and painful curioſity, 
was prepared for ſomething above the reach of 
common conjecture, and beyond the accom- 
pliſhment of human agency. His underſtand- 
ing was ſufficiently clear and ſtrong to teach 
him to dete & many errors of opinion, that 
prevailed 
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1 prevailed around him, as well as to deſpiſe the 
common ſuperſtitions of his country, and, in 
the uſual ſlate of his mind, he probably would | 
not have pauſed for a moment on the ſubje& j : 
before him ; but his paſſions were now inter- i! 
eſted and his fancy awakened, and, though he 1 
was unconſcious of this propenſity, he would, 
perhaps, have been ſomewhat diſappointed to f 
have deſcended ſuddenly from the region of Wl 
fearful ſublimity, to which he had ſoared—the of 
world of terrible ſhadows—to the earth, on 


which he daily walked, and to an explanation 
ſimply natural. 


1 


Nase deſigned to vilit again, at midnight, the 

fortreſs of Paluzzi, and not to watch for the 
appearance of the ſtranger, but to carry torches 
into every receſs of the ruin, and diſcover, at 
. lleaſt, whether it was haunted by any other 
„ | human beings than himſelf. The chief diffi- 
+ | culty, which had hitherto delayed him, was 
e that of finding a perſon, in whom he could con- 
at fide, to accompany him in the ſearch, ſince 
-t | bis former adventure had warned him never 
as | to renew 1t alone. Signor Bonarmo perſiſted 
d | abſolutely, and, perhaps, wiſely, to refuſe his 
s requeſt on this ſubject; and, as Vivaldi had 
le- no other acquaintance, to whom he choſe to 
1d, give ſo much explanation of the affair as might 
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be- induce. compliance, he at length determined to | 
on, | take with him Paulo, his own ſervant. 3 
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of! On the evening, previous to the day of El- 
3 Y lena's departure to the Santa della Pieta, Vi- 
505 Y valdi went to Altieri, to bid her adieu. Dur— 

ing this interview his ſpirits were more than 
hat uſually depreſſed nd, though he knew that 
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her retirement was only for a ſhort period, 
and had as much confidence in the -continu- 
ance of her affe ction, as is, perhaps, poſſible to 
a lover, Vivaldi felt as if he was parting with 
her for ever. A thouſand vague and fearful 
conjectures, ſuch as he had never till this mo- 
ment admitted, aſſailed him, and amongſt them, 
it appeared probable, that the arts of the nun; 
might win her from the world, and ſacrifice her 
to the cloiſter. In her preſent ſtate of ſorrow 


this ſeemed to be even more than probable, and | 


not all the aſſurances which Ellena gave him, 
and in theſe parting moments ſhe ſpoke with 
leſs geſerve than ſhe had hitherto done, could 
entirely re-aſſure his mind. It ſhould ſeem, 
Ellena, by theſe boding fears,“ ſaid he, impru— 
. denily, © that I am parting with you for ever; 
J feel a weight upon my heart, which I cannot 
throw off. Yet I confent that you ſhall with- 
draw awhile to this convent, convinced of the 
propricty of the ſtep; and I ought, allo, to 
know that you will ſoon return; that I hal! 
ſoon take you from its walls as my wiſe, never 
more to leave me, never more to paſs from 
my immediste care and tenderneſs. I ought 
to teel aſſured of all this; yet ſo apt are m; 
fears, that I cannot confide in what is probable, 
but rather apprehend what is poſſible. And i: 
it then poſſible that I yet may loſe you; and 
is it only probable that you may be mine for 
ever? How, under ſuch circuniſtances, could 
I weakly confent to your retirement? Why 
did I not urge you to, beſtow immediately tho 
indiſſoluble bonds: which no human force can 
burſt aſunder? How could I leave the deſtiny 
of all my peace within the reach of a poſil;'- 
lity, v which, it was once in my power to have 
. removed 
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4 removed ! Which it way in my power It i is, 


I perhaps, ſtill in my power. O Ellena! let che 
ſeverities of cuſtom yield to the ſecurity of 


my happineſs. If you do goto the Santa Ma- 


© ria, let it be only to viſit its altar!“ 


Vivaldi delivered this exbodulction with a 


- rapidity, that left no pauſe for Ellena to inter- 
rupt him. When, at length, he concluded, ſne 


| gently reproached him for doubting the con- 


' tinuance of her regard, and endeavoured to 


ſooth his apprehenſions of misfortune, but 
would not liften to his requeſt. She repreſent- 


| ed, that not only the ſtate of her ſpirits re- 


quired retirement, but that reſpect to the me- 
mory of her aunt demanded it; and. added 
gravely, that if he had ſo little confidence in 
the ſteadineſs of her opinions, as to doubt the 


conſtancy of her affection, and for ſo ſhort a 


period, unleſs her vows were ſecured to him, 


be had done imprader:tly to elect her for the 
companion of his whole lite. 


Vivaldi, then aſhamed of the weakneſs he 


| had hetrayed, heſought her forgiveneſs, and 


endeavoured to appeaſe appreheniions which 
paſſion only made plauſible, and which reaſon 


reproved; notwithſtanding which, he could re- 
Cover neither tranquility nor confidence; nor 
could Fllena, though her conduct was ſup— 
reed and encouraged by juſtneſs of ſenti- 


ment, entirely remove the oppreſſion of ſpi- 
rits ſbe had felt from almoſt the firſt moment 
They parted with many 
and Vivaldi, before he finally took his 
eave, frequently 'eturned to claim ſome pro- 


| Ke or to aſcertain ſome explanation, till El- 


lena 


( 96 ) I 
lena remarked with a forced ſmile; that theſe . 
reſembled eternal adieus, rather than thoſe of | . 
only a few days; an obſervation which renew- F 
ed all his alarm, and; furniſhed an excuſe for | _ p 


again delaying . his departure. At length he | | , 
tore himſelf away, and left the villa Altieri; fi 
but as the time was yet too early to ſuit his 1. 
purpoſed enquiry at Taluxi, he unned to d. 
Naples. J e ore 8870 | fi 


_ Ellena, meanwhile, endeaveuring to diſſipate 
melancholy recollections by employment, con- 
tinued buſied in preparation for her departure Þ th 
on the following day, till a late hour of the Þ ole 
night. In the proſpe& of quitting, though only ine 
for ſo ſhort a period, the home where ſhe had up 
paſſed almoſt every day ſince the dawn of her Þ po 


earlieſt remembrance, there was ſomething me- Þ he; 
lancholy, if not ſolemn in leaving theſe well- J bre 
known ſcenes, where, it might be ſaid, the Þ {1 
ſhade: of her deceaſed relative ſeemed yet to Þ af 
linger, ſhe was quitting all veſtige of her late gar 
happineſs, all note of former years and pre- Þ ang 
Tent conſolation ; ang ſhe felt as if going forth but 
into a new and komeleſs world. Her affection 

for the place encreaſed us the paſſing time di- I. 


miniſhed, and it ſeemed as if the laſt moment Þ + 4 
of her ſtay would be preciſely that, in which Þ mafl 


the villa Altieri would be moſt valued. by u 
In her favourite apartments ſhe lingered, for ho. 


a conſiderable time; and in the room Were but e 
| ſhe had ſupped on the night immediately pre- Ellen 
ceding the death of Signora Bianchi, the in- 
dulzed many tender and Saab recollections, 
and probably would have continued to indulge | 
them muck longer „ had not her attention becn city, 
withdraw WW V 


1 


I withdrawn by a ſudden ruſtling of the foliage 
that ſurrounded the window, when on raiſing 
her eyes, the thought ſhe perceived ſome per- 
ſon paſs quickly before it. The lattices had, 
as uſual, been left open to admit the freſh breeze 
from the bay below, but ſhe now roſe with 
ſome alarm to cloſe them, and had ſcarcely 
done ſo when ſhe heard a diſtant knocking 
from the portico, and in the next inſtant the 
- ſcreams of Beatrice in the hall. 


Alarmed for herſelf, Ellena had, however, 
the courage to advance to the affiſtance of her 
old fervant, when, on entering the paſſage lead - 
ing to the hall, three men, maſked and muffled 
up in cloaks, appeared, advancing from the op- 
polite extremity, While ſhe fled, they purſued 
| her to the apartment ſhe had quitted. Her 
breath and her courage were gone, yet ſhe 


e Þ {iruggled to ſuſtain herſelf, and endeavoured to 
o Þ aſk with calmneſs what was their errand, They 
te gave no reply, but threw a veil over her face, 
e- and ſerzing her arms, led her almoſt unreſiſting 
th but ſupplicating, towards the portico, 
on 
di- In the hall, Ellena perceived Beatrice bound 
ent to a pillar; and another ruffian, who was alſo 
ich maſked, watching over and menacing her, not 
by words, but geſtur es. Eſlena's ſhtieks ſeem- 
ed to recall the almoſt lifeleſs Beatrice, for 
for hom the ſupplicated as much as for herſelf; 
e but entreaty was alike unavailing for each, and 
re- Elena was borne from the bone and through 
in. be garden. All conſeiouſneſs had now forſaken 
ons, * On recovering, ſhe perceived herſelf in 
ige WW carriage which was driven with great rapi- 
e Pie. and that her arms were within the graſp 
Vol. I. Wy Os 


of 
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of ſome perſons, whom, when her recollection 


returned more fully, ſhe believed to be the 


men, who had carried her from the villa. The 


darkneſs prevented her from obſerving their 
figures, and to all her queſtions and entreaties 
a dcath-like ſilence was obferved. 


> Hin the whole night the cariage proceed- 
ed rapidly, ſtopping only. while the horſes were 


changed, when Ellena endeavoured to intereſt 


by her cries the compaſſion of the people at 
the poſt- houſes, and by her cries only, for the 
blinds were cloſely drawn. The poſtillions, 
no doubt, impoſed on the credulity of theſe 
people, for they were inſenſible to her diſtreſs, 
and her immediate companions ſoon overcame 


the only means that had remained by which 
the could make it known. 


For. the fiiſt hours, a tumult of terror and 
amazement occupied her mind, but, as this be- 
gan to ſubſide, and her underſtanding to te- 
cover its clcarneſs, grief and deſpondene) 
mingled with her fears. She ſaw herſelt ſc- 
parated from Vivaldi, probably for ever, for ſhe 


apprehended that the ſtrong and inviſible hand 


which governed her courſe, would never fe- 


linguiſh its graſp till it had placed her irreco- 1 ! 
of 


tent 
came, at intervals with ſuch overwhelming: 
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verably beyond the reach of her lover. 4 
conviction that ſhe ſhould ſee him no more 


force, that every conſideration and emotion 
diſappeared before it; and at theſe moment: 
the loſt all anxiety as to the place of her 
deſtination, and all fear as to her perſonal ſafcty. 
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As the morning advanced and the heat en- 
* ereaſed, the blinds were let down a little to 
admit air, and Ellena then perceived, that only 
two of the men, who had appeared at the villa 
Altieri, were in the carriage, and that they 

were ſtill diſguiſed in cloaks and viſors. She 

had no means of judging through what part of 


the country ſhe was travelling, for above the 


ſſmall openings which the blinds left ſne could 
| fee only the towering tops of mountains, or 
tÞ ſometimes: the veiny precipices and tangled 
e | thickets, that cloſely impended over the road, 
„ 

0 About noon, as ſhe judged from the exceſſive 
s | heat, the carriage ſtopped at a poſt-houſe, and 
| ice-water was handed through the window, 
ch! when, as the blind was lowered to admit it, 


the perceived herſelf on a wild and ſolitary 
plain, ſurrounded by mountains and woods. 

nd The people at the door of the poſt-houſe ſeem- 
be- ed“ unuſed to pity or be pitied.“ The lean 
re- and fallow countenance of poverty ſtared over 
nc) þ their gaunt bones, and habitual diſcontent had 
ſe- red the; furrows of their cheeks. They re- 


the Þ Kgorded Ellena with only a feeble curioſity, 


and though the affliction in her looks might have in- 
re- + ereſted almoſt any heart that was not corroded 
eco by its own ſufferings; nor did, the maſked faces 
of her coinpanions excite a much ſtronger at- 
nor? Þ tention, ri 
ming! | 
otion ! ian accepted he a bahnen offered 
her, the ficſt ſne had taken on the road. Her 
; companions; having emptied their glaſſes 
Loew up the blind, and, notwithitanding the 
Ezimoſt intolerable heat of noon, the carriage 
own . Fainting under its oppreſſion, 
9 3 Ellena 
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Elena entreated that the windows might be 


open, when the men, in compliance with their 


own neceſſity rather than with her requeſt, 


lowered the blinds, and ſhe had a- glimpſe of 


the lofty region.of the mountains, but. of no 


object that could direct ber conjecture con- 


cerning where ſhe was. She ſaw only pinna- 
cles and vaſt precipices of various · tinted mar- 


bles, intermingled with ſcanty vegetation, ſuch 
as ſtunted pinaſters, dwarf oak and holly, 


which gave dark touches to the many- coloured 


cliffs, and ſometimes ſtretched in ſhadowy 
maſſes to the deep vallies, that, winding into 
obſcurity, ſeemed to invite eurioſity to explore 
the ſcenes beyond. Below theſe bold precipi- 
ces extended the gloomy region of olive. trees, 
and lower. ſtill other rocky ſteeps ſunk towards 


the plains, bearing terraces. crowned with vines, 


and where often the artificial ſo was prop- 
ped. by. thickets, of juniper, pomegranate and 
oleander. 


FEllena, after having been ſo long ſhut in 
darkneſs, and brooding over her own alarming 
circumſtances, found temporary, though feeble, 


relief in once-more looking upon the face of 


nature; till, her ſpirits being gradually revived 
and elevated by the grandeur of the images 
around her, ſhe ſaid. to: herſelf, 5. If Lam con- 
demned to miſery, ſurely I could. endure it 
with more fortitude in ſcenes like theſe, than 
amidſt the tamer landſcapes of nature! Here, 
the objcas ſeem to impart ſomewhat, of their 


own force, their, own. ſublimity, to the ſoul. 


It is ſcarcely, poſſible to yield to the preſſure of 
misfortunes while we walk, as. with the Deity; 
amidſt his moſt. ſtupe ndous works! p? 

| But 
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guage can expreſs. 
with indifference but with calmneſs ; 


, ui I 
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"Bit ſoon after the 1 of Vivaldi glancing 


athwart her memory, ſhe melted into tears; 
the weakneſs however was momentary, and 


during the reſt of the journey ſhe ene * 


ſtrenuous equality of mind. 


It was when the heat and the light were de- 
clining that the carriage entered a rocky defile, 
which ſhewed, as through a teleſcope reveried, 


diſtant plains, and mountains opening beyond, 
lighted up with all the purple ſplendor ot the 


ſetting ſun. Along this deep and ſhadowy 
perſpeCtive a river, "which was ſeen deſcendin 


among the cliffs of a mountain, rolled with im- 


petuous force, fretting and foaming amidſt the 


dark rocks in its deſcent, and then flowing i in a 


limpid lapſe to the brink of other precipices, 
whenee again it fell with thundering ſtrength to 
the abyſs, throwing its miſty clouds of ' ſpray 
high in the air, and ſeeming to claim the ſole 
empire of this ſolitary wild. 
the whole breadth of the chaſm, which ſome 
ſtrong convulſion of the earth ſeemed to have 
formed, not leaving ſpace even for a road along 
its margin. The road, therefore, was carried 


digh among the cliffs, that impended over the 


river, and ſeemed as if ſuſpended i in air; while 
the gloom and vaſtneſs of the precipices, which 
towe red above and ſunk below it, together 


with the amazing force and uproar. of the falling 
| waters, combined to render the paſs more ter- 


rifio than the pencil could deſoribe, or lan- 
Ellena aſcended it, not 
ſhe expe- 


| rienced ſomewhat of a dreadful pleaſure in 


| this emotion was heightened into awe, when 


23 


booking down upon the irreſiſtible flood; 


but 


{he 


Its bed took up 
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ſhe perceived that the road led to a ſſight bridge, 
which, th:own acroſs the chaſm at an immenſe 
heigh!, ur ited two oppoſite cliffs, between which 
the whole cataract of the river deigended. The 
bridge, which wos defended only by a flender 
railing, appeared as if hung amidſt the clouds. 
Fllena, while the was croſſing i it, almoſt forget 
her misfortunes, Having reached the oppoſite 
ſide of the glen, the road gradually deſcended 
the preci ipices for about half a mile, when it 
opened to extenſive. profpeRs ever plains and 
towards diſtant mountain:—the ſunſhine land- 
ſcope, which had long appeared to bound this 
ſhadowy paſs. The trauſtion was as the paſ- 
ſuge through the vale of death to the bliſs of 
eternity; but the idea of its reſemblance did 
not long remain with Ellena. Perched high 
among the cliffs of a mountain, which might 
be ſaid to terminate one of the jaws of this 
terrific gorge, and which was one of the loftieſt 
of a gain that ſurrounded the plains, appeared 
the ir.-is aud long terraces of a monaſtery ; 
and ſhe ſoon underſtood that her journey was 40 
conclude there. 


At the foot of this monntain her compani- 
ons alighted, and obhged her to do the fame, 
for the aſcent was too fleep and irregular to ad- 
mit of a carriage. Elle na followed unreſiſting 
ly, like a lamb to the facrifice, up a path that 
wound among the rocks, and was coolly over- 
fhadowed by. thickets of almond trees, figs, 
broad-leaved myrtle, and-ever-green roſe buſh- 


ES, intermingled with the ſtrawberry tree, beau- 
tiful in fru't and bloſſoms, the yellow jaſmine, 
the delightſ1]} acacia mimsſa, and a variety 0i 
Thelc bowers frequently 

admitted 


other fragrant plants. 


in n conje@uring who they were 


1203) 


admitted glimpſes of the glowing country below, 
and ſometimes opened 
dounded by the ſnowy mountains of Abruzzo, 
At every ſtep were objects which would have 


to expanſive views 


afforded pleaſure to a tranquil mind; the beau- 


| tifully variegated marbles, that formed the cliffs 


immediately above, their fractured maſſes em- 


boſſed with moſſes and flowers of every vivid 


hue that paints the rainbow; the clegance of 
the ſhrubs that tufted, and the majeſtic grace 
of the palms which waved over thom, would 
have charmed almoſt any other eye than El- 
lena's, whoſe ſpirit was rapt in care, or than 


thoſe of her companions, whoſe hearts were 
dead to feeling. Partial features of the vaſt 
_ edifice ſhe was approaching, appeared now and 

then between the trees; the tall weſt window 
of the cathedral with the ſpires that overtopped 
it; the narrow pointed roofs of the cloiſters ; 


angles of the inſurmountable walls, which 


| fenced the garden from the precipices below, 


and the dark portal leading into the chief court; 


each of theſe, ſeen at intervals beneath the 
| gloom of cypreſs and ſpreading cedar, ſeemed - 
as if menacing the unhappy Ellena with hints 


of farnre ſuffering. She paſſed ſeveral ſhrines 
and images half hid among the ſhrubs and the 


cliffs; and, when ſhe drew near the monaſtery, 

ber companions ſtopped at a little chapel which 
| ſtood beſide the path, where, after examining 
ſome papers, an act which ſhe obſerved with 
ſurpriſe, they drew aſide, as if to conſult re- 
ſpecting herſelf. Their converſation was de- 
| | lives red in voices ſo low, that ſhe could not catch 
i þ fingle tone diſtinctly, and it is probable that 


gif he could, this would not hays aſſiſted her 
; yet the pro- 
F4 found 
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found ſilenoe they had hitherto r rel had 
much encreaſed her TONERS! now that they 
. | 


One of them ſoon after quitted the chapel, 
and proceeded alone tothe monaſtery, leaving 
Ellena in the cuſtody of his comrade, whoſe 
pity ſhe now made a laſt, though almoſt hope- 
leſs, effort to intereſt. He replied to all her 
entreaties only by a waving of the hand, and 
an averted face; and ſhe endeavoured to meet 
with forti:ude and to endure with patience, the 


evil which ſhe could neither avoid nor ſubdue, F 


The ſpot where ſhe awaited the return of the 
ruffion, was not of a character to promote 
melancholy, except, indeed, that luxurious 
ſolemn kind of melancholy, which a view of 
ſtupendous objects inſpires. It overlooked the 
whole extent of plains, of which ſhe had before 
caught partial ſcenes, with the vaſt chain of 
mountains, which ſeemed to form an inſur— 
mountable rampart to the rich landſcape at 
their feet. Their towering and fantaſtic ſum- 
mits, crowding together into duſky air, like 
flames tapering to a point, exhibited images of 
peculiar grandeur, which each minuter line 
and feature withdrawing, at this evening hour 
from obſervation, ſeemed to reſolve itſelf iuto 
the more gigantic maſſes, to which the dubious 
tint, the ſolemn obſcurify, that began to pre- 
vail over them, gave force and loftier cha- 
racer, The filence and deep repoſe of the 


landſcape, ſerved to impreſs this character 


more awfully en the heart, and while Ellena 
ſat rapt in the thoughtfulnefs it promoted, 


the veſper-ſervice of the monks breathing 
Fwy n the cathedral above, came to her 


ear; 75 
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| ear; it was a muſic which might be ſaid to win 


on ſilence, and was in perfect uniſon with her 
feelings; ſolemn, deep, and full, it ſwelled in 
holy peals, and rolled away in murmurs, which 
attention purſued to the laſt faint note that 
' melted into air. Ellena's heart owned the 


power of its high minſtrelſy; and while the 
caught for a moment the ſweeter voices of the 


nuns mingling in the chorus, ſhe indulged a 


hope that they would not be wholly inſenſible 


to her ſufferings, and that ſhe ſhould receive 


ſome conſolation from ſympathy as ſoft as theſe. 


teader-breathing ſtrains appeared to indicate. 


She had reſted nearly half an hour on the 


turky ſlope before the chapel, when the per- 


ex ived through the twilight, two monks deſcend- 


ing from the monaſtery towards the ſpot where 


the fat. As they drew near, ſhe diſtinguiſhed 


their dreſs of grey ſtuff, the hood, the ſhaven 


head, where only a coronet of white hair was 


icit, and other enſigns of their particular or- 


der. On reaching the chapel they accoſted her 
companion, with whom they retired a few 


paces, and converſed. Elena heard, for the 
tirſt time, the found of her conductor's voice, 


and though this was but faintly, the marked 


it well, The other ruffian did not yet appear, 


but it ſeemed evident that theſe friars had left 
the convent in conſequence of his information 
and ſometimes, when ſhe looked upon the 

'Þ taller of the two, ſhe fancied the ſaw the per- 
ſon of the very man whoſe abſeneèe the had re- 


marked, a conjecture which ſtrengthened while 
Ihe more accurately noticed him. The portrait 
8 had certainly much reſembianee in -height and 
EÞulk.; and the ſame gaunt awkwardneſs, which 
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| ſcended the mountain. 


party as they purſued the deep tract leading 8 
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even the cloak of the ruffian had not entirely 
ſhrouded, obtruded itſelf from under the folded 


' garments of the recluſe, If countenance, too, 


might be truſted, this ſame friar had a ruffian' 
heart, and his keen and cunning eye feemed 


| habitually upon the watch for prey. His bro- 
ther of the order ſhewed nothing ſtrongly cha- 


racteriſtie either 1 in his face or manner. 


After a private converſation if ſome length, 
the friars approached Ellena, and told her, 
that ſhe ny; accompany them to the convent ; 
when her difguiſed nit tor, having. reſigned 
her to tkem, immediately departed and de- 


Not a word. was uttered hy either of the 


to the gates of this ſecluded edifice, which 
were opened to them by a lay-brother, and 
Ellcna entered a ſpacious court. Three ſidt = 
of this were encloſed by lofty buildings, lined ;; 
with ranges of cloiſters ; the fourth opened to! « 
a gar dl n, ſhaded with 3 of melancholy Þ 6 
cy ſs, that extended to the cathedral, whoſ: i FM 
fretted windows and ornamented ſpires appeared 
to cloſe the perſpeStive. Other large and de- 
toched buildings ſkirted the gardens on the!“ «£ 
left, while, on the right, ſpacious olive grounc: 
and vineyards ſpread to the cliffs that forn- 


ed a barrier to all this ſide of the domain oi ey 
the convent. | q 


E 

. un 

The „ Klar, her conductor, eroſſed the cout on 

to the north wing, and there ringing a bel na 

a door was opened by a nun, into whole hand or 
Ellena was Siven. K ſignificant look was cx 
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change. between the devotees, * no words; - 
the friar departed, and the nun, till ſilent, 
conducted her through many ſolitary paſſages, 
where not even a diſtant foot-fall egh oed, and 


whoſe walls were roughly painted with ſubjects 
indicatory of the ſevere ſuperſtitions of the 


place, tending to inſpire melancholy awe. 


Ellena's hope of pity vaniſhed as her eyes 
glanced over theſe ſymbols of the diſpoſition 
of the inhabitants, and on the countenance 
of the nun characteriſed by a gloomy malignity, 
which ſeemed ready to inflict upon others ſome 
portion of the unhappineſs ſhe heflet ſufer::d. 
As ſhe glided forward with ſounglefs ſtep, her 
white drapery, floating along hel: ſolemn 
avenues, and her hollow features touched with 
the mingled light and ſhadow which the partial 
rays of a taper ſhe held occaſioned, ſhe ſeem- 
ed like a ſpe&re newly riſen from the graves 
rather than a living being. Theſe paſſages 
terminated in the parlou: of the Abbeſs, where 
the nun pauſed, and, turning to Ellena, ſaid, 
5 it! is the hour of veſpers; you will wait here 
til! our lady of the convent leaves the church; 


_ would ſpeak with you.“ 


6 To what ſaint is the Convent dedicated, ” 


ſaid Elena,“ and who, filter, Pre les over it?“ 


The nun gave no reply, and after having 
eyed the forlorn ſtranger for a moment, with 


aquiſitive ill-nature, quitted the room. The 


Y ; unhappy Ellena had not been left long to her 
own refleQtions, when the Abbeſs appeared z a 
lately lady, apparently occupied, with: opinio! 18 


of her own importance, and prepared to re- 


3 
ire her gueſt with rigour and ſupercilious 


haughtine 8. 
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havghtineſs. This Abbeſs, who was herſelf a 
woman of : ſome diſtinction, believed that of 
all poſſible crimes, next to that of ſacrilege, 
offences againſt perſons of rank were leaſt par- 
donable. It is not ſurpriſing, therefore, that 
ſuppoſing Ellena a young woman of no family, 
to have fought clandeſtinely to unite herſelf 
with the noble houſe of Vivaldi, ſhe ſhould 
feel for her, not only diſdain, but indignation, 
and that ſhe ſhould readily conſent, not only 
to puniſh the offender, but at the ſame time, 
to afford means of preſerving the ancient dig- 
nity of the offended. 


«& I underſtand,” ſaid the Abbeſs, on whoſe 
appearance the alarmed Ellena had ariſen, © | 
underſtand,” taid ſhe, without making any ſig— 
nal for her to be ſeated, “ that you are the 
young perſon who is arrived from Naples.” 


% My name is Ellena di Roſalba,“ ſaid her 
auditor, recovering ſome degree of courage 
from the manner which was defigned to de- 


preſs her. 


l know nothing of your name,” be 1 
the Superior; “ I am informed only that you 


are ſent here to acquire a knowledge of your- 


ſelf and of your duties. Till the period ſhall Þ 
be paſſed, for which you are given into my Þ 


charge, ] ſhall ſcrupulouſly obſerve the obli- 


gations of the troubleſome office, which my E 
regard for. the honour of a noble family, has in · 


duced me to undertake." 


| By theſe 3 the 3 = the motive 
of this extraordinary tranſaction were at once 
| revealed 
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revealed to Ellena, who was for ſome moments: 


almoſt; overwhelmed by the fudden horors that 
gathered on her mind, and ſtood ſilent and 
motionleſs, . Fear, ſhame, indignation, alter“ 
nately aſſailed her; and the ſting of offended 
honour, on being ſuſpected, and thus accuſed 
of having voluntarily diſturbed the tranquility, 
and ſought the alliance of any family, and eſ- 
pecially of one who diſdained her, ſtruck forei- 
bly to her heart, till the pride of conſcious 
worth revived her courage and fortified her pa- 
tience, and ſhe demanded by whoſe will ſhe 
had been torn from her houſe, and by whoſe 
authority ſhe was now detained, as it appeared, 
a priſoner. 4 


The Abbeſs, unaccuſtomed to have her pow- 
er oppoſed, or her words queſtioned, was for 
a moment too indignant to reply; and Ellena 
obſerved, but no longer with . diſmay, the 
brooding tempeſt ready to burſt over her head. 
„It is I only who am injured,“ ſaid ſhe to 
herſelf, „and ſhall the guilty oppreſſor tri- 
umph, and the innocent ſufferer ſink under the 
ſhame that belongs only to guilt! Never will [ 
yield to a weakneſs ſo contemptible. The con- 
{ciouſneſs of deſerving well will recall my pre- 
ſence of mind, which, permitting me to eſti- 
mate the characters of my oppreſſors by their 
actions, will enable me alſo to deſpiſe their 
power.“ FOE Abe 


I muſt remind you,” ſaid the Abbeſs, at 
length, „that the queſtions you make are un- 
becoming in your ſituation ; and that contrition 
and humility. are the beſt extenuations of error. 
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450 Moſt true,” "replied Ellena, bowing with 
dignity to the Superior; “ and i moſt willingly 
| Gy them to my oppreſſors.” : 
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Enena forhkere to make Futther enquiry 
or remonſtrance, and perceiving that reproach 
would not only be uſeleſs, but degrading to 
herſelf, ſhe immediately obeyed the mandate 
of the Abbeſs, and determined fince ſhe maſt 
ſuffer, to ſuffer, if poſſible, with firmneſs and 
hs I 


She was ebe de from the parlour by the 
nun who had admitted her, and as ſhe paſt.4 
through the refetory where the nuns, juſt re- 
turned from veſpers, were aſſembled, their in- 
quiſitive glances, their ſmiles and baſy whiſ- 
pers, told her, that ſhe was not only an obſe 8 
of curioſity, but of ſuſpicion, and that litt! 
ſympathy could be expected from hearts, w bich 
even the offices of hourly devotion had not pu— 
rified from the mahgnant envy, that taught 

them to exalt themſelves upon the humiliatica 
of others. 
5 
- The little room to which Elena was led, 
and where, to her great ſatisfaction, ſhe was 
left alone, rather deſerved the denomination | 
-of a cell than of a chamber; fince, like thoſe Þ 
"of the nuns; it had only one ſmall lattice 3 and 
a mattreſs, one chair, and a table, with a prayer— 
book were all its furniture. Ellena, as the ſur- 
veyed her melancholy habitation, ſupprefſed a 
riſing ſigh, but ſhe could not remain unaffeRed 
by recolleQions, which, on this view of her al- 
tered ftate, crowded to her mind; nor think 
of W far away, perhaps for ever, and 
- probably, 
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out bitter tears. 


lulled to reſt; 


began to falter. 


34 
* 1 


3 


probably, even ignorant of her deſtination, with- 
But ſhe dried them, as the 
idea of the Marcheſa obtruded on her thoughts, 
for other emotions than thoſe of grief poſſeſſed 
her. It was to the Marcheſa that ſhe eſpecially 
attributed her preſent ſituation; and it now 
appeared that the family of Vivaldi had not 
only been reluctant, but abſolutely averſe to a 
connection with hers, contrary to the ſuggeſ- 
tions of Signora Bianchi, who had repreſented, 
that it might be ſuppoſed only, from their 


known character, that they would diſappprove 


of the alliance, but would of courſe be recon- 
ciled to an event, which their haughtieſt diſ- 
pleaſure never could revoke. This diſcovery 


of their abſolute rejection awakened all the 
proper pride, which the miſtaken prudence of 


her aunt, and her affe ction for Vivaldi had 
and ſhe now ſuffered the moſt 
acute vexation and remorſe, for having yielded 


her conſent to enter clandeſtinely into any fa- 


mily. The imaginary honours of fo noble an 
alliance vaniſhed, when the terms of obtainin 
them were conſidered ; and now, that the ſound 


mind of Ellena was left to its own judgment, 
The looked with infinitely more pride and pre- 


ference upon the induſtrious means, which had 


hitherto rendered her independent, than on all 


diſtinction which might be reluctantly conferred, 
The conſciouſneſs of innocence, which had ſup- 
ported her in the preſence of the Superior, 
Her accuſation. was partly 
juſt!“ ſaid Ellena, © and I deſerve puniſh- 
ment, ſince I could even for a moment, ſub- 
mit to the humiliation of defiring an alliance, 


= - which 1 knew would be unwillingly conferred, 
But it is not yet too late to retrieve. my own 


eſteem 
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eſteem by afferting my independence, and re- 


ſigning Vivaldi for ever. By reſigning him ! 


by abandoning him who loves me, —abandon- 


ing him to miſery ! Him, whom I cannot even 
think of without tears, —to whom my vows 


have been given,—who may claim me by the 


ſacred remembrance of my dying friend, — bim, 
to whom my whole heart is devoted! 
O!] miſerable alternative that I can no long- 
er act juſtly, but at the expence of all my fu- 
ture happineſs! Juſtly! And would it then 
be juſt to abandon him who is willing to refien 
every thing for me, —abandon him to ceaſclei; 
ſorrow, that the prejudices of his family may 


be gratified! al 


Poor Ellena perceived that ſhe could not 
obey the dictates of a Joſt pride, without ſuch 
oppoſition from her heart as ſhe had never ex- 
perienced before. Her. affeQtions were now 
too deeply engaged to permit her to a& with 
firmneſs, at the price of long-ſuffering. The 
conſideration of reſigning Vivaldi was fs very 
grievous, that ſhe could ſcarcely endure to p- aue 
upon it for a moment; yet, on the other 
band, when ſhe thought of bis family, it ap- 
peared that the never could conſent to make 
A part of t. She would have blamed the er- 
roneous judgment of Signora Bianchi, whoſe 
perſuaſions had fo much aſſiſted in reducing her 
to the preſent alternative, had not the tender- 
neſs with which ſhe cheriſhed her memory, 
rendered this impoſſible, All, that now remained 
for her, was to endeavour patiently to endure 


preſent evils which the could not conquer; i 


for, to forfake Vivaldi as the price of liberty, 
ſhould liberty be offered her on ſuch terms, or 


to 


City; ) 


; 
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ticable. But, as the probability of his never 
deing able to diſcover her abode, returned to 


to accept him in defiance of honourable pride, 
ſhould he ever effect her releaſe, appeared to 
her diſtracted thoughts almoſt equally imprac- 


her conſideration, the anguiſh ſhe ſuffered told 


how much more fhe dreaded to loſe than to 
accept Vivaldi, and that love was, after all, 
bj the moſt e affe ion of her heart, 


CHAP. VII. 


| & The bell then beating one“ ?“ SHAKFPEARE, 


. ALD1, meanwhile, ignorant of what had 
occurred at the villa Altieri, repaired as he had 
propoſed to Paluzzi, attended by his ſervant 
Paulo. It was deep night before he left Na- 
ples, and ſo anxious was he to conceal himſelf 


) | | torch, he did not permit it to be lighted, till after 
arch-way, thinking it moſt prudent to watch a 
he proceeded to examine the fort. 


His attendant, Paulo, was a true Neapoli- 
tan, ſhrewd, inquiſitive, inſinuating, adroit; 
poſſeſſing much of the ſpirit of intrigue, together 
with a conſiderable portion of humour, which 


W his dark, penetrating eye, and in the exqui- 
die adaptation of his geſture to his idea. He 


Was 
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—— 


from obſervation, that though Paulo carried a 
he ſhould have remained ſome time within the 


while in ſecret for his unknown adviſer, before 


| diſplayed itſelf not ſo much in words, as in his 
manner and countenance, in the archneſs of 


n 


was à diſtinguiſhed favourite with his maſter, 
who, if he had not  humonr himſelf, had 3 
keen reliſh of it in others, and who certainly 
did poſſeſs wit, with all its lively accompani- 
ments, in an eminent degree. Vivaldi had 
been won by the narivete& and humour of this 
man, to allow him an unufval degree of fami- 
liarity in converſation z: and, N now walk 
ed together towards Paluzzi, he unfolded to 
Paulo as much of his former adventure there 
as he judged neceſſary to intereſt his curioſity 
and excite his vigilance. The relation did 
both. Paulo, however, naturally courageous, 
was incredulous to ſuperſtition of any kind; 
and having quickly perceived that his maſter 
was not altogether indiſpoſed to attribute to a 
ſupernatural cauſe the extraordinary occurren- 
ces at Paluzzi, he began, in his manner, to 
rally him ; but Vivaldi was not in temper to 
endure jeſting ; his mood was grave, even to 
ſolemnity, and he yielded, though reluQantly, 
to the awe which, at intervals, returned upon 
him with the force of a magical ſpell, bind- 
ing up all his faculties to ſternneſs, and fixing 
them in expectation. While he was nearly re- 
gardleſs of defence againſt human agenoy, his 
ſervant was, however, preparing for that alone; 
and very properly repreſented the imprudence 
of going to Paluzzi in darkneſs. Vivaldi ob- 
ſerved that they could not watch for the moni: 
otherwiſe than in 'darkneſs, ſince the torch 
which lighted them would alſo warn him, and 
he had very particular reaſons for watching 
before he proceeded to examine. He added, 
that after a certain time had elapſed, the torch 


might be lighted at a neighbouring cottage. 
Paulo objeQed, that in the meanwhile, the per. 
EE oo NN ſol 


„ 
ſon for whom they watched might eſcape; 
and Vivaldi compromiſed the affair. The torch 
was lighted but concealed within a hollow of 
the cliffs, that bordered on the road, and the 
centinels took their ſtation in darkneſs, within 
the deep arch, near the ſpot where Vivaldi had 
watched with Bonarmo. As they did this, the 
* diſtant chime of a convent informed Vivaldi 
that midnight was turned. The ſound recalled 
to his mind the words of Schedoni, concerning 
the vicinity of the convent of the Black Peni- 
tents, to Paluzzi, and he. aſked Paulo whether 
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this was the chime of that convent. Paulo 


replied that it was, and that a remarkable cir- 


cumſtance had taught him to remember fie 


Santa del Pianto, or our Lady of Tears. The 
place, Signor, would intereſt you,” ſaid Paulo 


muſt be one of that ſociety, his conduct is fo 
| Ange. 

=. < You believe, then, that I am E 0 to 
1 give faith to wonderful ſtories,“ ſaid Vivaldi, 
- ſmiling. © But what. have you heard, that 
s is fo extraordinary, reſpecting this convent ? 
.| peak low, or we may be difcoyerec.” 

"= BR Why, Signor, the ſtory is not generally 
KE known,“ ſaid Paulo in a whiſper 3. 1 halt 
h pr omiſed never to reveal it. 


ny b; * If you are andar any ale of ſecreſ fer 
d, interrupted Vivaldi, © I forbid you to-tell this 
ch wonderful tale, which, however, ſeems ſome- 
F | hat too big to 46ſt; within Four brain.“ | 
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for there are ſome odd ſtories told of it; 
and I am inclined to think, this unknown ak” 


Ens) 
% The ſtory would fain tx wt itſelf to your 6 


Signor,“ ſaid Paulo; „“ and, as I did not ab- 
ſolutely N to conceal it, Lam very wil. 
my to reveal it, 


N 7 4 


66. Proceed, then “ ſaid Vivaldi: ; 6c but let 
me once more caution youw to ſpeak low.“ 


„ You' are obeyed, Signor. You muſt 
know then, Maeſtro, that it was on the eve of 
the feſtival of Santo Marco, and about fix years 
ſince.“ 


% Peace !” ſaid Vivaldi, They were ſilent; 
but every thing remaining till, Paulo, afte 
ſome time, ventured to proceed, though in a 
yet ſlower whiſper. It was on the eve of 
the Santo Marco, and when the laſt bell had 
rung, that a perſon” —— He ſtopped again, for 
a ruſtling ſound paſſed near him. 


6 You are too late,“ ſaid a ſudden voice 
beſide Vivaldi, who inſtantly recognized the 
thrilling accents of the monk. —“ It is paſt 
midnight; ſhe departed an hour ago, Look 
to - your fteps * 


* . A* 
229. 


Throu -hthrilledb bv this well- aden voice, Vi- 
valdi ſcarcedpyieldvitto his feelings for a moment, 
but, checking the queſtion which would hay? 
aſked © who departed ?” he, by a fudden ſpring, 
endeavoured to feize the intruder, while Paulo, 
in the firſt hurry of his alarm, fired a piſtol, 
and then haſtened for the torch. So certainly 
did Vivaldi believe ' himſelf to have leaped up- 


on the fpot whence the voice proceeded, that, 


on e it, he inſtantly extended his * 
| an 
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all ſes me at the Santa dell Pianto J 
ch! Paulo, the torch I—the torch l“ 


kg 


(, my, ) 


and ſearching around, expected every moment 


to find his enemy in his Saler. e in 


beſfed his attempt. 


« You gre known,“ cried Vivaldi; “ you 
What, 


Paulo, ſwift as the wind, appeared with it. 
“% He paſſed up thoſe ſteps in the rock, Sig- 


nor; 1 ſaw. the ſkirts of his en aſcend- 


ing! 7 


« Follow me, then,” ſaid Vivaldi, mounting 


the ſteps. © Away, away, Maeſtro!” ſaid 
Paulo, impatiently ; © bat for Heaven's ſake, 
name no more the-convent of the Santa dell 
Pianio; our lives may anſwer it!” 


He followed to the terrace above, where 


| "Vivaldi, holding high the torch, looked round 


for the monk. The place, however, as far as 


his eye could penetrate, was forſaken and ſilent. 


The glare of the torch enlightened only the 
rude walls of the citadel, ſome points of ihe 
cliff below, and ſome tall pines that waved 
over them, leaving in doubtful gloom many a 


receſs of the rum, and many a tangled thicket, 


that Tone e the rocks ee 


Do you perceive any perſon, Rasi! ?”? faid 


8 Vivaldi, waving the toich in the air to rouſe 
the flame. 
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9 * e thoſe arches on the left, Signor, 
| thoſe arches that ſtand- duſkily beyond the ci- 
| (ade ;I thought: Laws ſhadowy ſort of a figure 


| 6 118 ) 
paſs. He might be a ghoſt, by his filence, 


have a good mortal inſtinct in taking care of 


himſelf, and to have as ſwift a pair of heel; | 


to aſſiſt in carrying him off, as any, Lazaro in 
Naples need deſire. 


„ Fewer, words, and more caution !” faid 
Vivaldi, lowering the torch, and pointing it] 
towards the quarter which Paulo had menti. | 


ned. Be vigilant, and tread lightly.” 


te You are obeyed, Signor; but their eyes 


will inform them, though their ears refuſe, 
while we hold a light to our own ſteps.” 


Peace, with this buffoonery !” ſaid Vivaldi, | 


ſomewhat ſternly ; “ follow in filence, and be 
on your guard.“ 


Paulo ſubmitted, and they proceeded toward: 
the range of arches, which communicated with 


the building, whoſe ſingular ſtructure had for- 


merly arreſted. the attention of Bonarmo, and 
whence Vivaldi. himſelf had returned with ſuch 
unc xpe cted precipitancy and conſternation, 


On perceiving the place he was approaching, 
he ſuddenly.ſlopped, and Paulo obſerving bi 
agitation, and probably not reliſhing the ad. 
venture, endeavoured to diſſuade him from 
further reſearch ; + For we know not wo 
may inhabit this gloomy place, Signor, or ther 
numbers, and we are only two of us after ail 
Beſides, Signor, it was through that door, ven- 
der;“ and he pointed to the very ſpot when 
Vivaldi had ſo tearfully iſſued; “ through that] 


for aught I know, Maeſtro; but he ſeems to | 
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leer, that I fancied, Joſt, now, I faw ſome· 


3 pals.” 


« Are you certain as to this?“ | faid Vival- 


di, with encreaſed emotion. „ What was its 
form?“ 


55 


6 It was ſo duſky thereabout, Maeſtro that 


1 could not een 5 


Vivaldi s eyes were fixed upon the building, 


and a violent conflict of feelings ſeemed to 
make his ſoul. 


A few ſeconds decided it. 1 
will go on,” ſaid he, “ and terminate, at any 


| hazard, this ftate of intolerable anxiety. Paulo, 
pauſe a moment, andiconſider well, whether 
you can depend on your courage, for it may 
be ſeverely tried. 
me in filence, and I warn you to be wary; 
if you cannot, [ will go alone.” 


If you can, deſcend with 


&« Tt is too late now, Signor, to aſk myſelf 
that queſtion,” replied Paulo, with a ſubmiſ- 
ſive air; © and if I had not ſettled it long 


ago, I ſhould not have followed you 'thus far. 
My courage, Signor, you never doubted be- 


8 


Come on then,“ ſaid Vivaldi. He drew 


his ſword, and entering the narrow door-way; 


the torch, which he had now reſigned to Paulo, 
o thewed a ſtone paſſage, that was, however, ins 


| 3-rminable to the 27 80 0 an FOR 
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. As they proveeded, Palo obſerved that the 


alls were ſtained in ſeveral places with what 
rcaced to be blood, but prudently forbore 
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to point out this to his maſter, obſerving the 
ſtrict injunction of ſilence he had received. 


Vivaldi ſtepped cautiouſly, and often pauſed 
to liſten, after which he went on with a quicker 
pace, making ſigns only to Paulo to follow, 
and be vigilant. The paſſage terminated in a 
ſtair-caſe, that ſeemed to lead to vaults below, 
Vivaldi remembered the light which had for- 
merly appeared there, and, as recollection of 
the paſt gathered on his mind, he laultered i in 
his purpoſe. 


Again he pauſed, looked back upon Paulo, 
but was going forward, when Paulo himſelf 
ſeized his arm. © Stop! Signor,“ ſaid he in 
a low voice. Do you not diſtinguiſh a figure 
ſtanding yonder in the gloom ?”? 


Vivaldi looked onward, and perceived indiſ- 
tinctly, ſomething as of human form, but mo- 
tionleſs and filent. It ſtood at the duſky ex- 
tremity of the avenue, near the ſtair-caſe, Its 


- garments, if garments they were, were dark; 


but its whole figure was ſo faintly traced to 
the eye, that it was impoſſible to aſcertain 
whether this was the monk. Vivaldi took the 
light, and held it forward, endeavouring to diſ— 
tinguiſh the object before he ventured further; 
but the enquiry was uſeleſs, and reſigning the 
torch to Paulo, he ruſhed on. When he 


reached the head of the itair-caſe, however, 
the form, whatever it might be, was gone, 
Vivaldi had heard no footſtep. Paulo pointed 
out the exact ſpot where it had ſtood, but no 
veſtige of it appeared. Vivaldi called loudly 
upon the monk, but he heard only the length- 
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6 eg echoes of his own voice revolving among,” 
che chambers below, and, after heſitating 4 
while on the head of the fairs; he deſcended. 


Paulo had not followed down many ſteps, 

when he called out, It is there! Signor; I 

fee it again! and now it flits away through the 
door that opens to the vaults !” 


Vivaldi purſued ſo Cwifily, that Paulo could 
ſcarcely follow faſt enough with the light; and, as 
at length he reſted to take breath, he perceived 
himſelf in the ſame ſpacious chamber to which 
he had formerly deſcended. At this moment 
Paulo perceived his countenance change.“ You 
are ill, Signor,“ ſaid he. In the name of 
our holy Saint, let us quit this hideous place, 
its inhabitants can be nothing good, and no 
good can come of our remaining here.“ 


Vivaldi made no reply; he drew breath with 
- fficuſty, and his eyes remained fixed on the 


ground, till a noiſe, like the creaking of a 
; heavy hinge, roſe in a diſtant part of the vault, 
o Paulo turned his eyes, at the ſame inſtant, 
n Þ towards the place whence it came, and the 

i | both perceived a door in the wall flowly open- 
ed, and immediately cloſed again, as if the 
; perſon within had feared to be diſcovered. 
he ach believed, from the tranſi-nt view he had 


2 of it, that this was the ſame figure which had 
„ Þ ppcared on the ſtair-caſe, and that it was the 
be. monk himſelf. Reanimated by 87 belief, 
ed 4 Vivaldi's nerves were inſtantly rebraced, and he 
o bbrang to the door, which was unfaſtcned, and 
ly deed immed: ately to his impetuous hand. 
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„% You ſhill not deceive me now,“ cried he, 
as ke entered; “ Paulo! keep guard at the 


137 


door! 


- He ooked round the ſecond vault, in which 
he now found himſelf, but no perſon appeared; 
he examined the place, and particularly the 
walls, without diſcovering any aperture, either 
of door or window, by which the figure coult 
have quitted the chamber; a ſtrongly-grated 
caſement, placed near the roof, was all that 


admitted air, and probably light. Vivaldi wa: | 


aſtoniſhed! © Have you ſeen any thing paſs? 
ſaid he to Paulo, 


% Nothing Maeſtro,” replied the ſervant. 


& This is almoſt incredible,” exclaimed 
Vivaldi; © *tis certain, this form can be no- 


thing human!“ 


If ſo, Signor,“ obſerved Paulo, © wh 
ſhould it fear us? as ſurely it does; or why 


ſhould it have fled ?” 


&« That is not ſo certain,” 


it may have fled only to lead us into evi 


But bring hither the torch ; here is ſomethin 


in the wall which [would examine.” 


Parlo obeyed. It was merely a ruggedneis | 


in the ſtones, not the partition of a door, thut 


had excited his curioſity. * This is inexplica- 


ble !” exclaimed Vivaldi, after a long paul 
„ What motive could any human being have 
for thus tormeniing me?“ : 

a 66 07 


rejoined Vivalc!; 


Ct Age * 


1 


1 1 

ce Or any being ſuperhuman, either, my . 
Signor?“ ſaid Paulo. : . 
1 
« J am warned of evils that await me,“ 10 
1 continued Vivaldi, ne! «© of events that j 5 
| are regularly fulfilled ; the being who warns 0 
8 me, croſſes my bath perpetually, vet, with the 0 
1 cunning of a demon, as conflanily. cludes my if 1 
i graſp, and baffles my purſuit! It is incompre- | 1 
il | henfible, by what means he ae s thus away 4 
tk from my eye, and fades, as if into air, at my 9 
| approach! He is repeatedly f in my preſence, its 
" yet is never to be found! 15 1 
414 
It is moſt true, Signor, faid Paulo, „that p 1 

he is never to be found, and therefore let me 


entreat you to give up the purſuit. This place 
et is enough to make one believe in the horrors of 
o- | purgatory? Let us go, Signor.“ 
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What but ſpirit could have quitted this 1 

by vault fo myſteriouſly,“ continued Vivaldi, not 0 
b | attending to Paulo; © what but ſpirit!“ #11 
| I would fain prove,” ſaid the ſervant, * 
ei; that ſubſtance can quit it as eaſily; I would 1 
vil} - tain eyaporate through that door my elf 5 41 
110 1 
| He had ſcarcely ſpoken the words, —_ the ji | | 
door cloſed, with a thundering.clap that echoed 1 

nett through all the vaults; and Vivaldi and Paulo 1 
tha food for a moment aghaſt! and then both i? 
lica- haſtened to open it, and to I-ave the place, 114 
uſe, Their conſternation may be eatily conceived, 1 
e when they found that all their efforts at the door 17 
were ineffectual. The thick wood was inlaid f 9 


ö with 
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with ſolid bars of iron; and was of ſuch un- 
conquerable. ſtrength, that it evidently guardeq 1 5 
what had been deſigned for a priſon, and ap- 
peared to be the keep or dungeon of the an- 
cient fort. 


=, 


| ac 
e Ah, Signor mio!“ ſaid Paulo, “ if thi; 

was a ſpirit, 'tis plain he knew we were not ſo, * 
by his luring us hither. Would we could ex- 1 
change natures with him for a moment; for! ns, 
how not how, as mere mortal men, 50 can ry 
ever ſqueeze ourſelves out of this ſcrape. 'You Þ Y 
muſt allow, Maeſiro, that this was not one of fu 
the evils he warned you of; or, if he did, it wa; of 
through my organs, for-I entreated you” — Ac 

„ Peace, good Signor Buffo !” ſaid Vivaldi; 
ce a truce with this nonſenſe, and aſſiſt in of 
ſearching for ſome means of eſcape.” _ EI ra, 
| | | leg 
Vivaldi again examined the walls, and as un” no 
ſucceſsfully as before; but in one corner of the it, 
vault lay an object, which ſeemed to tell the ſÞ w 
fate of one who had been confined here, and for 
to hint his own : it was a garment covered with | ply 
blood. Vivaldi and his ſervant diſcovered it a: Jie; 
the ſame inſtant ; and a dreadful foreboding af the 
ther own deſtiny fixed them, for ſome mo- fy; 
ments, to the ſnot. Vivaldi firſt recovered # of 
himſelf, when inftead of yielding to deſponden- Þ anc 
cv, all his faculties. were arouſed to deviſe ſome vit 
means ſor eſcaping ; but Paulo's hopes ſeemed en 
buried beneath the dreadful veſtments upon circ 
which he fil! gazed, «© Ah, my Signor!“ ſaid | Pp 
he, at lengih, in a farlering accent, „h wit 
ſhall dare to raiſe that garment? What if it hig 
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chould conceal the mangled body whoſe blood 
has ſtained it! 


Vivaldi, ſhudderingly, turned to look on it 
again. 


« Tt moves l' exclaimed Paulo; & I fee it 
move!“ as he ſaid which, he ſtarted to the 
oppoſite fide of the chamber. Vivaldi ftepp-d 
a few paces back, and as quickly returned; 
when, determined to know the event at once, 
he raiſed the garment upon the point of his 
ſword, and perceived, beneath, other remains 
of dreſs, heaped high together, while even the 
floor below was ſtained with gore. 


Believing that fear had deceived the eyes 
of Paulo, Vivaldi watched this horrible ſpec- 
tacle for ſome time, but without percsiving the 
leaſt motion; when he became convinced, that 
not any remains of lite were ſhrouded beneath 
it, and that it contained only articles of dreſs, 
which had belonged to ſome unfortunate per- 
ſon, who had probably been decoyed hither for 
plunder, and afterwards murdered, This be- 
lief, and the repugnance he felt to dwell upon 
the ſpectacle, prevented him from examining 
further, and he turned away to a remote part 
of the vault. A conviction of his own fate, 
and of his ſervaat's, filled his mind ſer a while 


with deſpair. It appeared that he had been 
enſnared by robbers, till, as he reeolle ted the 
þ. circumſtances which had attended his entrance, 
and the ſcveral peculiar occurrences connafted 

4 with the arch-way, this conjecture ſeerned 
Z highly improbable: It was unreaſonable, that 


G3 robbers 


e 


robbers ſnould have taken the trouble to decoy, 
when they might at firſt have ſeized him; ſtill 
more ſo, that they would have perſevered o 
jong in the attempt; and moſt of all, that when 
he had formerly been in their power, they 
ſhould have neglefed their opportunity, and 
ſuffered him to leave the rum unmoleſted. 
Vet, granting that all this, improbable as it 
"my were, however, poſſible, the ſolemn 

varnings and predictions of the monk, ſo. fre. 
e, delivered, and ſo faithfully fulfilled, 
could have no conneion with the ſchemes of 
banditti, It appeared, therefore, that Vivaldi 
was not in the hands of robbers; or, if he 
were, that the monk, at leaſt, had no connec- 
tion with them; yet it was certain that he had 
juſt heard the voice of this monk beneath the 
arch; that his ſervant had ſaid, he ſaw the 
veſtments of one aſcending the ſteps of the fort; 
aud that they had both readom, afterwards, to 
believe it was his ſhadowy figure, which they 
had purſued to the very chamber where they 
were now. confined. 


As Vivaldi confidercd all theſe circumſtances, 
his perplezity encreaſed, and he. was more than 
ever inclined to believe, that the form, which 
had aſſumed the appearance of a monk, vas 


ſomething ſuper enen, 


66 If this being had appeared unly,” ſaid he 
to himſclf, I ſhould, perhaps, have. thought 
it the perturbed ſpirit of him, who doubtl.ſ; 
has been murdered here, and that it led me 
hither to diſcover the deed, that his bones migitt 


be removed to holy ground; but this monk 
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or whatever it is, was nelther ſilent, nor appa- 
rently anxious concerning himſeify he fpoke 
only of events connected with roy peace, and 


predicted of the future, as well as rcverted to 
the paſt ! If he had either tinted of himſelf, 
or had been wholly ſilent, his appearance, ane 
manner of eluding purſuit, is ſo extraordinary, 
that I ſhould have yielded, for once, 


"3%, 
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to the tales of our grandfathers, and thought 


he was the ſped re of a mur dere d perſon.” 


As Vivaldi expreſſed his incredulity, how- 


ever, he returned to examine the garment once 


more, when, as he raiſed it, he obſerved, 
what had be fore eſcaped his notice, black dra- 
pery mingled with the heap bencath; and, on 
lifting this alſo on the point of his ſword, he 
perceived part of the habiliment of a monk! 
He ſtarted at the difcovery, as if he had ſecn 
the apparition, which had ſo long been tempt- 
ing his credulity, Here were the veſt and 
ſcapulary, rent and ſtained with blood! Having 
gazed for a moment, he let them drop upon 
the heap; when Paulo, who had been ſilently 
obſerving him, exclaimed, 


“Signor! that ſhould be the garment of the 


demon who led us hither. Is it a winding ſticet 
bor us, Mae fire? Or was it oue ſor the body he 


inhabited while on earth!” 


“ Neither, I truſt,” replied Vivaldi, endea- 


vouring to command the perturbation he ſuf- 
+ fered, and turning from the fe,, © tre- 
tore we will try once more to regain our h- 
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This was a deſign, however, beyoud his ae- 
compliſhment ; and having again attacked the 
door, raiſed Paulo to the grated window, and 
vociferated for releaſe with his utmoſt ſtrength, 
in which he was very ably ſeconded by Paulo, 
he abandoned for the preſent, all further at- 
tempts, and, weary and defponding, threw 
himſelf on the ground of the dungeon. 


Paulo bitterly lamented his maſter's raſh- 
neſs in penetrating to this remote ſpot, and 
bewailed the probability of their being fa- 
miſhed. 


« For, ſuppoſing, Signor, that we were not 
decoyed hither for plunder and butchery, and 
_ ſuppoſmg that we are not furrounded by ma- 
licious ſpirits, which San Januarius forbid [ 
ſhould take upon me to affirm is impoſſible ! 
ſuppoſing all this, Signor, yet ſtil] there re- 
mains almoſt a certainty of our being ſtarved 
to death ; for how 1s it bone that any body 
can hear our crics, in a place ſo remote from 
all reſort, and buried, as one may ſay, unde 
ground, as this is?“ 


c Thou art an excellent comforter,” ſaid 
Vivaldi, groaning. 


© You muſt allow, Signor, that you are 
as excellent a conductor.” 


Vivaldi gave no anſwer, but lay on the 
ground, abandoned to agonizing thought. He 
had now leiſure to confider the late words of 
the monk, and to conjecture, for he was in a 

mood 
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mood for conjeCturing the worſt, that they not 
only alluded to Ellena, but that his ſaying * the 
had departed an hour ago,” was a figurative 
manner of telling that ſhe had died then. This 
was a conjecture which diſpelled almoſt all ap- 
prehenſion for himſelf, He ſtarted from the 
ground, and paced his priſon with quick and 
unequal ſteps; it was now no longer a heavy 
deſpondency that oppreſſed him, but an acute 
anxiety that ſtung him, and with the tortures 
of ſuſpenſe, brought alſo that of paſſionate im- 
patience and horror concerning the fate of El- 
lena, The longer he dwelt upon the pothbt- 
lity of her death, the more probable it ap— 
| peared. The monk had already forewarned - 
him of the death of Bianchi; and when he. 
r; recolleted the fuſpicious circumſtances which 
| had attended it, his terrors for Ellena increaſed-1 


5 The more he yielded to his feelings, the more 

1 violent they became, till at length, his ungo- 
vernable impatience and apprehcaſions aroſe al- 

. moſt to frenzy. 

n 

r 


Paulo forgot for a while, his own ſituation 
in the ſuperior ſufferings of his maſter, and 
0 W, at leaſt endeavoured to perform the of- 
tices of a comforter, for he tried to calm Vie 
valdi's mind, by ſelecting the faireſt circuin— 
ſtances for hope which the ſubject adinitted, 


re : E RS 7 PE 

and he paſſed without noticing, or, if noticing, 

only lightly touched upon, the moſt promi- 
ne nent poſſibilities of evil. His maſter, how- 
te ever, was inſenfible to all he ſaid, till he men- 
x toned again the convent del Pianto; and this 
a 8 lubjeQ, as it ſeemed connected with the monk, 
od i who had hinted the fate of Ellena, intereſted 
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the unhappy Vivaldi, who withdrew awhile from 
his own rellection, to liſten to a recital which 
might aſſiſt his conjectures, 


Paulo complied with his command, but not 

without reluQtance. He looked round the 
empty vault, as if he feared that ſome per- 
ſon might be lurking in . obſcurity, who 
would overhcar and even anſwer him. 


& We are tolerably retired here too, Sig- 
nor,” ſaid he, recollecting himielf ; “ one may 
venture to talk ſecrets with little dange r of be- 
ing diſcovered. However, Maeſtro, it is beſt 
to make matters quite ſure ; and therefore, if 
you will pleaſe to take a ſeat om the ground, 
I will ſtand beſide you and relate all | know 
of the convent of Our Lady of Tears, which 
is not much after all.“ 


Vivaldi, having ſeated himſelf, and bidden 
Paulo do the ſame, the ſervant began in a low 
VOice——** It was on the vigil of the Sas 
Marco, juſt after the laſt veſper-beil had toiicd 
—Y 0u never was at the Santa Maria de! Pi— 


_ anio, Signor, or you would know what a gloomy 


old church it nas — [t was in a e nal in 


one of the fide ailes of this church, and jul | 
after the laſt bell had ceaſed, that a perſon, ſo 


muffled up, that ncither ſhape nor face coulc 
be diſtinguiſhed, came and laced himſelf on tht 


ſtcps of one of the boxes adjoining the confeſ- ! 


ſional chair; but if he had been as airy 
dreſſed as yourſelf, Signor, he might have beef 
juſt as well concealed; for that duſky alle is 
lighted only by one lamp, which hangs at thi 
end next the painted window, except when thc 
tapers at the taine of San Antonio happen q 
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be burning at the other extremity, and even 
then the place is almoſt as gloomy as this 
vault. But that is, no doubt, contrived for 


the purpoſe, that people may not bluſh for 
the ſins they confeſs; and, in good ſaith, this 


is an accommodation which may bring more 


money to the poor's box, for the monks have 
a threwd eye that way, and”—— 


« You have dropt the thread ot. your ſtory,” 


faid Vivaldi. 


© True, Signor, let me recolleQ where I 


loft 1t.—Oh ! at the ſteps of the confeſſional ; 
—the ſtranger knelt down upon them, and for 


ſome time poured ſuch groans into the ear of 
the confeſſor, as were heard all along the aile. 
Tou are to know, Signor, that the brothers 
of Santa del Pianto are of the order of Black 


Henitents; and people who have more than or- 
dinary Givi to confeſs, ſometimes go there, to 
conſult with the grand penitentiary himſelt, 
what is to be done. Now it happened, that 
Father Anſaldo, the grand penitentiary him- 
ſelf was in the chair, as is cuſtomary on the 
vigil of the Santo Marco; 
proved the penitent for bewailing ſo loud, and 
bade him take comfort; when the other re- 
pled only by a groan deepe r than before, but 


it was not ſo loud, and then procecded to con- 
feſs. But what he did confeſs, Signor, I know 
not; for the confeſſor, you know, never muſt 
Y divulge, except, indeed, on very extraordinary 
occaſions, It was, bas ſornc thi! 8 ſo ve ery 
ſtrange end horrible, that the gran | denitenti— 
haul ſudCenly quitted the chair, an 

Lached the cloiſters he fell into ſtrong con- 
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vulſions. On recovering himſelf, he aſked the 
people abont him, whether the penitent, who 
had viſited ſuch a confeſſional, naming it, was 
gone; adding, that if he was ſtil] in the church, 
it was proper he ſhould be detained. He de- 
ſcribed, at the ſame time, as well as he could, 
the fort of figure he had dimly ſeen approach- 
ing the confeſſional juſt before he had received 
the confeſſion, at recollecting which, he ſeemed 
ready to go off again into his convulſions, One 
of the fathers, who had croſſed the aile, on 
his way to the cloiſters, upon the firſt alarm 
of Anſaldo's diſorder, remembered that a per- 
fon, ſuch as was deſcribed, had paſſed him haf. 
tily. He had ſcen a tall figure, muffled up 
in the habit of a white friar, gliding ſwiftly 
alorg the aile, towards the door which opencd 
into the outer door of the convent; but he 
was himſelf too much engaged to notice the 


ſtranger particularly. Father Anſaldo thought l 
this muſt be the perſon; and the porter was | 
ſummoned, and aſked whether he had obferved t 


ſuch an one paſs. He affirmed that he had 
not ſeen any perſon go forth from the gate 


within the laſt quarter of an hour; which might ſ 
be true enough, you know, Signor, if the a 
rogue had been off his poſt. But he further 4 


ſaid, that no one had entered, during the whole i; 
| evening, habited in white, as the ſtranger was 

| deſcribed to be: ſo the porter proved him(clt | 

| to be a vigilant watchman ; for he muſt have {4 
| been afleep too, or how could this perſonage 
| have entered the convent, and left it again, Þ 
without being ſeen by himP? ee 
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&« In white, was he?“ ſaid Vivaldi; “ if he 


had been in black, I ſhould have thought this. 


muſt have been the monk my tormentor.” 


„ Why, you know, Signor, that occurred 
to me before,” obſerved Paulo, „and a man 


might eaſily change his dreſs if that were all.” 


«© Proceed,” ſaid Vivaldi. 


« Hearing this account from the porter,” 
continued Paulo, “ the Fathers believed, one 


and all, that the ſtranger muſt be ſecreted with- 


in the walls: ; and the convent, with every part 


of the precincts, was ſearched ; but no per- 


ſon was found!“ 


This muſt certainly be the monk,” ſaid 


Vivaldi, © notwithſtanding the difference of his 
habit; there ſurely cannot be two beings in 


the macht who would condu& themſelves in 
this ſame myſterious manner!“ 


He was interrupted by a ow ſound, which 


ſeemed to his diſtracted fancy, to proceed from 


a dying perſon. Paulo alſo heard it ; he ſtarted, 


and they both liſtened with intenſe and almoſt 
intolerable expectation. 


« Ah!” ſaid Paulo, at length, © it was only 
the wind. 


« It was no more,” ſaid Vivaldi; 6 pro- 
ceced therefore.“ 
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„ From the period of this ſtrange confeſ- 


ſion,” reſumed Paulo, “ Father Anſaldo was 


never properly himſelf ; he? —— 


% Doubtleſs the crime confeſſed related to 
himſelf,” obſerved Vivaldi, 


«© Why, no, Signor, I never heard that 
that was the caſe; and ſome remarkable cir- 
cumſtances, which followed, ſeemed to prove 
it otherwiſe. About a month after the time | 
have mentioned, on the evening of a ſultry 
day, when the monks were retiring from the 
laſt ſervice” —— 


& Hark!“ cried Vivaldi. 


„I hear whiſpers,” ſaid Paulo, whiſpering 
himſelf, 


6 Be {till ' faid Vivaldi, 


They liflened attentively, and heard a mur- 
muring as of voices; but could not aſcertain 
whether they came from the adjace ent vault, 
er aroſe from beneath the one in which they 
were. The ſound returned at intervals; and 
the perſons who converſed, whatever they were, 
ſeemingly reſtrained their voices, as if they 
feared to be heard. Vivaldi conſidered whe- 
ther it were better to diſcover himſelf, and 
call for aſſiſtance, or to remain ſtill, 


«© Remember, Signor,” ſaid Paulo, & what 


a chance we have of being ſtarved, unleſs we 
_ venture 


— — 


we 
ure 
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venture to diſcover ourſelves to theſe people 
or whatever they are.” 


« Venture l' exclaimed Vivaldi, © What 


has ſuch wretch as I to do with fear? O, 
Eilena. Ellena !?? 


He inſtantly called loudly to the perſon 
whom he believed he had heard, and was ſe- 
conded by Paulo; but their continued voci— 
ferations availed them nothing; no anſwer was 
returned; and even the indiſtinct ſounds, which 
had awakened their attention, were heard no 
more. | 


Exhanſted by their efforts, they laid down 
on the floor of the dungeon, abandoning all 
further atterapts at eſcape till the morning light 
might aſſiſt them. 


Vivaldi had no further ſpirits to enquire for 


the remainder of Paulo's narrative. Almoſt 


deſpairing for himſelf, he could not feel an in- 
tereſt concerning ſtrangers ; for he had already 
perceived, that it could not afford him informa- 
tion connected with Ellena; and Paulo, who 
nad roared himſelf hoarſe, was very willing 
io be ſilent. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Who may ſhe be that ſteals through yonder cloiſter, 
And, as the beam of evening tints her veil, 
Unconſciouſly diſcloſes ſaintly features, 

Inform'd with the high ſoul of ny virtue? 


1333 ſeveral days after Ellena's arrival 
at the monaſtery of San Stefano, ſhe was not 
permitted to leave the room. The door was 
locked upon her, and not any perſon appeared 
except the nun, who brought her a ſcant 
portion of food, and who was the ſame, that 
had firſt admitted her into that part of the 
convent appropriated to the abbeſs. 


On the fourth day, when, probably, it was 


believed that her fpirits were ſubdued by con- 
finement, and by her experience of the ſuffer- 
ing ſhe had to expect from reſiſtance, ſhe was 
ſummoned to the parlour. The abbeſs was 
alone, and the air of auſterity, with which 
ſhe regarded Ellena, prepared the latter to 
endure. 


After an exordium on the heinouſneſs of 
her offence, and the neceſſity there was for 
taking meaſures to protect the peace and dig- 
nity of a noble family, which her late conduct 
had neariy deſtroyed ; the abbeſs informed her, 
that ſhe muſt determine either to accept the 


veil, or the prion whom the Marcheſa dr 
Vivaldi 
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Vivaldi bad, of her great . ſcle&ed 
for her huſband, 


« You never can be ſufficiently grateful,” 
added the abbeſs, „for the generoſity the 
Marcheſa diſplays, in allowing you a choice 
on the ſubject. After the injury you have 
endeavoured to inflict upon her and .her fa- 
mily, you could not expe& that any indul- 
gence would be ſhewn you. It was natural 
to ſuppoſe, that the Marcheſa would have pu- 
niſned you with ſeverity ; inſtead of which, ſhe 
allows you to enter into our ſociety ; or, f you 
have not ſtrength of mind ſufficient to enable 
you to renounce a ſinful world, ſhe permits you 
to return into it, and gives you a ſuitable part- 


ner to ſupport you through its cares and toils, 


—a partner much more ſuitable to your cir- 
cumſtances than him, to hom you had the 
temerity to lift your eye. 


Ellena bluſhed at this coarſe appeal to her 
pride, and perſevered in a diſdainful ſilence. 
Thus to give injuſtice the colouring of mercy, 
and to adds moſt abſolutely tyrannical the ſofi- 
ening tints of generoſity, excited her honeſt in- 
dignation. She was not, however, ſhocked by 


a diſcovery of the defigns formed againſt her, 


fince, from the moment of her arrival at San 
Stefano, ſhe had expected fomething terribly 


ſevere, and had prepared her mind to meet 


it with fortitude ; for ſhe believed, that, ſo 
| ſupported, the ſhould weary the malice of her 
| enemics, and finally triumph over misfortu: © 
| It was only when the thought of Vivaldi that 
N her 


n 


her courage failed, and that the injuries ſhe en- 
dured ſcem too heavy to be long ſuſtained, 


& You are filent !”” faid the abbeſs, - aſter 
a pauſe of expeQation. ls it poſſible, then, 
that you can be ungrateful for the generoſity 
of the Marchefa? But, though you may at 
preſent be inſenſible to her goodneſs, I will MW i: 
forbear to take advantage of your indiſcretion, 
and will ſtill allow you liberty of choice, You 
may retire to your chamber, to conſider and 


to decide. But remember, that you muſt abide p 
by the determination you ſhall avow; and, re 
that you will be allowed no appeal from the WM pi. 
alternatives which are now placed before you. tk 
If you reject the veil, you muſt accept the 1 T 
huſband offered you.” mm 
ES | th 
6e It is unneceſſary,” ſaid Fllena, with an air 1 to 
of dignified tranquility, © that I ſhould with - ee 
draw for the purpoſes of conſidering and de- 
ciding. My reſolution is already taken, and! 
reject each of the offered alternatives. I wil! pu 
neither condemn myſelf to a cloiſter, or to the | Yo 
degradation, with which I am threatened on 
the other hand. Having ſaid this, I am pre- | 
pared to meet whatever ſuffering you ſhall in- hel 
flit upon me; but be aſſured, that my own ie 
voice never ſhall ſanction tis evils to which! ef 
may be ſubjected, and that the immortal love ed 
of juſtice which fills all my heart, will ſuſtain h 
my courage no leſs powerfully than the ſenſe gar 
of what is due to my own character. You iim 
are now acquainted with my ſentiments and the 
my reſolutions; I ſhall repeat them no more.” ner 


The 


3 


The abbeſs, whoſe ſurpriſe had thus long 
ſuffered Ellena to ſpeak, ſtill fixed upon her 4 
ſtern regard, as ſhe ſaid, Where is it that you 
have learned theſe heroics, and acquired the 
raſhneſs which thus prompts you to avow them |. 
the boldneſs which enables you to inſult your 


Superior, a prieſteſs of your holy religion, « even 
in her ſanctuary!“ 


«© The ſanctuary is prophaned,“ ſaid Ellena, 
mildly, but with dignity: “ it is become a 
priſon, It is only when the Superior ceaſes to 
reſpect the precepts of that re religion, the 
precepts which teach her juſtice and benevo- 
Jence, that ſhe herſelf is no longer reſpected. 
The very ſentiment which bids us revere its 
mild and beneficent laws, bids us alſo reje& 
the violators of them: when vou command me 


to reverence MY religien, you urge me to con- 
demn yourſelf.” 7, 


= « Withdraw !” ſaid the abbeſs, riſing im- 
| patiently from her chair; © your admonition, 
: | fo becomingly delivered, ſhall not be forgotten.“ 


Ellena willingly obeyed, and was led back to 
I her cell, where ſhe ſat-down penſively, and re- 
n viewed her conduct. Her judgment approved 
ff the frankneſs, with which ſhe had aſſert- 
de ed her rights, and of the firmneſs, with 
in which the had reproved a woman, who had 
ſe gared to demand reſpe& from the very vio- 
ou tim of her cruclty and oppreſſion. She was 
hd the more ſatisfied with herſelf, becauſe ſhe had 
never, for an inſtant, forgotten her own dig- 
Z nity 
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nity ſo far, as to degenerate into the vehemence 
of paſſion, or to faulter with the weakneſs of 
fear. Her conviction of the abbeſs's unworthy 
character was too clear to allow Ellena to feel 
abaſhed in her preſence ;: for ſhe regarded only 
the cenſure of the good, to which ſhe had ever 
been as tremblingly alive, as ſhe was obdurately 
inſenſible to that of the vicious. 


Ellena, having now aſſerted her reſolutions, 


determined to avoid, if poſſible, all repetition 
of ſcenes like the laſt, and to repel by ſilence 
only, whatever indignity might be offered her, 
She knew that ſhe muſt ſuffer, and ſhe reſolved 
to endure. Of the three evils, which were 


placed before her, that of confinement, with 


all its melancholy accompaniments, appeared 
conſiderably leſs ſevere, than either the threat- 
ened marriage, or a formal renunciation of the 
world; either of which would devote her, dur- 
ing life, to miſery, and that by her own act. 
Her choice, therefore, had been eaſy, and the 
way was plain before her. If ſhe could endure 
with calmneſs the hardſhips which ſhe could 
Not avoid, half their weight would be unfelt; 
and ſhe now moſt ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to 
attain the ſtrength of mind, which was neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport ſuch equanimity. 


For ſeveral days after the late interview with 


the abbeſs, ſhe was kept a cloſe priſoner ; but 
on the fifth evening ſhe was permitted to at- 
tend veſpers. As ſhe walked through the gar- 
den to the chapel, the ordinary freſhneſs of the 


open air, and the ver dure of the trees and ſhrubs 


were luxuries to her, who had ſo long been re- 


ſtricted from the common bleſſings of nature. She 
| followed 


may W — wy 
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followed tne nuns. to a chapel! where they uſuall 


performed their devotions, and was there ſeated 
among the novices. The ſolemnity of the ſervice, 
and particularly of thoſe parts, which were accom- 


panied by muſic, touched all her heart, and 
ſoothed and elevated her ſpir.” 


Among the voices of the choir, was one 


whoſe expreſſion immediately fixed her attenti- 


on; it ſeemed to ſpeak a loftier ſentiment of 
devotion than the others, and to be modulated 
by the melancholy of an heart, that had long 
ſince taken leave of this world. Whether it 
ſwelled with the high peal of the organ, or 
mingled in low and trembling accents with the 
ſinking chorus, Elena felt that ſhe underſtood 
all the feelings of the breaſt from which it flow- 
ed; and ſhe looked to the gallery where the 


nuns were aſſembled, to diſcover a countenance, 


that might ſeem to accord with the ſenſibility 
expreſſed in the voice. As no ſtrangers were 
admitted to the chapel, ſome of the ſiſters had 


thrown back their veils, . and ſhe ſaw little that 


intereſted her in their various faces; but the 
figure and attitude of a nun, kneeling in a re- 
mote part of the galſery, beneath a lamp, 
which threw its rays aſlant her head, perfectly 
agreed with the idea ſhe had former of the 
finger, and the ſound ſeemed to approach im- 


mediately from that dire ion. Her face was 
concealed by a black veil, whoſe tranſparency, 


however, peamitted the 8 of her com- 
plexion to appear; but the air of her head, 
and the fingularity of her attitude, for ſhe was 
the only perſon who remained Knceling, ſuffici- 
ently indicated the ſuperior degree of fervenc 
and Fenitencs „ which the voice had expreſſed, 
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When the hymn had ceaſed ſhe roſe from 
her knees, and Ellena, ſoon after, obſerved he: 


throw back her veil, diſcovered, by the lamp, 


which ſhed its full light upon her features, a 

countenance that inftantly confirmed her con- 
jecture. It was touched with a melancholy 
kind of reſignation ; yet grief ſeemed ſtill to 
occaſion the paleneſs, and the air of languor, 


that prevailed over it, and which diſappeared 
only when the momentary energy of devotion 


ſeemed to lift her ſpirit above this world, and 
to impart to it ſomewhat Vf a ſeraphic gran- 
deur. At thoſe moments her blue eyes were 
raiſed towards Heaven, with ſuch meek, 
fervent love, ſuch ſublime enthuſiaſm as the 
heads of Guido ſometimes diſplay, and which 
renewed, with Ellena, all the enchanting effea; 


of the voice ſhe had juſt heard. 


While ſhe regarded the nun with a degree 
of intereſt which rendered her inſenſible to 
every other object in the chapel, ſhe fancied 
ſhe could perceive the calmneſs in her coun- 
tenanee to be that of deſpair, rather than ot 
r. ſig nation; for, when her thoughts were not 
elevated in prayer, there was frequently a f1x- 
edneſs in her look, too energetic for common 
ſuffering, or for the temper of mind, which 
may lead to perfeQ reſignation, It had, how- 


ever, much that attached the ſympathy of 
Ellena, and much that ſeemed to ſpeak a fimi- 


larity of feeling. Ellena was not only ſoothe, 
but in ſome degree comforted, whilſt ſhe gaze 
upon her; a ſclnſhneſs which may, perhaps, be 
pardoned, when it is conſidered, that ſhe thus 
knw there was one human being, at leaſt, ! 
| | the 


to 
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the convent, who muſt be capable of feeling 
pity, and willing to adminiſter conſolation, 
Ellena endeaveurcd to meet her eye, that ſhe 
might inform her of 'the regard ſhe had in- 
ſpired, and expreſs her own unhappinefs ; but 
the nun-was ſo entirely engaged by devotion, 
that ſhe did not ſucceed, 


As they left the chapel, however, the nun 
paſſed cloſe. by Ellena, who threw back her 
veil, and fixed upon her a look ſo ſupplicating 

and expreſſive, that the nun pauſed, and in her 
turn regarded the novice, not with ſurprize only, 
but with a mixture of curioſity and compaſſion. 
A faint bluſh. croſſed her cheek, her ſpirits 
ſeemed to faulter, and ſhe was unwilling to 
withdraw her. eyes from Ellena : but it was 
neceſſary that the ſhould continue in the pro- 
ceſſion, and, bidding her farewel by a ſmile 
of ineffable pity, ſhe paſſed on to the- court, 
while Ellena followed with attention ſtill fixed 
upon the fitter, who ſoon diſappeared beyond 
tze doorway of the Abbeſs's apartment, and 


„ LEllena had nearly reached her own, before her 
i | thoughts were ſufficiently diſengaged to permit 
ber to enquire the name of the ſtranger. 

nh Bl « It is ſiſter Olivia whom you mean, per- 
„ haps,” ſaid her conductreſs. 

o! | | | 

1 “She is very handſome,” ſaid Ellena. 


Many of the ſiſters are ſo,” replied Margari- 
tone, with an air of pique. 


i Undcubtedly,” 
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% Undoubtedly,” ſaid Ellena ; © but ſhe, 


whom I mean, has a moſt touching counte- 
nance ; frank, noble, full of ſenſibility ; and 
there is a gentle melancholy in her eye, which 
cannot but intereſt all who obſerve her. 


Ellena was ſo faſcinated by this intereſting nun, 
that ſhe forgot ſhe was deſcribing her to a per- 
ſon, whoſe callous heart rendered her inſenſible 


to the influence of any countenance, except, per- 


haps, the commanding one of the lady abbeſs; 
and to whom, therefore, a deſcription of the 
fine traits, which Ellena felt, was as unintelli- 
gible as would have been an Arabic inſcription. 


<« She is paſſed the bloom of youth,” conti- 
nued Ellena, ſtill anxious to be underſtood ; 


but ſhe retains all its intereſting graces, and 


adds to them the e of ies 


« If you mean that ſhe is of middle age,” 
interrupted Margaritone, peeviſhly, “ it is ſiſter 
Olivia you mention, for we are all younger 
than ſhe is. 


Ellena, raiſing her eyes almoſtuneonſciouſly, as 
the nun ſpoke this, fixed them upon a face 
fallow meagre, ſeemingly near fifty years an 
inhabitant of this world; and ſhe could ſcarcely 
ſuppreſs the ſurprize ſhe felt, on perceiving 
ſuch wretched , vanity lingering among the 
chilled paſſions of fo repulſive a frame, and 
within the ſequeſtered ſhade of a cloiſter. Mar- 


garitone, . e of the praiſe beſtowed. 
on Oliv, shed ail further enquiry, and, 
naving 
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having attended Ellena to her cell, Lacs 

vp for the night. 5 | 

On the following evening Ellena was again 
permitted to attend veſpers, and, on the way 
to the chapel, the hope of ſeeing her intereſt- 
ing favourite reanimated her ſpirits, In the 
ſame part of the gallery, as on the pre- 
ceding night, ſhe again appeared, and kneel- 
ing, as before, beneath the lamp, in private 
oriſon, for the ſervice was not begun. 


Elena + to ſubdue the impatience 
ſhe felt to expreſs her regard, and to be no- 
ticed by the holy ſiſter, till ſhe ſhould have 
finiſhed, When the nun roſe, and obſerved 
Fllena, ſhe lifted her veil, and, fixing on her 
the ſame enquiring eye, her countenance bright- 
ened into a ſmile ſo full of compaſſion and in- 
telligence, that Ellena, forgetting the decorums 
ef the place, left her ſeat to approach her; it 

ſcemed as if the ſoul, which beamed forth in 
that ſmile, had long been acquainted with hers, 
As ſhe advanced, the nun dropped her veil, a 

| reproof which ſhe immediately underſtood, and 
- WW ihe withdrew to her ſeat ; but her attention res 


oa 
e mained fixed on the nun dung: the TRE 
| ſervice. 


L At the conciubin, when they left the cha- 
pel, and ſhe ſaw Olivia paſs without noticing 
ber, Ellena could ſcarcely reſtrain her tears ; 
ſhe returned in deep dejection to her room. 
Ube regard of this nun was not only delight- 
ful, but ſeemed neceſſary to her heart, and 
Wie dwelt, with fond perſeverance, on the ſmile 
| You. I. | pol that 
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that had expreſſed ſo much, and which threw 
one gleam of comfort, even through the bar; 
of ber priſon. 


<_ — — — 


Her reverie was ſoon interrupted by a light 


| 
| ſtep, that approached her cell, and in the next F 
| moment the door was unlocked, and Olivia f 
herſelf appeared. Ellena roſe with emotion to n 
| meet her; the nun held forth her band to re. d 
| ceive hers, 
| | Fou are unuſed to confinement,” ſaid ee 
PA ſhe, curtſying mournfully, and placing on the vi 
* table a little baſket containing refreſhment, 
| - 40 and our hard fare“ | 
1 | 1 N mo 
$5 4 T underſtand you,” ſaid Ellena, with a uit: 
Iock expreſſive of her gratitude; © you have 
a heart that can pity, though you inhabit theſe IM _ | 
F _ walls ;-—you have ſuffered too, and know the ay, 
#3 delicate generoſity of ſoftening. the ſorrows of MW "ith 
| others, by any attention that may tell them Wn 
your ſympathy. O! if I could expreſs how iſ len. 
much the ſenſe of this affects me!“ quil 
3 . melte 
Tears interrupted her. Olivia preſſed her ETheſ 
© hand, looked ſteadily upon her face, and was bre 
F ſomewhat agitated, but ſhe ſoon recovered ap- al 
parent tranquility, and faid, with a ſeriows he he 
a 
bn fle, 5 You judge rightly, my ſiſter, reſpedt- Ind ſo 
ing my, ſentiments, however you may do con- Fakt, 
ort It. 


cerning my ſufferings. My heart is not ii 
ſenſible to pity, nor to you, my child. You 
were deſign'd for happier days than you call 
* 


hope to fin! within theſe eloiſt ro! 


dl 
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She checked herſelf as if ſhe had allowed too 


much, and then added,“ But you may, per- 

haps, be peaceful; and ſince it conſoles. you 

to know you have a friend near you, believe 

me that friend but believe it in ſilence. I 

will viſit you when I am permitted but do 
not enquire for me; and if my viſits are ſhort, 
do not preſs me to lengthen them.“ 


„How good is this!“ ſaid Ellena, in a faul- 
tering voice. * How ſweet too it is! you will 
viſit me, and I am : pitied by you!“ 


more; I may be obſerved. Good night, my 
| liter; may your ſlumbers be Wight T7 


| Ellena's heart ſunk. She had not ſpirits to 
ay, © Good night!” but her eyes, covered 
with tears, ſaid more. The nun turned her 
own away ſuddenly, and, preſſing her hand in 
E*flence, left the cell. Ellena, firm and tran- 
quil under the inſults of the abbeſs, was now 


melted into tears by the kindneſs of a friend, 
Theſe gentle tears were refreſhing to her long- _ 
A ſpirits, and ſhe indulged them. Of 


Vivaldi ſhe thought with more compoſure than 
he had done fince ſhe left the villa Altieri; 
ind ſomething like hope began to revive in her 


Fact, though reflection offered nothing to ſup- 
Port it. 


On the following morning, ſhe perceived that 
e door of her cell had not been cloſed. She 
ſe impatiently, and, not without a hope of 


u Cal 


dl 


ing 


« Huſh!” aid the nun, n c no. 


Nerty, immediately paſſed it. The cell, open-_ 
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ing upon a ſhort paſſage, which communi. 


cated with the main building, and which was 


ſhut, up by a door, was ſecluded, and almoſt 
inſulated from every other chamber; and this 
door being now ſecured, Ellena was as tru] 


a priſoner as before. It appeared then, that 


the nun had omitted to faſten the cell only for 


the purpoſe of allowing her more ſpace to walk 
in the paſſage, and ſhe was grateful for the at- 


tention. Still more ſhe was ſo, when, having 


traverſed it, ſhe perceived one extremity ters 


minate in a narrow ſtair-caſe, that appeared 
to lead to other chambers. 


She aſcended- the winding ſteps haſtily, and 
found they led only to a door, opening into a 


ſmall room, where nothing remarkable appear- 


ed, till ſhe opproached the windows, and be. 


= hid thence an horizon, and a landſcape ſpread 


below, whoſe grandeur awakened all her beart, 
The conſciouſneſs of her priſon was loſt, while 
her eyes ranged over the wide and freely. ſub- 
lime ſcene without. She perceived that this 
chamber was within a ſmall turret, projeRing 
trom an angle of the - convent over the walls 
and ſuſpended, as in air, above the vaſt preci- 
pices of granite, that formed part of the moun- 
tain. Theſe precipices were broken into cliff; 
which, in ſome places, impended far abo 


their baſe, and, in others, roſe, in ncarly- per- 


pendicular lines, to the walls of the monaſtery 
which they ſupported. Ellena, with a d. eadfu 
pleaſure, looked down them, ſhagged as the) 
were with larch, and frequently darkened b 
lines of gigantic pine bending along the a 
ledges, till her eye reſted on the thick cheinl 

wood 


53 


woods that extended over their winding baſe, 
and which, ſoftening to the plains, ſeemed to 
form a gradation between the variegated culti- 
vation there, and the awful wildneſs of the 
rocks above. Round theſe extenſive plains 
were tumbled the mountains, of various ſhape 
and attitude, which Ellena had admired on her 
approach to San Stefano; ſome ſhaded with 


foreſts of olive and almond trees, but the 


greater part abandoned to the flocks, which, in 
ſummer, feed on their aromatic herbage, and 
on the approach of winter, deſcend to the ſhel- 
tered plains of the Tavogliere di Puglia. 


On the left opencd the dreadful paſs which 
ſhe had traverſed, and the thunder of whoſe 
waters now murmured at a diſtance, The ac- 
cumulation of overtopping points, which the 
mountains of this dark perſpective exhibited, 
preſented an image of grandeur ſuperior to 
2 ng ſhe had ſeen while within the paſs 
itſelf, 


To Ellena, whoſe mind was capable of be- 
ing highly elevated, or ſweetly ſoothed, by 
icenes of nature, the diſcovery of this little 
turret was an important circumſtance. Hither 
| ſhe could come, and her ſoul, refreſhed by the 
views it afforded, would acquire ſtrength to 
4 bear her, with equanimity, thro? the perſecu- 
tions that might await her, Here, gazing 
b upon the ſtupendous imagery around her, 
booking, as it were, beyond the awful veil 
| hich obſcures the features of the Deity, and 
| conceals Him from the eyes of his creatures, 

dwelling as with a preſent God in the mid? cf 
H 3 „„ 
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his ſublime works; with a mind thus efevated, 
how inſignificant would appear to her the 
tranſactions, and the ſufferings of this world! 
How poor the boaſted pewer of man, when 
the fall of a fingle cliff from theſe mountains 
would with eaſe deſtroy thouſands of his race 
aſſembled on the plains. below! How would it 
avail them, that they were gecoutred for battle, 
armed with all the inſtruments of deſtruction 
that human invention ever faſhioned ? Thus 
man, the giant who now held her in captivity, 
would ſhrink to the diminutiveneſs of a fairy; 
and ſhe would experience, that his utmoſt 
force was unable to enchain her ſoul, or com- 
pel her to fear him, while he was deſtitute of 
virtue. 


Ellena's attention was recalled from the 
ſcene without by a ſound from within the gal- 
lery, and ſhe then heard a key turning in t-e 
door of the paſſage. Fearing that it was ſiſter 
Margaritone who approached, and who, in- 
formed by her abſence of the conſolatory tur- 
ret ſhe had diſcovered, would perhaps debar 
her from ever returning to it, Ellena deſcendcd 
with a palpitating heart, and found that nun 
in the cell. Surpriſe and ſeverity were in her 
countenance, when ſhe enquired by what means 
Ellena had uncloſed the door, and whither ſhe 
had been. 


Elena anſwered without any prevarication, 
that ſhe had found the door unfaſtened, and 
that ſhe had viſited the turret above; but ſhe 
forbore to expreſs a wiſh to return thither, 
ju7ging that ſuch an expreſſion would certain- 
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ſy exelude her in future. Margaritone, after 
ſharply rebuking her for prying beyond the 


paſſage, and ſetting down the breakfaſt ſhe had 


brought, left the room, the door of which ſhe 
did not forget to ſecure. Thus Ellena was at 
once deprived of ſo innocent a means of conſo- 
lation as her pleaſant turret had afforded. 


During ſeveral days, ſheſaw only the auſtere 


nun, except when ſhe attended veſpers ; where, 
however, ſhe was ſo vigilantly obſerved, that 
the feared to ſpeak with Olivia, even by her 
eyes. Olivia's were often fixed upon her face, 
and with a kind. of expreſſion which Ellena, 
when ſhe did venture to look at her, could not 


perfectly interpret. It was not only of pity, 
but of anxious curioſity, and of ſomething alſo 


like fear. A bluſh would ſometimes wander 


over her cheek, which was ſucceeded by an 
extreme paleneſs, and by an air of ſuch uni- 


verſal languor as precedes a fainting fit: but the 
exerciſes of devotion ſeemed frequently to recal 
her fleeting ſpirits, and to elevate them with 


hope and courage. ; 


When ſhe left the chapel, Ellena ſaw Olivia 


[ no more that night; but on the following 
morning ſhe came with breakfaſt to the cell. A 
character of peculiar ſadneſs was on her brow. 


| © O! how glad I am to ſee you!” faid 
Elena; © and how much I have regretted your 
long abſence | I was obliged to remember con- 
: Lantly what you had enjoined, to forbcar en- 
g quring after you.” 
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The nun replied with a melancholy ſmile; 
J come in obedience to our lady abbeſs,” 
ſaid ſhe, as ſhe ſeated herſelf on Ellena's 


mattreſs. 


« And did you not wifh to come?“ ſaid 


Ellena, mourguly. 


« [| did wiſh it,” replied Olivia; „but“ 
and ſhe heſitated. 


„ Whence then this reluctance ug enquired 
Ellena. 


Olivia was ſilent a moment. 


_« You are a meſſenger of evil news!“ ſaid 
Ellena ; © you arc only reluctant to afflict me.“ 


« Tt.is as you ſay,” replied Olivia; © I am 


only reluctant to affli you; and I fear you 
have too many attachments to the world, to 
allow you to receive, without ſorrow, what 1 


Have to communicate. I am ordered to pre- 
| Pare you for the vows, and to ſay, that, fince 


you have rejected the huſband which was pro- 
Poſed to you, you are to accept the veil; that 
many of the cuſtomary forms are to be dil 


penſed with; and that the ceremony of taking 


the black veil, will follow without delay that 
of receiving the white one.” 


The nun pauſed; and Ellena ſaid, * You 
are an unwilling bearer of this cruel meſſage; 
and I reply only to the lady abbeſs, when | 
declare, that I never will accept either; Fi 

orce 


40 


lib 


are ſo unwilling to retire !”? 


and it is of him they would deprive me!“ 


force may ſend me to the altar, but that it 
never ſhall compel me to utter vows which my 
heart abhors; and if I am conſtrained to ap- 
pear there, it ſhall be only to proteſt againſt her 


tyranny, and: againſt the form intended to 
ſanction it.“ 


To Olivia this anſwer was ſo far from being 


diſpleaſing, that it e to give her ſatiſ- 
faction. 


—— 


66 dare not applaud your reſolution,” ſaid 
ſhe ;. but I will not condemn it. You have, 
no doubt, conneQions in the world which 
would render a ſecluſion from it aMiQting. You 
have relations, friends, from whom it would be- 
dreadful to part?“ 


5 [ haye neither,” ſaid Ellena, ching. 


« No! Can that be poſſible? and yet you 
« ] have only one friend,“ replied Ellena, 


* Pardon, my love, the abruptneſs of theſe 
enquiries,” ſaid Olivia; © yet, while Ientreat 


your forgiveneſs, I am a to offend again, 
and to aſk. your name.“ 


„ That is a A will readily anſwer. 
My name is Ellena di Roſalba.“ 


8 How ?? ſaid Olivia, with an-air of de- 
liberation; “ Ellena di“ — 
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« Dj Roſalba,” repeated her companion; 
and permit me to aſk your motiye for the 


enquiry : do you know any perſon of my 
name?“ 


No,“ replied the nun, mournfully ; © but 


your features have ſome reſemblance to thoſe 


of a friend JI once had.” 


As ſhe ſaid this, her agitation was apparent, 
and ſhe role to go. I muſt not lengthen my 
viſit, leſt I ſhould be forbidden to repeat it,” 
faid the, © What anſwer ſhall I give to the 
abbeſs? If you are determined to reject the 
veil, allow me to adviſe you to ſoften your 
refuſal as much as poſſible. I am, perhaps, 
better acquainted with her character than you 
are; and O, my ſiſter! J would not fee you 
pining away your exiſtence in this ſolitary cell. 7 


% How much am I obliged by, the hand 
you expreſs for my welfare,” "ſaid Elena, 
% and by e advice you offer! I will yield my 
judgment in this inſtance to yours; you ſha if 
modulate my refuſal as you think proper : but 
remember that it muſt be abſolute; and be— 


ware, left the abbeſs ſhould miſtake gentlene!s 


for irreſolution.“ 


„ Truſt me, I will be caͤutious in all that 
relates to you,” ſaid Olivia. Farewell! ! 
will viſit you, if poſſible, in the evening. In 
the mean time the door ſhall be left open, that 
you may have more air and profpeCt than th: 
ecil affords. That ſtaircaſe leads to a pleaſant 
chamber.“ 

& ] have 


A 
« J have viſited it already,” replied Ellena, 


% and have to thank you for the goodneſs, 


which permitted me to do ſo, To go thither 
will greatly ſoothe my ſpirits ; if I had ſome 
book, and my drawing-inftruments, could 
almoſt forget my ſorrows there.“ 


« Could you ſo?” ſaid the nun, with an 
affectionate ſmile. * Adieu! I will endeavour 
to ſee you in the evening. If ſiſter Margari- 
tone returns, be careful not to enquire for me z 
nor Once | aſk her for the little indulgence I 
give you,” 


Olivia withdrew, and Ellena retired to the 
chamber above, where ſhe loſt for a while all 


» MW its windows exhibited. 

At noon, the ſtep of Margaritone ſummoned 
„ Elena from her retreat, and ſhe was ſurpriſed 
_— that no reproof followed this ſecond diſcovery | 
jj ot her abſence, Margaritone only aid, that 
at dhe abbeſs had the goodneſs 10 permis Ellena 
„do dine with the novices, an that me came to 
conduct her to their table. 


Ellena did not rejoice in this permiſſion, 


preferring to remain in her ſolitary turret, to 
the being expoſed to the examining eyes of 
ſtrangers; and ſhe followed dejcQedly, through 
| the ſilent paſſages to the apartment where they 
were aſſembled. She was not lefs ſurpriſed 
; | than embarraſſed to obſerve, in the manners 
of young people reſiding in a convent, an ab- 
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its modeſt ſhade every grace that ought to 


adorn the female character, like the veil which 
gives dignity to their air and ſoftneſs to their 


features. When Ellena entered the room, the 
eyes of the whole company were immediately 
fixed upon her; the young ladies began to 
whiſper and ſmile, and ſhewed, by various 


means, that ſhe was the ſubje& of converſa- 


tion, not otherwiſe than cenſoribus. No one 
advanced to meet and to encourage her, to 
welcome her to the table, or ſtill leſs diſplay 
one of thoſe nameleſs graces, with which a 
generous and delicate mind delights to reanimate 
the modeſt and the unfortunate. 


Ellena took a chair in ſilence; and, though 


the had at firſt felt forlorn and embarraſſed by 


the impertinent manners of her companions, 
a conſciouſneſs of innocence gradually re— 


vived her ſpirits, and enabled her to reſume 
an air of dignity, which repreſſed this rude 
preſumption. 


Ellena returned to her cell, for the firſt time, 
with eagerneſs. Margaritone did not faſten the 


door of it, but ſhe was careful to ſecure that 


of the paſſage ; and even this ſmall indulgence 
ſhe ſeemed to allow with a ſurly reluctance, as 
if compelled to obey the command of a ſuperi- 
or. The moment the was gone, Ellena with- 
drew 10 her pleaſant turret, where, after having 


inflered from th: coarſe manners of the novices, 


ker gratitude was the more lively, when ſhe 
perceived the delicate attention of her beloved 
nun. It appeared that ſhe had viſited the 
chamber in Ellena's abſence, and had cauſed 
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to be brought thither a chair and a table, on 
which were placed ſome books, and a knot of 
fragrant flowers. Ellena did not repreſs the 
grateful tears, which the generous feelings of 
Olivia excited; and ſhe forbore, for ſome 
moments, to examine the books, that the plea- 
ſing emotions ſhe experienced might not be 


interrupted, 


* | | 


On looking into thefe books, however, ſne 


perceived, that ſome of them treated of myſ- 
tical ſubjects, which ſhe laid aſide with diſap- 
pointment; but in others ſhe obſerved a few 
of the beſt Italian poets, and a volume or two 
of Guicciardini's hiſtory. She was ſomewhat 
ſurpriſed, that the poets ſhould have found 
their way to the library of a nun, but was too 
much pleaſed with the diſcovery to dwell on the 
enquiry. 


Having arranged her books, and ſet her 
little room in order, fhe ſeated herſelf at a win- 
dow, and, with a volume of Taſſo, endea- 
voured to baniſh every painful remembrance 
from her mind. She continued wandering in 
the imaginary ſcenes of the poet, till the fading 
light recalled her to thoſe of reality. The ſun 
was fet, but the mountain-tops were ſtill 
lighted up by his beams, and a tint of glorious 
purple coloured all the weſt, and began to 


change the ſnowy points on the horizon. The 


ſilence and repoſe of the vaſt ſcene, promoted 
the tender melancholy that prevailed in her 


heart ; ſhe thought of Vivaldi, and wept—of 
Vivaldi, whom ſhe might, perhaps, never ſee 


again, though ſhe doubted not that he would 
| be 
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be indefatigable in | ſearching for her. Every 
particular of their_ laſt converſation, when ks 
had ſo earneſtly lamented the approaching ſe. 


paration, even while he allowed of its propri- 


ety, came to her mind; and, while ſhe wit- 
neſſed, in imagination, the grief and diſtraQi- 
on, which her myſterious departure and abſence 


muſt have occaſioned him, the fortitude, with 


which ſhe had reſiſted her dn e yield. 
ed to the picture of his. 


The veſper- bell, at length, ſummoned her 
to prepare for maſs, and ſhe deſcended to her 


cell to await the arrival of her conductreſs. It 


was Margaritone, who ſoon appeared ; but in 


the chapel ſhe, as uſual, ſaw Olivia, who, 


when the fervice had concluded, invited her 
into the garden of the convent. There, as 
ſhe walked beneath the melancholy cypreſſes, 
that, ranged on either ſide the long walks, 
formed a majeſtic canopy, almoit exciuding 
the evening twilight, Olivia converſed with 
her on ſerious, but general, topics, carefully 


avoiding any mention of the abbeſs, and of 


the affairs of Ellena. The latter, anxious to 
learn the effect of her repeated rejection of the 
veil, ventured to make ſome enquiries, which 
the nun immediately diſcouraged, and as cau- 
tiouſly checked the grateful effuſions of her 
young friend for the attentions ſhe had received, 


Olivia accompanied Ellena to her cell, and 
there no longer ſcrupled to relieve her from 
uncertainty, With a mixture of frankneſs and 
diſcretion, ſhe related as much of the conver- 
ſation, that had paſſed between herſelf and the 

h 


ö can you then ſay that I am ſubje Sed?“ 
g 6 Alas, 


ebbeſs, as it appeared e for Ellena to 
know, from which it ſeemed that the former 
was as obſtinate, as the latter was firm. 


&« Whatever may be your reſolution,” added 
the nun, “ I earneſtly adviſe you, my ſiſter, 
to allow the Superior ſome hope of compliance, 


!&{t ſhe ſhould proceed to extremities.” 


« And what extremity can be more terrible,” 


replied Ellena, © than either of thoſe, to which 


ſhe would now urge me? Why ſhould I de- 
ſcend to practice diſlimulation ??? 


6 To fave yourſelf from undeſerved ſuffer- 


ings,” ſaid Olivia mournfully. 


« Yes, but I ſhould then incur deſerved 


ones,” obſerved Ellena ; © and forfeit ſuch peace 


of mind as my oppreſſor never could reſtore to 


me,” As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe looked at the nun 


with an expreſſion of gentle reproach and dif- 
appointment. 


« I applaud the juſtneſs of your ſentiment,” 
replied Olivia, regarding her with tendereſt 
compaſſion. “ Alas! that a mind ſo noble 


ſhould be ſubjected to the power of in juſtice 
and depravity!“ 


Not ſubje ted,“ ſaid Fllena, do not 
ſay ſubjected. I have accuſtomed myſelf to 
contemplate theſe ſufferings; I have choſen 
the leaſt of ſuch. as were given to my choice, 
and I will endure them with fortitude ; and 
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* Alas, my fiſter! you know not what you 
promiſe,” replied Olivia; you do not compre- 


you.“ 


As ſhe ſpoke, her eyes filled with tears, and 
ſhe withdrew them from Elena, who, ſur— 


| priſed at the extreme concern on her counte- 


nance, entreated ſhe would explain herſelf. 

« am not certain, myſelf, as to this point,” 
ſaid Olivia; “ and if I were, I ſhould not dare 
to explain it.“ 


e Not dare !” repeated Ellena, mournfully. 


Can benevolence like yours know fear, when 


courage is neceſſary to prevent evil?“ 


hy Enquire no further?” ſaid Olivia; ; but no 
bluſh of conſcious duplicity ſtained her cheek. 


« It is ſufficient that you underſtand the con- 


ſequence of open reſiſtance to be terrible, and 
that you conſent to avoid it.“ 


«© But hw avoid it, my beloved friend, 
without incurring a conſequence which, in my 
apprehenſion, would be yet more dreadful? 
How avoid it, without either ſubjeCting * 
ſelf to a hateful marriage, or accepting t 


Vvows? Either of theſe events would be more 
terrible to me, than any thing with which 1 
may be menaced. 


“ Perhaps not,” ſaid the nun. Imagina- 
tion cannot draw the horrors of — But, my 
ſiſter, let me repeat, that I would ſave you! 

F O, how 


hend the ſufferings which may be preparing for 
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O, how willingly ſave you from the evils pre- 
paring | and that the only chance of doing ſo 


is, by prevailing with you to abandon at leaft 
the appearance of reſiſtance.” 
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« Your kindneſs deeply affeas me,” ſaid 
Ellena; “and J am fearful of appearing in- 
ſenfible of it, when T reje& your advice; yet 
cannot adopt it. The very diſſimulation, which 
| ſhould employ in ſelf. defence, might be a 
means of involving me in deſtruction.“ 
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As Ellena concluded, and her eyes glanced 
upon the nun, unaccountable ſuſpicion occurred 
to her, that Olivia might be inſincere, and 
that, at this very moment, when ſhe was adviſ- 
ing diſſimulation, ſhe was endeavouring to draw 
Ellena into ſome ſnare, which the abbeſs had 
laid. She fickened at this dreadful ſuppoſition, 
and diſmiſſed it without ſuffering herſelf to ex- 
amine its probability. That Olivia, from whom 

| ſhe had received ſo many attentions, whoſe 
countenance and manners announced fo fair a 
mind, and for whom ſhe had conceived ſo 
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d, much efteem and affection, ſhould be cruel and 
iy MW iieacherous, was a ſuſpicion that gave her more 
pan, than the actual impriſonment in which 
e ſuffered; and when the looked again upon 
ne W her face, Ellena was conſoled by a clear con- 
dre viction, that ſhe was utterly incapable of per- 
ws | 


© Tf it were poſlible that I could conſent to 
practiſe deceit,” reſumed Fllena, after a long 
pauſe, © what could it avail me? I am en- 
tirely in the power of the abbeſs, who wu 
oon 
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ſoon put my ſincerity to the proof; when a dif. 


covery of my duplicity would only provoke her 


vengeance, and I ſhould be puniſhed even for 


having ſought to avoid injuſtice.” 


* If deceit is at any time excuſable,” replied 
Olivia, reluctantly, © it is when we practiſe 
it in ſelf-defence, There are ſome rare ſitua- 
tions, when it may be reſorted to without our 
incurring ignominy, and yours is one of thoſe, 
But I will acknowledge, that all the good I ex- 


peCt is from the delay which temporizing may 


procure you. The Superior, when ſhe under- 
ſtands there is a probability of obtaining your 
conſent to her wiſhes, may be willing to allow 
you the uſual time of preparation for the veil, 
and meanwhile ſomething may occur to reſcue 
you from your preſent ſituation.” 


% Ah! could J but believe ſo!” ſaid Ellena; 
& but, alas! what power can reſcue me? And 
1 have not one relative remaining even to at- 

tempt my deliverance. To what poſſibility do 
you allude ?? 1 


“ The Marcheſa may relent.“ 


„Does, then, your poſſibility of good reſt 
with her, my dear friend? If ſo, I am fn 
deſpair again; for ſuch a chance of benefit, 
there would certainly be little policy in forfel- 
ing one's integrity.“ 


There are alſo other poſſibilities, my ſiſter,” 
faid Olivia; “ but hark ! what bell is that? it 
is the chime which aſſembles the nuns in the 


apartment 
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apartment of the abbeſs, where ſhe diſpenſes 
her evening benediction. My abſence will be 


obſerved. Good night, my ſiſter. Reflect on 


what I have adviſcd ; and remember, [ conjure 
you, to conſider, that the conſequence of your 
deciſion muſt be ſolemn, and may be fatal.“ 


The nun ſpoke this with a look and em- 
phaſis fo extraordinary, that Ellena at once 
withed and dreaded to know more ; but before 


ſhe had recovered from her ſurprize, Olivia 
had left the room, 


CHAP. IX. 


w—— He, like the tenant 
Of ſome night-haunted ruin, bore an aſpect 
Of horror, worn to. habitude,” 8 
 MysTzxz1ovs Moruxx, 


. adventurous Vivaldi, and his ſervant 
Paulo, after paſſing the night of Ellena's depar- 
ture from the villa Altieri in one of the ſubterra- 
neous chambers of the fort of Paluzzi, and 
yielding, at length, to exhanſted nature, awoke 
in terror, and utter darkneſs, for the flambeau 
had expired. When a recollection of the oc- 
currences of the preceding evening returned, 
they renewed their efforts for liberty with ar- 
dour, The grated window was again examined, 
and being found to overlook only a confined 


court of the fortreſs, no hope appeared of ef- 
5 caping. 
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The words of the monk returned with Vi. 


valdi's firſt recoblæctions to torture him with 


apprehenſion, that Ellena was no more; and 
Paulo, unable either to conſole or to appeaſe 
his maſter, ſat down dejectedly beſide him, 
Paulo had no longer a hope to ſuggeſt, or a 
joke to throw away; and he could not forbear 
ſeriouſly remarking, that to die of hunger was 
one of the moſt horrible means of death, or 
lamenting the raſhneſs which made them liable 
to ſo ſad a probability. | 


He was in the midſt of a very pathetic ora- 
tion, of which, however, his maſter did not 
hear a ſingle word, ſo wholly was his attenti— 
on engaged by his own melancholy thoughts, 
when on a ſudden. he became filent, and then, 


ſtarting to his feet, exclaimed, “ Signor, what 


is yonder? Do you ſee nothing?“ 
Vivaldi looked round. 


It is certainly a ray of light,” continued 
Paulo; “ and 1 will ſoon know where it comes 
from.“ 


As he ſaid this he ſprang forwards, and his 
ſurprize almoſt equalled his joy when he diſ- 
covered that the light iſſued through the door 


of the vault, which ſtood a little open. Hz 


could ſcarcely believe his ſenſes, ſince the dodr. 
had been ſtrongly faſtened on the preceding 
night, and he had not heard its ponderous bolts 
undrawn. He threw it widely open, but fe- 


collecting himſelf, ſtopped to look into the ad- 


joining vault before he ventured forth ; when 
Vivaldi 


Vivaldi darted paſt him, and bidding him follow 
inſtantly, aſcended to the day. The courts of 
the fortreſs were filent and vacant, and Vi- 
valdi reached the arch-way without having ob- 


ſerved a fingle perſon, breathleſs with ſpeed, 


and ſcarcely daring to beheve that he had re- 
gained his liberty. 


Beneath the arch he ſtopped to recover 
breath, and to conſider whether he ſhould take 
the road to Naples, or to the villa Altieri, for 
it was yet early morning, and at an hour when 
it appeared improbable that Ellena's family 
would be riſen. The apprehenſion of her death 
had vaniſhed as Vivaldi's ſpirits revived, which 
the pauſe of heſitation ſufficiently announced : 
but even this was the pauſe only of an inſtant ; 
a ſtrong anxiety - concerning her determined 
him to proceed to the villa Altieri, notwith- 
ſtanding the unſuitableneſs of the hour, ſince 
he could at leaſt, reconnoitre her reſidence, 
and await till ſome ſign of the ſamily having 
riſen ſhould appear, 


4 Pray, Signor,” ſaid Paulo, while his maſ- 
ter was deliberating, “ do not let us ſtop here, 
jeſt the enemy ſhould appear again; and do, 
Signor, take the road which is neareſt to ſome 
houſe where we may get breakfaſt, for the fear 
of ſtarving has taken ſuch hold upon me, that 
it has nearly anticipated the reality of it al- 
N 


Vivaldi immediately departed for the villa. 
Paulo, as he danccd joy! fully along, cxpreſſed 
all the aſtoniſhment that filled his mind, as to 
the 
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the cauſe of their late impriſonment and ef. 
cape; but Vivaldi, who had now leiſure to 
conſider the ſubject, could not aſſiſt him in 
explaining it. The only certainty that appear- 
ed, was, that he had not been confined by rob- 
bers; and what intereſt any perſon could have 
in impriſoning him for the night, and ſuffer- 
ing him to eſcape in the morning, did not 
appear. b 


On entering the garden at Altieri, he was 
lattices were open at this early hour, but ſur- 


the portico, he heard a moaning. of diſtreſs 
from the hall, and when, after loudly calling, 
he was anſwered by the piteous cries of Bea- 
trice. The hall door was faſtened, and, Bea- 
trice being unable to open it, Vivaldi, fol- 
lowed by Paulo, ſprang through one of the 
uncloſed lattices; when on reaching the hall, 
he found the houſe-keeper bound to a pillar, 
and learned that Ellena had been carried off 
during the night by armed men. 


For a moment he was almoſt ſtupified by 
the ſhock of this intelligence, and then aſked 


affair, without allowing her time to anſwer one 
of them, When, however, he had patience 
to liſten, he learned that the ruffians were four 
in number; that they were maſked; that two 
of them had carried Ellena through the gar- 
den, while the others, after binding Beatrice 


made any noiſe, and watching over her till their 
comrades 


ſurpriſed to obſerve that ſeveral of the lower 


prize changed to. terror, when, on reaching 


Beatrice a thouſand queſtions concerning the 


to a pillar, threatening her with death if ſhe 
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comrades had fecured their prize, left her a 
E priſoner. This was all the information ſhe 
. could give reſpecting Ellena. . 
Vivaldi, when he could think coolly, be- 
lieved he had difcovered the inftigators and 
the deſign. of the whole affair, and the cauſe, 
alſo, of his late confinement. It appeared that 
| Fllena had been carried off by order of his 
family, to prevent the intended marriage, and 
that he had been decoyed into the fort of Pa- 
luzzi, and kept a. priſoner there, to prevent 
him from intercepting the ſcheme, which his 
| preſence at the villa Altieri would effectually 
have done. He had himſelf ſpoken. of his 
former adventure at Paluzzi; and it now ap- 
peared, that his family had taken advantage of 
the curioſity he had expreſſed, to lead him into 
the vaults. The event of this deſign was the 
more certain, ſince, as the fort lay in the di- 
rect road to the villa Altieri, Vivaldi could not 
go thither without being obſerved by the crea- 
| tures of the Marcheſa, who, by an artful ma- 
nœuvre, might make him their priſoner, with- 
out employing violence. 


As he conſidered theſe circumſtances, it 
| appeared certain, alſo, that father Schedoni 
| was in truth the monk who had ſo long haunted 

his ſteps ; that he was the ſecret adviſer of 
his mother, and one of the authors of the 
bdredicted misfortunes, which, it ſeemed, he 
bpoſſeſſed a too certain means of fulfilling. 
Vet Vivaldi, while he admitted the probabi- 
Rlity of all this, reflected with new aſtoniſhment 
WW the conduct of Schedoni, during his inter- 


wy view 


view with him in the Marcheſs” 8 e 


had repreſſed accuſation, the apparent ſimpli- 
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the air of dignified innocence, with which he 


city, with which he had pointed out circum- 
ſtances. reſpecting the ſtranger, that ſeemed to 
make againf himſelf; and Vivaldrs opinion of 
the confeſlor's duplicity began to waver, 
«© Yet what other perſon,” ſaid he,“ could be 
ſo intimately acquainted with my concerns, or 
have an intereſt ſufficiently ſtrong for thus in- 4 
defatigably thwarting me, except this confeſſor, 


k 
who is, no doubt, well rewarded for his per- 0 
ſeverance? The monk can be no other than 5 
Schedoni, yet it is ſtrange that he ſhould have c 
forborn to diſguiſe his perſon, and ſhould ap- 0 
pear in his myſterious office | in the very habit 0 
he uſually wears!“ | p 

n 

Whatever might be the truth as to Schedoni, 

it was evident that Ellena had been carried : 
away by order of Vivaldi's family, and he be 
immediately returned towards Naples with an to 
intention of demanding her at their hands, not . 
with any hope of their compliance, but be- Va 
lieving that they might accidentally afford him del 
ſome lights on the ſubje&. If, however, he 30! 
ſhould fail to obtain any hint that might aſſiſ mg 
him in tracing the route ſhe had been carried, 1 ** 
he determined to viſit Schedoni, accuſe him of fed 
perfidy, urge him to a full explanation of bis lon, 
conduct, and, if poſſible, obtain from him a or 
knowledge of Ellena's place of confinement. *": 


When, at bud, he obtained an interview 
with the Marcheſe, and, throwing himſelf at 


his feet, ſupplicated that Ellena might be re- 
| ſtored 


4 ( a6g ) 


ſtored to her home, the unaffected ſurpriſe of 
his father overwhelmed him with aſtoniſhment 
and deſpair. The look and manner of the 
E Marcheſe could not be doubted ; Vivaldi was 
| convinced that he was abſolutely ignorant of 


any ſtep which had been taken againſt Ellena. 
« However ungraciouſly you have conduct- 


has never yet been ſullied by duplicity; how- 
ever I may have wiſhed to break the unworthy 


to employ artifice as the means. If you really 
deſign to marry this perſon, I ſhall make no 
other effort to prevent ſuch a meaſure, than 
by telling you the conſequence you are to ex- 
pect; — from thenceforth I will diſown you for 
my ſon.” 85 


3 Tphbe Marcheſe quitted the apartment when 
e ve had ſaid this, and Vivaldi made no attempt 
1 to detain him. His words exprefſed little 
ot more than they had formerly done, yet Vi- 
e. aldi was ſhocked by the abſolute menace now 


in WW delivered. The ſtronger paſſion of his heart, 
| nowever, ſoon overcame their effect; and this 


!rrecoverably loſt the object of his deareſt af- 


long feel remoter evils, or calculate the fotcs 
ok misfortunes which never might arrive. 
the nearer intereſt prefſed ſolely upon his 
und, and he was conſcious only to the lofs 


of Elena. 
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ed yourſelf,” ſaid the Marcheſe, * my honour _ 


connection you have formed, I ſhould diſdain. 


moment, when he began to fear that he had 


fections, was not the time, in which he could 


mother, was of a different charaQter from 
that, which had occurred with the Marcheſe. 
The keen dart of ſuſpicion, however, ſharp. 
ened as it was by love and by deſpair, pierced 
beyond the veil of her duplicity; and” Vivaldi 
as quickly detected her hypocriſy as he had 
yielded his conviction to the fincerity of the 
Marchcſe. But his power reſted here; he poſ 
ſefled no means of awakening her pity or 
actuating her juſtice, and could not obtain 
even 11 int, that might guide him in his ſearch 


of Lllena. 


43 


The interview, which followed with hi 


Schedoni, however, yet remained to be 


tried; Vivaldi had no longer a doubt as to hi; ; | 


having caballed with the Marcheſa, and that 
he had been an agent in removing Ellen, W « 
Whether he was the perſon who haunted the MW « 
ruins of Paluzzi, ſtill remained to be proved, W «© 
for, though ſeveral circumſtances ſeemed to WF «© 
declare that he was, others, not lefs plauiible, 0. 
allerted the contrary. ee 
; Y 

On leaving the Marcheſa's apartment, V- W © 
valdi repaired to the convent of the Spirito WF th 
Santo, and cnquired for father Schedoni. The wi. 
lay- brother who opened the gate, informed ed 
him that the father was in his cell, and Vivald fat! 
ſtepped impatiently into the court, requeſting to pro 


be thewn thet her, 


6 |. dire not leave the gate, Signor,“ ſai 
the brcther, “but if you croſs the court, and 
aſcend that ſtair caſe which you ſee vonche 
beyond the door: way on vous right, 1 will 

| ead 


lead you to a gallery, and the third door you 
will come to is father Schedoni's.“ 


Vivaldi paſſed on without ſeeing another 
human being, and not a ſound diſturbed the 
ſilence of this ſanctuary, till, as he aſcended 
the ſtairs, a feeble note of lamentation pro- 
ceeded from the gallery, and he concluded it 
was uttered by ſome penitent at confeſſion. 


He ſtopped, as be had been direQed, at the 
third door, when, as he gently knocked, the 
ſound ceaſed, and the ſame profound ſilence 
returned. Vivaldi repeated his fummons, but 
receiving no anſwer, he ventured to open the 


i; WW door. In the duſky cell within no perſon ap- 
at oveared, but he ſtill looked round, expecting to 
. diſcover ſome one in the dubious gloom. The 
he chamber contained little more than a mattreſs, 
ed, a chair, a table, and a cructfix; ſome books 
to of devotion were upon the table, one or two 
ble, of which were written in unknown characters; 


everal inſtruments of torture lay beſide them. 
Vivaldi ſhuddered. as he haſtily examined theſe, 


Vi. inough he did not comprehend the manner of 
rito their application, and he left the chamber, 
The without noticing any other object, and return - 
Amed ed to the court. The porter ſaid. that ſince 
_y father Schedoni was not in his cell, he was 
ing o probably either in the church or in the gardens, 
or that he had not paſſed the gates ducing the 
morning. 
9% {qd 


t, a © Did he paſs W evening?“ ſaid Vivaldi, 
vondke 3 ag iy. 
it wi 
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© Yes, he returned to veſpers,” replied: the 
brother with ſurpriſe. 


6 Are you certain as to that, my friend 
| rejoined Vivaldi, © are-you certain that he ſlept 
in the convent laſt night?“ 


„Who is it that aſks the queſtion ?” ſaid 
the lay-brother, with diſpleaſure, “and what 
right has he to make it? You are ignorant of 
the rules of our houſe, Signor, or you would 
perceive ſuch queſtions to be unneceſſary; any 
member of our community is liable to be ſe— 
vercly puniſhed if he fleep a night without 
| theſe walls, and father Schedoni would be the 
laſt among us ſo to treſpaſs. He is one of the 
moſt pious of the brotherhood; few indeed W 7 
have courage to imitate his ſevere example. f 
His voluntary ſufferings are ſufficient for a W 0 
ſaint. He paſs the night abroad? Go, Sig- W " 
nor, yonder is the church, you will find hin WW 
there, perhaps.!? 


Vivaldi did not linger to reply. © The hy- 5 
pebrite !“ ſaid he to himſelf as he croſſed to the Tu 
chuich, which formed one fide of the quad. | ve 

rangle ; “ but I will unmaſk him.” N 


The church, Which he entered, was vacani t a 

and fijent like the court. Whither can the Wer 

1 inhabitents of this place have withdiawr them 87e 
* ſelves ?? ſaid he; © wherever I go, I her hay 


| only the echoes of my own footſteps ; it ſeem: 
| as if death reigned here over all ! But, perhaps 
|| it is one of the hours of general meditation, 


and the monks have only retired to their cells. 
4 


er erhap | 
tation, 
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As he paced the long aiſles, he ſuddenly 
llopped to catch the ſtartling ſound that mur- 
mured through the lofty roof; but it ſcemed 


to be only the cloſing of a diſtant door. Vet 
he often looked forward into the facrcd gloom, 


which the painted windows threw over the 
remote perſpective, in the expectation of per- 
ceiving a monk. He was not long difap- 
pointed ; a perſon appeared, ſtanding flently 
in an obſcure part of the cloiſter, cloathed in 
the habit of this ſociety, and he advanced 
towards him. 


The monk did not avoid Vivaldi, or even 
turn to obſerve who was approaching, but 
remained in the ſame attitude, fixed like a 
ſtatue. This tall and gaunt figure had, at a 
diſtance, reminded him of Schedoni, and Vi— 
valdi, as he now looked under the cowl, diſco— 
vered the ghaſlly countenance of the confeſſor. 


« Have I found you at laſt?” ſaid Vivaldi. 
I would ſpeak with you, father, in private. 


This is not a proper place for ſuch diſcourſe as 
we muſt hold.” 


Schedoni made no reply, and Vivaldi, once 


again looking at him, obſerved that his features 
were fixed, and his eyes bent towards the 


ground. The words of Vivaldi ſeemied not to 
have reached his underſtanding, nor even to 


| have made any impreſſion on his ſenſes. 


He repeated them in a louder tone, but ſtill 


not a ſingle line of Schedont's countcnance ac- 
1 inowledged their influence, © What means 
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this mummery ?? ſaid he, his patience ex 


hauſted, and his incignation arouſed z “ This 
wretched ſubterfuge ſhall not protect you, you. 
are detected, your ſtratagems are known! Re- 
ſtore Ellena di Roſalba to her home, or con— 
ieſs where you have concealed her.“ 


Schedoni was ſtill ſilent bc unmoved. A. 
reſpect. for his age and profeſſion. withheld 
Vivaldi from ſcizing and compelling him to 


anſwer ; but the agony of impatience and in- 


dignation which he ſuffered, formed a ſtriking 
contraſt to the death-like apathy of the monk. 
« | now alſo know you,” continued Vivaldi, 
« for my tormentor at Paluzzi, the prophet 
of evils, which you too well practiſed the 
means of fulfilling, the predictor of the death 
of Signora Bianchi.“ Schedoni frowned. 
e The forewarner of Ellena's departure; the 


phantom who decoyed me into the dungeons of 
Paluzzi; the prophet and the artificer of all 


my misfortunes.? 


The monk raiſed his eyes from the ground, 


and fixed them with terrible expreſſion upon 


Vivaldi, but was ftill ſilent, 


„„ Yes, father,” added Vivaldi, „“I know 
and will proclaim you to the world. I will 
ſtrip you of the holy hypocriſy in which you 
| ſhroud yourſelf; announce to all your ſociety 
the deſpicable artifices you have employed, and 
the miſery you have occaſioned. Your cha- 
racer ſhall be announced aloud,” 


vW hile 


ww op bake. 1 


„ 
While Vivaldi ſpoke, the monk had with— 


drawn his eyes, and fixed them again on the 


ground. His countenance had reſumes its uſual 
expreſſion. 


&« Wretch ! reſtore to me Ellena di Koſal— 
ba!” cried Vivaldi, with the ſudden anguiſh 
of renewed deſpair. © Tell me at leaf, where 
ſhe may be found, or you ſhall be competed 
to do ſo. Whither, whithcr have zou con— 
veyed her? 


As he pronounced this in loud and paſſion- 
ate accents, ſeveral eceleſiaſtics entered the cloiſ- 
ters, and were paſſing on to the body of the 
church, when his veice arreſted their attention. 
They pauſed, and perceiving the ſingular attitude 
of Schedoni, and the frantic geſticulations of 
Vivaldi, haſtily advanced towards them. © For- 
bear ſaid one of the ſtrangers, as he ſerzed 
the cloak of Vivaldi, © do you not obſerve !” 


“J obſerve a hypocrite,” replied Vivaldi, 


tepping back and diſengaging himſelf, © I ob- 


erve a deſtroyer of the. peace, it was his duty 


do prote c. 1˙—— 


„ Forbear this deſperate conduct,“ ſaid the 
pricft, © leſt it provoke the juſt vengeance of 
Heaven Do you not obſerve the holy othce 
in which he is engaged?“ pointing to the monk, 
„Leave the church while you arc permitted to 


do fo in ſafety ; you ſuſpect not che paniſh- 
ment you may provoke.” 


1 e will: 
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% will not quit the ſpot till you anſwer 
my enquiries,” ſaid Vivaldi to Schedoni, with- 
out deigning even to look upon the prieſt; 
„% Where | repeat, is Ellena di Roſalba!“ 


The confeſſor was ſtill filent and unmoveqd. 
* This is beyond all patience and all belief,“ 
continued Vivaloi. “ Speak f Anſwer me, or 
dread what I may uniuld, Yet ſilent! Do you 
know the convent de! Pianfo ? Do you know 


the confefiional of the Black Penitents 2” W |: 

Vivaldi thought he perceived the counten- 
ance of the monk ſuffer ſome change. Do : 
you remember that terrible night,“ he 2p ; 
© when, on the — of that confe ſſional, r 
tale was told!“ ; 

«© Schedoni raiſed his eyes, and fixing thm e 
once more on Vivaldi, with a look that feem- MW tt 
ed intended to ftrike him to the duft, © Avaunt!” W 
cried he in a tremendous voice; “ avaunt! ſa- WB 
eriſegious boy! Tremble for the conſequence an 
of thy deſperate impiety!“ the 

wh 

As he concluded, he ftarted from his poſiti- W tro 
on, and gliding with the filent ſwiftneſs of a W by 
ſhadow along the cloiſter, vanithed in an inſtant. 

Vivaldi, when attempting to purſue him, was ; 

ſeized by the ſurrounding monks. Inſenſible that 
to his ſufferings, and exaſperated by his aſ⸗ whi 
ſertions, they threatened, that if he did not enec 
immediatcly quit the convent, he ſhould be Mai 
confined, and undergo the ſevere puniſhment ber 
to which he had become liable, for having WW of þ 


diſturbed 
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diſturbed and even inſulted one of their holy 


order while performing an ac of penance. 


«© He had need of ſuch acts,“ ſaid Vivaldi; 
but when can they reſtore the happineſs his 
treachery has deſtroyed? Your order is diſ- 
graced by ſuch a member, reverend fathers ; 
your 


«© Peace!” cried a monk, * he is the pride 
of our houſe; he is ſevere in his devation, 
and in ſelf-puniſhment terrible beyond the reach 
of But I am throwing away my commend- 
ations, I am talking to one who is not per- 
mitted to value or to under ſtand the ſacred 
myſteries of our cxerciſes.” 


% Away with him to the Padre Abbate !“ 
cried an enraged prieſt; * away with him to 


the dungeon!“ 


„% Away! away!“ repeated his companions, 


and they endeavoured to force Vivaldi through 


the cloiſters. But with the ſudden ſtrength 
which pride and indignation lent him, he burſt 
from their united hold, and, quitting the church 
by another door, eſcaped. into the ſtreet. 


Vivaldi returned home in a ſtate of mind 
that would have engaged the pity of any heart, 
which prejudice or ſelf-intereſt had not hard- 
ened. He avoided his father, but ſought the 
Marcheſa, who, triumphant in the ſucceſs of 


ber plan, was ſtill inſenſible to the ſufferings 
ot her ſon, 5 | 
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When the Marcheſa had been informed of 
his approaching marriage, ſhe had, as uſual, 
conſulted with her confeſſor on the means of 
preventing it, who had adviſed the ſcheme ſhe 
adopted, a ſcheme which was the more eafily 
carried into effect, ſince the Marcheſa had 
early in life been acquainted with the. abbeſs 
of San Stefano, and knew, therefore, enough 
of her character and diſpoſition to confiqde, 
without heſitation, the management of this im- 
portant affair to her diſcretion. The anſwer of 
the abbeſs to her propoſal, was not merely ac- 
quieſcent, but zealous, and it appeared that 
ſhe too faith{ully juſtified the confidence repoſe 
in her. After this plan had been ſo ſucceſ}- 
fully proſecuted, it was not to be hoped that 
it the Marcheſa would be prevailed upon to relin- 
quiſh it by the tears, the anguiſh, or all the 
| varied ſufferings of her ſon. Vivaldi now re- 
it proved the eaſineſs of his own confidence in 
oy having hoped it, and quitted her cabinet with 
| a deſpondcney that almoſt reached deſpair. 


The faithful Paulo obeyed the haſty ſummon; | wi 


of his maſtcr, but he had not ſucceeded in ob- WW x 

taining intelligence of Elena; and Vivaldi, 00 

having diſmiſſed him again on the ſame enquiry, W aff, 

"i <tired to his apartment, where the excel: ok ber 
1 grief, and ac feeble hope of deviſing ſome 8 can 
al ceſsful mode of remedy, altecnatcly agitated W and 

By and detained him. | Pac. 

fi 5 groe 
tf In the evening, reſtleſs and anxious for change, [If 
| though 5 knowing whither to bend his en 

courſe, he left th? palace, and ſtrolled down to um 

the ſea- beach. A ſew fiſhermen and lazzarcni bou 


Ol? J nine 
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only were loitering along the ſtrand, waitin 
for boats from St. Lucia. Vivaldi with folded 
arms, and his hat drawn over his face to 


ſnade his ſorrow from obſervation, paced the 


edge of the waves, liſtening to their murmur, 
as they broke gently at his feet, and gazing 
upon their undulating beauty, while all conſci- 


uſneſs was loſt in melancholy reverie concern- 


ing Ellena. Her late reſidence appeared at a 
diſtance, riſing over the ſhore. He remem- 
bered how often from thence they had together 
viewed this lovely ſcene! Its features had 


now loſt their charm; they were colourleſs and 


unintereſting, or impreſſed only mournfu] ideas. 
The ſea fluctuating beneath the ſetting ſun, the 
long mole and its light-houſe tipp2d with the 
aſt rays, fiſhermen repoſing in the ſhade, little 
boats ſkimming over the ſmooth waters, which 
their oars ſcarcely dimpled; thefe were images 
that brought to his recollection the affecting 
cvening when he had laſt ſ2en this picture from 
the villa Altieri, when ſeatèd in the orangery 
with Ellena and Bianchi, on the night preced- 


ing the death of the latter, Ellena he elf had 


io ſalemnly been given to his care, and had fo 
affectingly conſented to the dying requeſt of 
her relative. The recollection of that ſcene 


came to Vivaldi with all the force of contraſt, 


and renewed all the anguiſh of deſpair; 
paced the beach with quicker ſteps, and long 
groans burſt from his heart. He accuſed him- 


elf of indifference and inactivity, for having 
[ been thus long unable to diſcover a ſingle cir- 
| cumſtanc2 which might dire& his ſearch ; and 


hough he knew not "whither to go, he deter- 


mined to {cave Naples immediately, and return 
; no 
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no more ta his father's manſion till he ſhouly 
have reſcued Ellena. 


Of ſome fiſhermen who were converſing to- 
gether upon the beach, he enquired whether 
they could accommodate him with a boat, in 
which he meant to coaſt the bay ; for it appear- 
ed probable that Ellena had been conveyed from 
Altieri by water, to ſome town or convent on 
the ſhore, the privacy and facility of ſuch a 
mode of conveyance being ſuitable to the de- 
ſigns of her enemies. 


] have but one boat, Signor,“ ſaid a fiſh- 
erman, “and that is buſy enough in going to 
and fro between here and Santa Lucia, but my 
comrade, here, perhaps can ferve you. What, 
Carlo, ean you help the Signor to your littl: 


ſkiff? the other, I know, has enough to do in 


the trade.” 


His comrade, however, was too much en- 
gaged with a party of three or four men, who 
were liſtening in deep attention round him, tc 


reply ; Vivaldi advancing to urge the queſtion, , 


was ſtruck by the eagerneſs with which be 
delivered his narrative, as well as the uncouth- 
neſs of his geſticulation; and he pauſed a me- 
ment in attention. One of the auditors ſecmed 
to doubt of ſomething that had been aſſerted. 
I tell you,” replied the narrator, 4 1 uſed to 
carry fiſh there, two and three times a week, and 
very good ſort people they were; they have 
jaid out many a ducat with me in their time. 
But as I was ſaying, when I got there, and 
knocked upohgthe door, I heard, all of a ſus: 


den, 


— CY w—_ — 
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den, a huge groaning, and preſently I heard bi 
the voice of the old houſekeeper herfelf, roar- 1 
ing out for help; but I could give her none, 1 
for the door was faſtened; and, while I ran wn 
away for aſſiſtance to old Bartoli, you know HI 
old Bartoli, he lives by the road fide as you go 
to Naples; well, while I ran to him, comes a A 
Signor, and jumps through the window and i; 
ſets her at liberty at once. So then, I heard 1 
the whole ſtory.“ e 1 
„% What ſtory?“ ſaid Vivaldi, © and of "nl 
whom do you ſpeak ?” ih 
& All in good time, Maeſtro, you ſhall hear,”? l j 
faid the fiſherman, who looking at him for a bo 
moment, added, Why, Signor, it ſhould be I 
you I ſaw there, you ſhould be the very Signor Lil 
that let Beatrice looſe.” 1 
Vivaldi, who had ſearcely doubted before, „ 
. W that it was Altieri of which the man had ſpoken, 11 
> WU now aſked a thouſand queſtions reſpe &ting the | 1 
o WW rovte the ruffians had taken Ellena, but obtain» if 
„ ed no relief to his anxiety. | | | 
i- 6 ] ſhould not wonder,” faid a Lazzaro, who If | 


had been liſtening to the relation; “I ſhould 
not wonder if the carriage that paſſed Pracelli 
early on the ſame morning, with the blinds 
drawn up, though it was ſo hot that people 
could ſcarcely breathe in the open air, ſhould 
prove to be it which carried off the lady!“ 
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This hint was ſufficient to reanimate Vivaldi, 
who colleQed all the information the Laz- 
a | Zaro 
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zaro could give, which was, however, littſe 
more than that a carriage, ſuch as he deſcribed, 
had been ſeen by him, driving furiouſly through 
Bracelli,. early on the morning mentioned as 
that of Signora di Roſalba's departure. Vi- 
valdi had now no doubt as to its being the one 
which conveyed her away, and he determined to 
ſet out immediately for that place, where he hoped 
to obtain from the poſt-maſter further intelli- 
gence concerning the road ſhe had purſued. . 


With this intention he returned once more to 
his father's manſion, not to acquaint him with 
his purpoſe, or to bid him farewel, but to await 
the return of his ſervant Paulo, who he meant 
ſhould accompany him in the ſearch. Vivaldi's 
ſpirits were now animated with hope, ſlender as 
were the circumſtances that ſupported it; and, 
believing his deſign to be wholly unſuſpected by 
thoſe who would be difpoſed to interrupt it, he 
did not guard either againſt'the meaſures, which 
might impede his departure from Naples, or 
thoſe which might overtake him on his journey. 


— — 


CHAT © 


What, would' i thou have a ſerpent ſling thee twice?“ 
OB AKESPEAR, 


| HE Marcheſa, alarmed at ſome hints 


dropped by Vivaldi in the late interview be- 


tween them, and by ſome circumſtances of his 
latter eondukt, ſummoned her conſtant advi- 
ſer, Schedoni. Still ſuffering with the inſult 
he had received in the church of the Spirits 
Santo, he obeyed with ſullen rejuctance, ye: 
not without a malicious hope of diſcovering 

forms 
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ſome opportunity for retaliation. That in ſult,, 
which had pointed forth his hypocriſy, and. 


ridiculed the ſolemn abſtraction he aſſumed, 


had ſunk deep in his heart, and, fermenting 
the direſt paſſions of his nature, he meditated 
a terrible revenge. It had ſubjected him to 
mortifications of various kinds. Ambition, it 
has already appeared, was one of his ſtrongeſt 
motives of action, and he had long ſince aſ- 
ſumed a character of ſevere ſanctity, chiefly 
for the purpoſes of lifting him to promotion, 
He was not beloved in the ſoeiety of which he 
was a member ; and many of the brotherhood, 
who had laboured to diſappoint his views, and 
to deteck his errors, who hated him for his 


pride, and envied him for his reputed ſanctity, 


now gloried in the mortification he had re- 
eived, and endeavoured to turn the circum- 
tance to their own advantage. They had not 
ſerupled already to diſplay by infinuation and 
pointed ſneers, their triumph, and to menace his 
reputation; and Schedoni, though he deſerved 
contempt, was not of a temper to endure it. 


But above all, ſome hints reſpecting his paſt 
life, which had fallen from Vivaldi, and which 
occaſioned him ſo abruptly to leave the church, 


alarmed him. So much terror, indeed, had 


they excited, that it is not improbable that he 
would have ſealed his ſecret in death, devoting 
Vivaldi to the grave, had he not been reſtrain— 
ed by the dreaded vengeance of the Vivaldi 
family. Since that hour he had known no 
peace, and had never ſlept; he had taken 
ſcarcely any food, and was almoſt continuall 

on his knees upon the fteps of the high altar, 
The devotces who beheld him, pauſed and ad- 
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1 
mired; fuch of the brothers as diſliked him, 


ſneered and paſſed on. Schedoni appeared 


alike inſenſible to each; loſt to this world, 
and preparing for a higher, | 


The torments of his mind and the ſevere 


penance he had obſerved, had produced a ſur- 


priſing change in his appearance, ſo that he 
reſembled a ſpeCtre rather than a human being. 
His viſage was wan and waſted, his eyes were 
ſunk and become nearly motionleſs, and his 
whole air and attitudes exhibited the wild ener- 
gy of ſomething—not of this earth. 


When he was ſummoned by the Marcheſa, 

his conſcience whiſpered this to be the conſe- 
quence of circumſtances, which Vivaldi had 
revealed; and, at firſt, he had determined not 
to attend her ; but, conſidering that if it was 
ſo, his refuſal would confirm ſuſpicion, he re- 
ſolved to truſt once more to the ſubtilty of his 
addreſs for deliverance. 


With theſe apprehenſions, tempered by this 
hope, he entered the Marcheſa's cloſet. She 
almoſt ſtarted on obſerving him, and could not 
immediately withdraw her eyes from his al- 
tered viſage, while Schedoni was unable whol- 
ly to conceal the perturbation which ſuch ear- 
neſt obſervation occaſioned. ** Peace reſt with 
you, daughter!“ ſaid he, and he ſeated him- 
ſelf, without lifting his eyes from the floor. 


« ] wiſhed to ſpeak with you, father, upon 
affairs of moment,” ſaid the Marcheſa gravely, 
„% which are probably not unknown to you.” 
She pauſed, and Schedoni bowed his head, await- 
ing in anxious expeCtation what was to follow, 


«© You 


lad 
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c You are ſilent, father,” reſumed the 
Marcheſa. What am I to underſtand by this? 


% That you have been miſinformed,“ re- 
plied Schedoni, whoſe apt conſcience betrayed 
his difcretion' 


« Pardon me,” ſaid the Marcheſa, ** I am 
too well informed, and ſhould not have re- 
queſted your viſit if any doubt had remained 
upon my mind.“ 


6 Signora! be cautious of what vou eredit,“ 
ſaid the confeſſor imprudently; “ you know 
not the conſcquence of a haſty eredulity.” 


% Would that mine were a raſh credulity * 
replied the Marche ſa; “ but we are betrayed.” 


«© We?” repeated the monk, beginning to 
revive: © What has happened!“ ; 


The Marcheſa informed him of Vivaldi's 
abſence, and inferred from its length, for it 
was now ſeveral days ſince his departure, that 
he had certainly diſcovered the place of Ellen's. 
confincment, as well as the authors of it. 


FM Schedoni differed from her, but hinted, that 
- | the obedience of youth was hopeleſs, unleſs 
t ſeverer meaſures were adopted. 
4 
“ Severer !“ exclaimed the Marcheſa; 
* good father, is it not ſevere enough to 
n confine her for life?“ 
yy 
- « I mean ſeverer with reſpect to your fon, 
t- lady,” replied Schedoni. When a young 
man has ſo far overcome all reverence for an 


holy 
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holy ordinance as publicly to inſult its pro- 
feſſors, and yet more, when that profeſſor is 
in the very performance of his duties, it is 
time he ſhould be controuled with a ſtrong 


hand. I am not in the practice of adviſing: 


ſuch meaſures, but the conduct of Signor 
Vivaldi is ſuch as calls aloud for them. Public 
decency demands it. For myſelf, indeed, | 
ſhould have endured patiently the indignity 


which has been offered me, receiving it as a 


O 


ſalutary mortifioat ion, as one of thoſe inflictions 
that purify the ſoul from the pride which even 


the holieſt men may unconſciouſly cheriſh, 
But Jam no longer permitted to conſider my- 
ſelf; the public good requires that an example 


ſhould be made of the horrible impiety of” 


which your ſon, it gricves me, daughter, to: 
diſcloſe it fyour fon, unworthy of ſuch 2 
mother! has been guilty.“ 


It is evident that in the ſtyle, at leaſt, of this 
accuſation, Schedoni ſured the 8 of his 


reſentment to prevail over the uſual ſubtilty of 
his addreſs, the deep and ſmooth inſinuation of 


his policy. 


66% To what do you allude, . righteous fa- 
ther?” enquired the aſtoniſhed Marcheſa 
«& what indignity, what impiety has my ſon to 
anſwer ſor? I entreat you will ſpeak explicitly, 
that I may prove I can loſe the mother in the 
ſtrict ſeverity of the judge.” 


*© That is ſpoken with the grandeur of ſen- 
timent, which has always diſtinguiſhed you, 
my daughter! Strong minds perceive that juſ- 

| _ tice 
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* tice is the higheſt of the moral attributes, mercy 


is only the favourite of weak ones.” 


Schedoni had a view in this commendation 


to prepare her for meaſures, which might 
hereafter be neceſſary to accompliſh the re- 
venge he meditated, and he knew that by flat- 
tering her vanity, he was moſt likely to ſuc- 
ceed. He praiſed her, therefore, for quali- 


convenient morality upon which ſhe had occa- 


only callous inſenſibility. 


He then deſcribed to her Vivaldi's late con- 


; BB duftin the church of the Spirito Santo, exag- 
| gerated ſome offenſive circumſtances of it, 
invented others, and formed of the whole an 


ipſtance of monſtrous impiety and unpro- 
voked inſult. 


The Marchefa liſtened to the relation with 
no leſs indignation than ſurpriſe, and her rea- 


iumphant hopes. 


Meanwhile, the Marcheſe remained igno- 
en- unt of the ſubject of the conference with. 
Schedoni. His opinions had formerly been 
Ponded, and having been found decidedly 
tice 3 againſt 


beyond that of confirming the Marcheſa's 
preſent reſolution againſt Vivaldi, He wiſhed 


ties he wiſhed her to poſſeſs, encouraged her 
to reject general opinions by admiring as the 
ſymptoms of a_ ſuperior underſtanding, the 


ſionally acted; and, calling ſternneſs juſtice, 
extolled that for ſtrength of mind, which was: 


dineſs to adopt the confeſſor's adyice allowed- 
him to depart with renovated ſpirits and moſt: 


”—  —— — ——  ——— 
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againſt the dark policy it was thought expedi- 


ent to praiſe, he was never afterwards con- 


ſulted reſpecting Vivaldi. Parental anxicty 
and affe ction began to revive as the lengthened 


abſence of his ſon. was obſerved: Though- 


jealous of his rank, he loved Vivaldi; and, 

though he had never poſitively believed that he 
deſigned to enter into a ſacred engagement with 
a- perſon, whom the Marcheſe conſidered to 
be ſo much his inferior as Ellena, he had ſuf- 
fered doubts, which gave him conſide able un- 
eaſineſs. The preſent extraordinary abſence 
of Vivaldi renewed his alarm. He apprehend- 
ed that if ſhe was diſcovered at this moment, 
when the fear of loſing her for ever, and the 
exaſperation, which ſuch complicated oppoſi- 
tion occaſioned, had awakened all the paſſions 
of his ſon, this raſh young man might be pre- 
vailed upon to ſecure her for his own by the 
indiſſoluble vow. On the other hand, he 
dreaded the effect of Vivaldi's deſpair, ſhould 
he fail in the purſuit ;- and thus, fearing at one 
moment that for which he wiſhed in the next, 


the Marcheſe ſuffered a tumult of mind in · 


ferior only to his ſon's. 


The inſtructions, which he delivered to the 


ſervants whom he ſent in purſuit of Vivaldi, 
were given under ſuch diſtraction of thought, 
that: ſcarcely any perſon perfectly underſtood 
his commiſſion ; and, as the Marcheſa had been 
careful to conceal from him her knowledge of 
Ellena's abode, he gave no direction concern- 
ing the route to San Stefano, 


While 
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While the Marcheſe at Naples was thus em- 9 
-ployed, and while Schedoni was forming fur- 1 
ther plans againſt Ellena, Vivaldi was wander- 
ing from village to village, and from town 
to town, in purſuit of her, whom all his &f- 
forts had bitherto been unſucceſsful to recover. 
From the people at the poſt-houſe at Bracelli, 
he had obtained little information that eculd 
direct him; they only knew that a carriage, 
ſuch as had been already deſcribed to Vivaidi, 
with the blinds drawn up, changed horſe: tire 
that morning, which he remembered to | hat 
of Ellena's departure, and had proce: dee on 
.the road to Morgagni. 


When Vivaldi arrived thither, all trace of 

Ellena was loſt; the maſter of the poſt could 

not recolle& a ſingle circumſtance connected 

with the travellers, and, even if he had noticed 
them, it would have been inſuffictent for Vi- 

BW valdis purpoſe, unleſs he had alſo obſerved the 
| BU road they followed; for at this place ſeveral 
| roads branched off into oppoſite quarters of 
' MF the country; Vivaldi, therefore, was reduced 
| to chuſe of theſe, as chance or fancy directed; 
and, as 1t appeared probable that the Marcheſa 
had conveyed Ellena to a convent, he deter- 
mined to make enquiries at every one on his way. 


He had now paſſed over ſome of the wildeſt 
tracts of the Appennine, among ſcenes, which 
ſeemed abandoned by civilized ſociety to the 
banditti who haunted their receſſes. Yet even 
here amidſt wilds that were nearly inacceſſible, 
convents, with each its ſmall dependent hamlet, 
were ſcattered, and ſhrouded from the world 


by 
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by woods and mountains, enjoyed -unſuſpe&- 
edly many of its luxuries, and. diſplayed un- 
noticed, ſome of its elegance. Vivaldi, who 
had viſited ſeveral of theſe in ſearch of Ellena, 
had been ſurprized at the refined courteſy and 
hoſpitality, with which he was received. 


It was on the ſeventh day of his Journey, 
and near ſun-ſet, that he was bewildered in the 
woods of Rugieri. He had received a direCti- 
on for the road he was to take at a: village 
ſome leagues diſtant, and had, obeyed it confi- 
dently till now, when the path was loſt in ſeve- 
ral tracts that branched out among the trees. 
The day was cloſing, and Vivaldi's ſpirits be- 
gan to fail, but Paulo, light of heart and ever 
gay, commended the ſhade and pleaſant freſk- 
neſs of the woods, and obſerved, that if his 
maſter Gd dere his way, and was obliged to 
remain here for the night, it could not be {9 
vey unlucky, for they could climb among the 
branches of -a cheſnut, and find a more neat 
and airy lodging than any inn had yet afforded 
them. 


While Paulo was thus endeavouring to mas? 
the beſt of what might happen, and his matte: 
was ſunk in reverie, they ſuddenly heard th: 
ſound of inſtruments and voices from a diſtance. 
The gloom, which the trees threw round, pre— 
vented their diſtinguiſhing objects afar off, aud 
not a ſingle human being was viſible, nor any 
trace of his art, beneath the ſhadowy ſcene. 
They liſtened to aſcortain from what direction 
the ſounds approached, and heard a chorus ef 
voices, accompanied by a few inſtruments, pet- 


forming the evening ſerv.ce, 
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% We are near a convent, Signor,“ ſaid 
Paulo, liſten they are at their devotions.” 


& Tt 15 as you ſay,” fevlied Vivaldi; oh and 
we will make the beſt of our way towards | Ta 


« Well, Signor! I muſt ſay, if we find as li 
good doings here as we had at the Capuchin's, ; | 
we ſhall have no reaſon to regret our beds al- Ml 
frefco among the cheſnut branches.“ { 

! 


«© Do you perceive any walls or ſpires be- 
yond the trees?“ ſaid Vivaldi, as he led the | 
way. | | 


| « f 
- « None, Signor,“ replied Paulo; © yet we i 
„ draw nearer the ſounds. Ah, Signor! do you | 
; WW hear that note? How it dies away! And thoſe 

| inſtruments juſt touched in ſymphony ! This 
is not the muſic of peaſants; a convent muſt 


5 
be near, though we do not ſee it.” 


Still as they advanced, no walls appeared, 
and ſoon after the muſic ceaſed; but other 
ſounds led Vivaldi forward to a pleaſant part 
of the woods, where the trees opening, he per- 
ceived a party of pilgrims ſeated on the graſs. 
They were laughing and converfing with much 
gaiety, as each ſpread before him the ſupper, 
which he drew from his ſerip ; while he, who 
appeared to be the Fath-r-direflor of 416 pil- 
grimage, fat with a jovial countenance in the 
midſt of the company, diſpenſing 1 and 
merry ſtories, and receiving in return a tribute 
from every ferip. Waines of various forts were 
ranged before him, of which he drank abund- 

antly, 
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| antly, and ſeemed not to refuſe any dainty that 
was offered. | 


| Vivaldi, whoſe apprehenſions were now qui- 
eted, ſtopped to obſerve the groupe, as the 
evening rays, glancing along the ſkirts of the 
wood, threw a gleam upon their various coun- 
tenances, ſhewing, however, in each a ſpirit of 
gaizty that might have characterized the indi- 
viduals of a party of pleaſure, rather than thoſe 
of a pilgrimage. The Father-direFor and his 
flock ſeemed perfectly to underſtand each other; 
the Superior willingly reſigned the ſolemn auſte- 
rity of his office, and permitted the eompany 
to make themſelves as happy as poſſible, in 
conſideration of receiving plenty of the moſt 
delicate of their viands; yet ſomewhat of dig- 
nity was mingled with his condeſcenſions, that 
compelled them to receive even his jokes with 
a degree of deference, and perhaps they laugh- 
ed at them leſs for their ſpirit than becauſe 
they were favors. 


Addreſſing the Superior, Vivaldi requeſted 
to be directed how he might regain his way. 
The father examined him for a moment be— 
fore he replied, but obſerving the elegance of 
his dreſs, and a certain air of diſtinftion ; and 
perceiving, alſo, that Paulo was his ſervant, he 
promiſed his ſervices, and invited him to take 
a ſeat at his right hand, and partake of the 
ſupper. 


V.ivaldi, underſtan ling that the party was 
going his road, accepted the invitation; when 
Paulo, huving faſtened the herſes to a ice, 

ſoon 
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oon bocame buſy with the ſupper. While 


Vivaldi converſed with the father, Paulo en- 
groſſed all the attention of the pilgrims near 


q him; they declared he was the clevereſt and 


the merrieſt fellow they had ever ſeen, and of- 
ten expreſſed a wiſh that he was going as far 
with them as to the ſhrine in a convent of 
Carmelites, which terminated their pilgrimage. 
When Vivaldi underſtood that this ſhrine was 


in the church of a convent, parily inhabited by 


nuns, and that it was little more than a league 
and a half diſtant, he determined to accom- 
pany them, for it was as poſſible that Ellena 
wos confined ther” 4s in any other cloiſter; and 


of her being impriſoned in ſome convent, _ 


had Jeſs doubt, the more he conſidered th 


character and views or his mother. He * 
forward, therefore, with the pilgrime, and on 
| foot, having arb his horſe 70 the weary 


F ather- Director. 


Darkneſs cloſed over them long before they 
reached the village where they deſigned to paſs 


| the night; but they beguiled the way with 


P x . , . 
ſongs end ſtories, now and then, only, ſtop— 
ping at command of the Father, to repeat ſome 


| Prayer or ſing a hymn. But, as they drew 
near a village, at the baic of the mountain on 


which the ſhrine ſtood, they halted to arrange 
themſelves in proceſſion; 484 the Superior hav- 


ih ſtopped ſhort in the midſt of one of his 
| beſt jokes, dif. nounted Vivaldi's horſe, placed 


himſelf at their head, and beginning a loud 


| frain, they proczeded in full chorus of me- 
| far choly muſic. 
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The peaſants heating their ſonorous voices, 
came forth to meet and conduct them to their 
cabins. . The village was already crowded with 
Gcvotecs, but theſe poor peaſants, looking up 
to them with love and reverence, made ever 
poſſible contrivance to accommodate all who 
came; notwithſtanding which, when Paulo ſoon 
atter turned into his bed of ſtraw, he had 
ano reaſons than one to regret his cneſnut 


attreſs. 


— 


Vivaldi paſſed an anxious night, waiting im- 
patiently for the dawning of that day, which 
might poſſibly reſtore to him Ellena. Conſi- 
dering that a pilgrim's habit would not only 
conceal him from ſuſpicion, but allow him op- 
portunities for obſervation, which his own dreſs 
would not permit, he employed Paulo to pro- 
vide him one. The addreſs of the ſervant, 
aſſiſted by a fingle ducat, eaſily procured it, 
and at an early hour he ſet forward on his en- 


Ty. 
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CHAP. XL 


Bring roſes, violets, and the cold ſuow-drop, 
Peautitul in tears, to ſtrew the path- way 
Ot cur aigtly Giter, 


A PEW devotees only had begun to aſcend 
the mountain, and Vivaldi kept aloof even from 
theſe, parſuing a lonely track, for his thought 
fal mind defired ſolitude. The earlv breer 


ſighing among th. (O11 307% „ that wav: ht; gy 
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the path, and the hollow daſhing of diſtant 


waters, he liſtened to with complacency, for 
theſe were ſounds which ſoothed yet promoted 
his melancholy mood; and he ſometimes reſted 
to gaze upon the ſcenery around him, for this 
oo was in harmony with the temper of his 
mind. Diſappointment had ſubdued the wilder 
energy of his paſſions, and produced a ſolemn 
and lofty ſtate of feeling; he viewed with pleaſ- 
ing ſadneſs the dark rocks and precipices, the 
cloomy mountains and vaſt ſolitudes, that ſpread 
zzound him; nor was the convent that he was 
approaching a leſs ſacred feature of the ſcene, 
as its gray walks and pinnacles appeared beyond 
the duſky groves. © Ah! if it ſhould encioſe 
ber!“ ſaid Vivaldi, as he caught a firſt glimpſe 
7 | of its hall.“ Vain hope! I will not invite 
your illuſions again, I will not expoſe myſelf 


J- 
> the agonies of new diſappointment ; I will 
it, 
We arch, but not expect. Vet, if ſne ſhould be 
? 1 
n- there!“ 


Having reached the gates of the convent, 
te paſſcd with haſty ſteps into the court; where 
bis emotion encreaſed as he pauſed a moment 
and looked round its filent cloiſters. The por- 
ter only appeared, when Vivaldi, fearful leſt he 
E ſhould perceive him not to be a pilgrim, drew 
nis hood over his face, and, gathering up his 
garments ſtill eloſer in his folded arms, paſſed 
en without ſpeaking, though he knew not which 
Cond of the avenucs beter him led to the ſheine. 
from I. advanced, however, towards the church, a 
ately edifice, from the other parts of the con- 
Vent. Its highly vaulted aiſles, extending in 
VB g I. perſo. & Ve, wherc a monk Or a pil- 
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grim only, now and then croſſed, whoſe dark 


figures, paſſing without ſound, vaniſhed like 


ſhadows ; the univerſal ſtillneſs of the place, 


the gleam of tapers from the high altar, and 


of lamps, which gave a gloomy pomp to every 


ſhrine in the church t—all theſe. circumſtances 
conſpired to impreſs a ſacred awe upon his 
heart. | | 


He followed ſome devotees through a ſide 
aiſle to a court, that was overhung by a tre- 
mendous rock,.in which. was a cave, contain- 
ing the ſhrine of our Lady of Mount Carmel. 


This court was encloſed by the rock, and by 


the choir of the church, except that to the 


- ſouth a ſmall opening led the eye to a glimpſe 


of the landſcape below, which, ſeen beyond 
the dark jaws of the cliff, appeared free, and 
light, and gaily coloured, melting away into 
the blue and diſtant mountains. 


Vivaldi entered the cave, where, encloſed 
within a filigree ſcreen of gold, lay the image 
of the ſaint, decorated with flowers, and light- 
ed up by innumerable lamps and tapers. The 
ſteps of the ſhrine were thronged with kneel- 
ing pilgrims, and Vivaldi, to avoid fingularity, 
kneeled alfo ; till a high peal of the organ, 
at a diſtance, and the deep voices of choiriſt— 
ers announced that the firſt maſs was begun, 
Tie left the cave, and, returning into the church, 


| loitered at an extremity of the aiſles, where he 
liſtened awhile to the ſolemn harmony pealing 


along the roofs, and ſoitening away in diſtance, 


It was ſuch full and entrancing muſic as fre 
quently ſwells in the high feſtivals of the Sic! 
E 
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ſian church, and is adapted to inſpire that ſub- 1 
lime enthuſiaſm, which ſometimes elevates its 9 
diſciples. Vivaldi, unable to endure long the {14 
exceſs of feeling, which this harmony awake- 1 
ned, was leaving the church, when ſuddenly 
it ceaſed, and the tolling of a bell ſounded in | 
its ſtead. This ſeemed to be the knell of death, Ut 
and it occurred to him, that a dying perſon ith 
was approaching to receive the laſt ſacrament ; 11 
when he heard remotely a warbling of female Wi 
voices, Mingling with the deeper tones of the [i 
monks, and with the hollow note of the bell, 
as it ſtruck at intervals. So ſweetly, ſo plain- 
tively, did the ſtrain grow on the air, that thoſe, 
who liſtened, as well as thoſe, who ſung, were 
touched with ſorrow, and ſeemed equally to 
mourn for a depaiting friend. 


| Vivaldi haſtened to the choir, the pavement 
of which was ſtrewn with palm-branches and 
| freſh lowers. A pall of black velvet lay upon 
dec the ſteps of the altar, where ſeveral pricſts 


ace W were ſilently attending. Every where appeared 
ht. the enſigns of ſolemn pomp and ceremony, 
The W and in every countenance the ſtillneſs and ob- 
1ecl- W ſervance of ex pectation. Meanwhile the ſounds 
rity, W drew nearer, and Vivaldi perceived a proceſſion 
Ln of nuns approaching from a diſtant aiſle, 

11ciſt- i 


eng. 


aun. As they advanced, he diſtinguiſhed the lady 
ure abbeſs leading the train, dreſſed in her ponti- 
re he fical robes, with the mitre on her head; and 
2aling i well he marked her ſtately ſtep, moving in time 
ance. to the ſlow minſtreiſy, and the air of proud 
; irc et graceful dignity, with which the charaRer- 

Sic ned herſelf Then followed the nuns, accord- 

11 | K 3 
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ing to their ſeveral orders, and laſt came the 
novices, carrying lighted tapers, and ſurroung- 
cd by other nuns, who were diſtinguiſhed by a 
particular habit. 


Having reached a part of the church appro- 
priate for their reception, they arranged them- 
eves in order. Vivaldi with a palpitating heart 
enquired the occaſion of this ceremony, and 
was told that a nun was going to be pro- 


feſſed. 


«© You are informed, no doubt, brother,” 
added the prior who gave him this intelli- 
gence, “ that on the morning of our high feſ- 
tival, our /ady's day, it is uſual for ſuch as 
devots themſelves to heaven, to receive the 
veil. Stand bye a while, and you will ſee the 
ceremony.” 


„% What is the name of the novice who 1; 
now to receive it?” ſaid Vivaldi, in a voice 
whoſe tremulous accents betrayed his emotion: 


The friar glanced an eve of ferutiny upon 
him, as he replied, © I know not her name, 
but if you will ſtep a little this way, I will 


point her out to you.” 


Vivaldi, drawing his hood over his face, 
obeyed in ſilence. 


« It is ſhe on the right of the abbeſs,” ſaid 
the ſtranger, “ wbo Jeans on the arm of 2 
nun, ſhe is covercd with a white veil, and ls 
taller than her companions,” 0 


Vivaldl 
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Vivaldi obſerved her with a fearful eye, and 
though he did not recognize the perſon of M 
Ellena, yet, whether it was that his fancy was lf 
oſſeſſed with her image, or that there was 0 
truth in his ſurm ſe, be thought he perceived bi 
a reſemblance of her. He enquired how long i 
the novice had reſided in the convent, aud many in 
other particulars, to which the ſtranger either | 

could not or dared not reply. 


With what anxious ſolicitude did Vivaldi en- 
deavour to look through the veils of the ſeveral 
nuns in ſearch of Ellena, whom he believed the 
barbarous policy of his 3 might already 
have devoted to the cloiſter! With a ſolicitude 
ſtill ſtronger, he tried to catch a glimpſe of 
the features of the novices, but their faces 
were thaded by hoods, and their white veils, 
though thrown half back, were diſpoſed in ſuch 
artful folds that they concealed them from ob- 


ſervation, as effectually as did the pendant lawn 
the features of the nuns, 


The ceremony began with the exhortation 
of tne Father- Abbot, delivered with ſolemn ener- 
gy ; then the novice kneeling before him, made 
her profeſſion, for which Vivaldi liſtened with 
intenſe attention, but it was delivercd in ſuch 
low and trembling accents, that he could not 
alcertain even the tone. But during the an- 
| them that mingled with the enſuing part of 
Gai the ſervice, he thought he diſtinguiſhed the 
55 voice of Ellena, that touching and weli-known 

15 voice, which in the church of San Lorenzo 
15 had firſt attracted his attention. He liſteneg 
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3 | ſcarcely daring to draw breath, leſt he ſhoufd 
K 4 lo{e 


face, 


waldi 


loſe a note; and again he fancied her voice 


ſpoke in a part of the plaintive reſponſe deliver- 
ed <4 the nuns. 


Vivaldi endeavoured to command his emo- 
tion, and to await with patience ſome further 
unkolding of the truth; but when the prieſt 
prepared to withdraw the white veil from the 
face of the novice, and throw the black one 
over her, a dricadful expectation that ſhe was 
Elena ſcized him, and he with difficulty forbore 


flepping forward and diſcovering himſelf on the 
inſtant. 


The veil was at length withdrawn, and a very 
lovely, face appeared, but not Ellena's. Vi- 
valdi breathed again, and waited with tolerable 
compoſure for the concluſion of the ceremony; 
till, in the ſolemn ſtrain that followed the put- 
ting on of the black veil, he heard again the 
voice, which he was now convinced was her's. 
Its accents were low, and mournful, and tre— 
mulous, yet his heart acknowledged inſtantane- 
ouſly their magic influence. 


When this ceremony had concluded, another 
began; and he was told it was that of a novi— 
ciation. A young woman, ſupported by two 
nuns, advanged to the altar, and Vivaldi thought 
ke beheld Ellena. The prieſt was beginning 
the cuſtomary exhortation, when ſhe lifted her 
half-veil, and, ſhewing a countenance where 
meek ſorrow was mingled with heavenly ſweet- 
neſs, raiſed her blue eyes, all bathed in tears, 
and waved her hand as if ſhe would have 


ſpoken.—lt was Ellena herſelf. 
| The 


1 


The prieſt attempted to proceed. 


* Ip ＋ in the preſence of this congregat! 

n, ſaidg/ſhe ſolemnly, „that I am brought 
hither to* pronounce vows which my heart dil. 
claims. I proteſt” 


A confuſion of voices interrupted her, and 


at the ſame inſtant ſhe perceived Vivaldi uſh- 
ing towards the altar. 


Ellena gazed for a mo- 
ment, and then, ſtretching forth her ſupplicat- 
ing hands towards him, cloſed her eyes, and 
ſunk into the arms of ſome perſons round her, 
who vainly endeavoured to prevent him trom 
approaching and aſſiſting her. The anguiſh, with 
which he bent over cher lifeleſs form, and 
called upon her name, excited even ihe com- 
miſcration even of the nuns, and eſpeciaily of 
Olivia, who was moſt aſſiduous in efforts to 
revive her young friend. 


When Ellena uncloſed her eyes, and look- 


ing up, once more beheld Vivaldi, the expreſ- 


lon, with which the regarded him, told that 
her heart was unchanged, and that the was 
unconſcious of the miſeries of impriſonment 
while he was with her. She defired to with- 
draw, and, aſſiſted by Vivaldi and Olivia, was 
caving the church, when the abbefs ordered 
that ſhe ſhould be attended by the nuns only; 
and, retiring from the altar, ſhe gave dircQi- 
ons that the young ſtranger ſhould be conducted 
to the parlour of the convent. 


Viraldi, though he refuſed to obey an im- 
perious command, yielded to the entreatics »f 


K 5 Ellena, 
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Fllena, and to the gentle remonſtrances of 


ſhould have forgotten his duty to his parents, and 
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Olivia; and, bidding Ellena farewell for : 
while, he repaired to the parlour of the ah- 
beſs. He was not without ſome hope of awa- 
kening her to a ſcnſe of juſtice, or of pity; 
but he found that her notions of right were 
int xorably againſt him, and that pride and re- 
ſentment uſurped the influence of every other 
feeling. She began her led ure with expreſſing 
the warm friendſhip ſhe had ſo long cheriſhed 
for the Marcheſa, proceeded to lament that the 
ſon of a friend, whom ſhe ſo highly eſteemed, 


the obſervance due to the dignity of his houſe, 
ſo far as to ſeek conneQton with a perſon of 
Fllena di Rofalba's inferior ſtation z and con- 
cluded with a ſevere 1eprimand for having diſ— 
turbed the tranguility of her convent and the 
decorum of the oh urch by his intruſion. 


Vivuldi liſtened with ſubmitting paticnce to 
this menticn of morals and decorum from a 
perſon, who, wil the moſt perfect ſelf ap- 
plauſc, was violating ſome of the plaineſt vblt- 
gations of bee and juſtice; who had con- 
ſpired to tear an oiphan {om Fer home, and 
who deſigned to deprixce her for life of liberty, 
with all the bleffings it inherits. But, when 
the proceeded to ſpeak of Ellena with the caul- 
tic of ſevere reprobation, and to hint at the 
puniſhment, wich her public rejection of the 
Vows ha incurred, the patience of Vivaldi ſub- 

itted no longer; indignation and contempt! 
\ofe high againſt the 8 Superior, and he exhibited 
a portra't of herſelf in the ſtrong colours ef 
truth. Put the mind, wit ich compaſhon covli 

A na! 
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not perſuade, reaſon could not appal ; ſclfiſh- 
neſs had hardened it alike to the influence of 
each; her pride only was affected, and ſhe re- 


taliated the mortification ſhe ſuffered by menace 
and denunciation, 


Vivaldi, on quitting her apartment, had no 
other reſource than an applicstion to the Abate, 
whoſe influence, at leait, if not his authority, 
might aſſuage the ſeverity of her power. In 
this Abate, a mildneſs of temper, and a gentle- 
neſs of manner were qualities of leſs value than 
is uſually and deſervedly imputed to them; for, 
being connected with fcebleneſe of mind, they 
were but the pleaſing merits of caſy time, 


— 


8 Which in an hour of difficulty nover aſſunted 


ſerve thoſe, for whom te might 
And thus, with a temper and option 
directly oppoſite to thoſe of the ſevere 159 
violent abbeſs, he was equally ſelfih, and af- 
moſt equally culpable, ſince by permiſtipg eit, 
he was nearly as inzurious in his conduct 35 
| thoſe who planned it. Indolence and timiditv, 

a timidity the conſequence of want of char 

perception, deprived him of all energy of cha- 
| rafter; he was prudent rather than wife, and 
| fo fearful of being thought to do wrong tha! 
| ie ſeldom did right. 


To Vivaldi's temperate repreſentations ans 
carneſt entreaties that he would exert ſom: 
authority towards liberating Ellena, he liſtened 
irh paticnce z; acknowledged the hard{hips of 
ber ſitnation; lamented the unhappy diviſions 
etween Vivaldi and his family, and then de- 
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elined advancing a ſingle ſtep in ſo delicate an 


affair. Signora di Roſalba, he ſaid, was in 


the care of the abbeſs, over whom he had no 
right of control in matters relative to her do- 
meſtic concerns. Vivaldi then ſupplicated, that, 
though he poſſeſſed no authority, he would, 
at leaſt, intercede or remonſtrate againſt fo un- 
juſt a procedure as that of detaining Ellena a 
priſoner, and aſſiſt in reſtoring her to the home, 
trom which ſhe had been forcibly carried, 


6 And this, again,” replied the Abate, “ doe; 


net come within my juriſdiction; and I make 


it a ruſe not to cncroach upon that of anther 
perſon.” 


& And can you endure, holy father,“ ſaic 
Vwaldi, © to witneſs a flagrant act of injuſtice 
and not endeavour to counteract it? not ever 
ftep forward to reſcne the victim when you pet. 
ceive the preparation for the ſacrifice:? 


« ] repeat, that I never interfere with the 
authority of others,” replicd the Superior ; 
& having aſſerted my own, I yield to them 
in their ſphere, the obedience which 1 require 
in mine.“ g 


c Is power then,” ſaid Vivaldi, “ the in. 
fallible teſt of juſtice? 1s it morality to obe; 
where tie command is iminal? The whol: 
world have a claim upon the fortitude, the 
active fortitude of thoſe who are placed as yo! 
are, between the alternative of confirming à 
wiong by your conſent, or preventing it © 

| yon 
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your reſiſtance. Would that your heart ex- 
panded towards that world, reverend father !“ 


“Would that the whole world were wrong 1 
that you might have the glory of ſetting it 1 
right!“ ſaid. the Abate, ſmiling, « Young 1:34 
man ! you are an enthuſiaſt, and I pardon you. 9 | 
You are a knight of chivalry, who would go 1 
about the earth fighting with every body by 10 
way of proving your right to do good; it is Wi 
unfortunate that you were born ſomewhat too 1 
late.“ 


« Enthuſiaſm in the cauſe of humanity“ — 
ſaid Vivaldi, but he checked himſelf; and deſ- 
pairing of touching a heart ſo hardened by ſelf- 


 W ik prudence, and indignant at beholding an 
: W 2zZpathy ſo vicious in its conſequence, he left oF 
: WW the Abate without other effort, He perceived f 
„ that he muſt now have recourſe to further t 


ſtratagem, a recourſe which his frank and noble 

mind deteſted, but he had already tried, with- 
be out ſucceſs, every other poſſibility of reſcuing 
„ tl innocent victim of the Marcheſa's preju- 
m dice and pride. 
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Ellena meanwhile had retired to her cell, 
agitated by a variety of confiderations, and 


in- contrary emotions, of which, however, thoſe 

hes of joy and tenderneſs were long predominant. | 
hol: Then came anxicty, apprehenſion, pride, and 10 
the doubt, to divide and torture her heart. It was | 


; you true that Vivaldi had diſcovered her priſon, | | 
ng 1 but, if it were poſſible, that he could releaſe 1 


ber, ſhe muſt conſent to quit it with him; a 
tp from which a mind ſo tremblingly jealous 
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of propriety as hers, recoiled with alarm, 
though it would deliver hes from captivity, 
And how, when ſhe conſidered the haughty 
character of the Marcheſe di Vivaldi, the im- 
perious and vindictive nature of the Marcheſa, 
and, ſtill more, their united repugnance to a 
connection with her, how could ſhe endure 
to think, even for a moment, of intruding her- 
ſelf into ſuch a family! Pride, delicacy, good 
ſenſe ſeemed to warn her againſt a conduct ſv 
humiliating and vexatious in its conſequences, 
and to exhort her to preſerve her own dignity 
by independence; but the efteem, the friend- 
ſhip, the tender affe ion, which ſhe had che- 


riſhed for Vivaldi, made her pauſe, and ſhrink 


with emotions, of little leſs than horror, from 
the eternal renunciation, which ſo diguified a 
choice required. Though the encourazcment, 
which her dccealcd relative had given to this 
attachment, ſeemed to impart to it a ſacred 
character, that eonſiderably ſoothed-the alarm- 
ed delicacy of Eileua, the approbation thus im— 
plied, had no power to ſilence her own objse— 
tions, and ſhe would have regretted the mit- 
taken zeal, which had contributed to lead her 
into the preſent diſtreſſing ſituation, had ſhe 
revered the memory of her aunt, or loved 
Vivaldi, leſs. Still, however, the joy, which 
his preſence had occationed, and which the 


conſciouſneſs that he was ſtill near her had 


prolonged, was not ſubiued, though it was fre- 
quently obſcured by ſuch anxious conſiderati- 
ons. With jealous and indiſcreet ſolicitude, 
ſhe now recollected every look, and the accent 
of every word, which had told that his affec- 
tion was undiminiſhed, thus ſecking, with in- 

conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent zeal, for a conviction of the ver 
tenderneſs, which but a moment before ſhe 
had thought it would be prudent to lament, 
and almoſt neceſſary to renounce. 


She awaited with extreme anxiety the ap- 
pearance of Olivia, who probably might know 
the reſult of Vivaldi's conference with the 
abbeſs, and whether he was yet in the convent, 


In the evening Olivia came, a meſſenger of 
evil; and Ellena, informed of the conduct of 
the abbeſs, and the conſequent departure of 
Vivaldi, perceived all her courage, and all the 
half-formed reſolutions, which a conſideration 
of his family had ſuggeſted, taulter and expire, 
Senſible only of grief and deipondency, ſhe aſ- 
certained, for the firſt time, the extent of her 
af.Qion and the ſeverity of her fituation. She 
perceived, alſo, that the injuſtice which his fa- 


mily had exerciſed towards her, abſolved her 


from all conſideration of their diſpleaſure, other- 
wiſe than as it might affect Herſelf; but this was 
a conviction, wh.ck it were now probably uſe- 
leſs to adimit. | 


Olivia not only expreſſed the tendereſt inter- 
eſt in her welfare, but ſeemed deepiy affected 
with her ſituatiop; and, whether it was, that the 
nun's misfortunes bore ſome reſemblance to El- 
lena's, or from whatever cauſe, it is remarkable 
that her eyes were often filled with tears, while 
ihe regarded | ner young friend, and the betrayed 
ſo much emotion that Ellens noticed it with 
ſurpriſe. She was, however, too delicate to 
hint any curiefity on the ſubjie&; and too much 

engaged 
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engaged by a nearer intereſt to dwell long upon 
the circumſtance. | 


When Olivia withdrew, Ellena retired to 


her turret, to ſooth her ſpirits with a view of 


ſerene and majeſtic nature, a recourſe which 
ſeldom failed to elevate her mind and ſoften 
the aſperities of affliction. It was to her like 
ſweet and ſolemn muſic, breathing peace over 
the ſoul—like the oaten ſtop of Milton's Spirit, 


«© Who with his ſoft pipe, and ſmooth-dittied ſong, 
Well knew to ſtill the wild winds when they roar 
And huſh the waving woods.“ 


While ſhe ſat before a window, obſerving 
the evening light beaming up the valley, ard 
touching all the diſtant mountains with miſty 
purple, a reed as ſweet, though not as fanciful, 
ſounded from among the rocks below. The 
inſtrument and the character of the ſtrain were 
ſuch as ſhe had been unaccuſtomed to hear 
within the waiis of San Stefano, and the tone 
diffuſed over her ſpirits a pleafing melancholy, 
that rapt allher attention. The liquid cadence as 
it trembled and ſunk away, ſcemed to tell the 
deje ction of no vuigar feelings, and the exqui- 
ſite taſte, with which the complaining notes 
again ſwelled, almoſt convinced her, that the 
muſician was Vivaldi. 


On looking from the lattice, ſhe perceived 
a perſon perched on a point of the cliff be- 
low, whither it appeared almoſt impracticable 
for any haman ſtep to have climbed, and pre- 


ſerved from the precipice only by ſome dwarf 
ſhrubs 


| rubs that fringed the brow. The twilight” 


did not permit her immediately to aſcertain 35 
whether it was Vivaldi, and the ſituation was Ut 
ſo dangerous that ſhe hoped it was not he. 
Her doubts were removed, when, looking up, #4 
he perceived Ellena, and ſhe heard his voice. BY 


Vivaldi had learned from a lay- brother of 
the convent, whom Paulo had bribed, and 
who, when he worked in the garden, had 
ſometimes ſeen Eilena at the window, that ſhe 
frequented this remote turret; and, at the 
hazard of his life, he had now ventured thi- 
ther,. with a hope of converſing with her. 


7 Fllena, alarmed at his tremendous ſituation, 

WW refuſed to liſten to him, but he would not 

\ leave the ſpot till he had communicated a plan {ol 
. concerted for her eſcape, and, entreating that * 
15 ſhe would confide herſelf to his care, aſſured "8 
= her ſhe would be conducted wherever ſhe bl! 
= judged proper. It appear:d that the brother = 
I had conſented to affiſt his views, in conſidera- i 
5 tion of an ample reward, and to admit him 9 
* within the walls on this evening, when, in his 3B 
185 pilgrim's s habit, he might have an opportunity 14 


of again ſeeing Fllena, He conjured her to at- 
tend, if poſſible, in the convent parlour du- 
ring ſupper, explaining, in a few words, the 
motive for this requeſt, and the ſubſtance of 
tne following particulars : 


The Lady-abbeſs, in obſervance of the 
cuſtom upon high feſtivals, gave a collation to 
the Padre-abate, and ſuch of the prieſts as had 
allſted at the veſper-ſervice.. A few rangers 
0 
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of diſtin tion and pilgrims were aiſo to partake 
of the entertainments of this night, among 
which was included a concert to be performed 
by the nuns. At the collation was to be dif- 
played a profuſion of delicacies, arranged by 
the ſiſters, who had been buſy in preparing the 
paſtry and conicEQtonary during ſeveral 1 
and who excelled in theſe articles no leſs than 


in embroidery and other ingemous arts. This 


ſupper was to be given in the abbeſs's outer 
parlour, while ſhe herſelf, attended by ſome 
nuns of high rank, a and a few favourites, was 
to have a table in the inner apartment, where, 
ſeparated only by the grate, ſhe cy partake 
of the converſation of the holy fathers, The 
tables were to be ornamented with artificial 
flowers, and a variety of other fanciful devices 
upon which the ingenuity of the ſiſters had been 
long employed, who prepared for theſe feſ- 
tivals with as much vanity, and expected them 


to diſſipate the glomy monotony of their uſuai 


life, with as much eagerneſs of delight, as « 
young beau) anticipates a firſt ball. 


On this evening, therefore, every member 
of the convent would be engaged either by 
amuſement or buſineſs, and to Vivaldi, who 
had been careful to inform himſelf of theſe 
circumſtances, it would be eaſy, with the al- 
ſiſtance of the brother, to obtain admittance, 
and mingle hin;felf among the ſpectators, diſ- 
guiſed in his pilgrim's habit. He entreated, 
therefore, that Ellena would contrive to be in 
the abbeſs's apartment this evening, when he 
would endeavour to.convey to her ſome further 
particulars of the plan of eſcape, and would 

have 


4 "77 


have mules in waiting at the foot of the moun- 
tain, to conduct her to the villa Altieri, or to 
the neighbouring convent of the Santa della 


be prevailed with to give him her hand on 
quitting San Stefano, but he forbore to men— 
tion this hope, leſt it ſhould be miſtaken for a 
condition, and that Ellena might be either re- 
luctant to accept his aſſiſtance, or, accepting 
it, might conſider herſelf bound to grant a 
haſty conſent. 


To his mention of eſcape ſhe likened with 
varying emotion; at one moment attending to 
it with hope and joy, as promiſing her only 
chance of liberation from an impriſonment, 
which was probably intended to laſt for her 


lite, and of reftoring her. to Vivaldi; and at 


another, recoiling from the thought of de- 
parting with him, while his family was ſo de- 


to form any inſtant reſolution on the ſubject, 
and entreating that he would leave his dan- 
gerous ſtation before the thickening twilight 
ſhould encreaſe the hazard of his deſcent, 
Ellena added, that ſhe would endeavour to 
obtain admittance to the apartment of the ab- 


of her ſcruples, and though they afflicted him, 
he honoured the good ſe aſe and juſt pride that 
ſuggeſted them. 


He lingered on the rock till the laſt moments 
of departing light, and then, with a heart flut- 
Kring With hopes and fears, bade Ellena fare- 

| wel, 


Pieta, Vivaldi ſecretly hoped that ſhe might 


cidedly averſe to their marriage. Thus, unable 


beſs, and to acquaint him with her final deter- 
mination. Vivaldi underſtood all the delicacy 
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wel, and defcended ; while ſhe watched hi: 
progreſs through the filent gloom, faintly dil- 
tinguiſhing him gliding along ledges of the pre- 
cipice, and making bis adventurous way from 
cliff to cliff, till the winding thickets concealed 
him from her view. Still anxious, ſhe re- 
mained at the lattice, but he appeared no more; 


no voice announced difaſter; and, at length, 
fhe returned to her cell, to deliberate on the 


ſubject of her departure. 


Her conſiderations were interrupted by Oli— 
via, whoſe manner indicated ſomething extra- 
ordinary ; the uſual tranquility of her coun- 
tenance was gone, and an air of grief mingled 
with appretienſion appeared there. Before ſhe 
ſpoke, ſhe examined the paſſage and looked 
round the cell. © It is as I feared,” ſaid ſhe 
abruptly; © my ſuſpicions are juſtified, and 
you, my child, are ſacrificed, unleſs it were 
poſſible for you to quit the convent this night.” 


6 What is it that you mean! ”? ſaid the 


alarmed Elena. 


“J have juſt learned,” reſumed the nun, 
& that your conduct this morning, which 1 
underſtood to have thrown a premeditated in- 
ſult upon the abbeſs, is to be puniſhed with what 
they call impriſonment; alas! why ſhould [ 
ſoften the truth, — with what I believe is death 
itſelf, for who ever returned alive from that 
3 chamber!“ 


© With death !” ſaid Ellena, aghaſt; “Oh, 
heavens! how have I deſerved death?“ 
; | 2 “ That 
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A 1 
e That is not the queſtion, my daughter, 


but how you may avoid it. Within the deepeſt 


receſſes of our convent, is a ſtone chamber, 
ſecured by doors of iron, to which ſuch of the 
ſiſterhood as have been guilty of any heinous 
offence have, from time to time, been con- 
ſigned. This condemnation admits of no re- 
prieve; the unfortunate captive is left to lan- 
guiſh in chains and darkneſs, receiving only an 
allowance of bread and water juft ſufficient to 
prolong her ſufferings, till nature, at length, 
ſinking under their intolerable preſſure, obtains 
refuge in death. Our records relate ſeveral 
inſtances of ſuch horrible puniſhment, which 
has generally been inflicted upon nuns, who, 
weary of the life which they have choſen under 
the firſt deluſions of the imagination, or which 
they have been compelled toaccept by the rigour 
or avarice of parents, have been detected in 
eſcaping from the convent.” 


The nun pauſed, but Fllena remaining rapt 


in ſilent thought, ſhe reſumed: “ One miſera- 
ble inſtance of this ſeverity has occurred with- 


in my memory. I ſaw the wretched victim 


enter that apartment—ncver more to quit it 
alive! 1 ſaw, alſo, her poor remains laid at 
reſt in the convent garden! During nearly two 
years ſhe languiſhed upon a bed of ſtraw, de- 
nied even the poor conſolation of converſing 
through the grate with ſuch of the ſifters as 
pitied her; and who of us was there that did 
not pity her! A ſevere puniſhment was threat- 
ened to thoſe, who ſhould approach with any 
compaſſionate intention; thank God! I incur- 
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red it, and I endured it, alſo, with ſecret 
triumph.“ : 


A gleam of ſatisfaction paſſed over Olivia", 
countenance as ſhe ſpoke this; it was the ſweet- 
eſt that Ellena had ever obſerved there. With 
a ſympathetic emotion, ſhe threw herſelf on 
the boſom of the nun, and wept; for ſome 

moments they were both ſilent. Olivia, at 
length ſaid, © Do you not believe, my child, 
that the officious and offended abbeſs will rea- 


dily ſeize upon the circumſtance of your diſ- \ 
obedience, as a pretence for confining you in t 
that fatal chamber? The wiſhes of the Mar- 
cheſa will thus ſurely be accompliſhed, with- 
out the difficulty of exacting your obedienc: t 
to the vows. Alas! I have received proof too £ 
abſolute of her intention, and that to-mor- 1 
row is aſſigned as the day of your ſacrifice ; f 
you may, perhaps, be thankful that the buſi- n 
neſs of the feſtival has obliged her to defer ex- 1 
ecuting the ſentence even till to-morrow,” ea 
5 | vi 
Ellena replied only with a groan as her head * 
ſtill drooped upon the ſhoulder of the nun; Eo 
ſhe was not now hcefitating whether to accept Eh, 
the aſſiſtance of Vivaldi, but deſponding leſt pit 
his utmoſt efforts for her deliverance ſhould fta 
be vain. 5 LY, 
. tha 
Olivia, who miſtook the cauſe of her ſiience, MW eye 
added, Other hints J could give, which are | uns 
ſtrong as they are dreadful, by: will forbear. | wh 
Tell me how it is poſſible ! ma y aſſiſt you ; [ 3 
am willing to mur a ſecond pun: ment, in cu: 19 


deavouring o lelicve a ſecond ſuſferer. 
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'Fllena's tears flowed faſt at this new inſtance 
of the nun's generoſity. „ But if they ſhould 
diſcover you in aſſiſting me to leave the con- 
vent,” ſhe ſaid, in a voice convulſed by her gra- 
titude,—* O ! if they ſhould diſcover you!” — 


& ] can aſcertain the puniſhment,” Olivia 
replied with firmneſs, &© and do not fear to 
meet it. 


% How nobly generous this is!” ſaid the 
weeping Ellena ; “ ought not to ſuffer you 
to be thus careleſs of yourſelf!” 


% My conduct is not wholly diſintereſted,” 
the nun modeſtly replied ; “ for I think I could 
endure any puniſhment with more fortitude than 
the ſickening anguiſh of beholding ſuch ſuf- 
tering as I have witneſſed. What are bodily 
pains in compariſon with the ſubtitle, the ex- 
quiſite tortures of the mind! Heaven knows J 
can ſupport my own afflictions, but not the 
view of thoſe of others when they are exceſ- 
five. The inſtruments of torture I believe I 
could endure, if my ſpirit was invigorated with 
the conſciouſneſs of a generous purpoſe ; but 


pity touchss upon a nerve that vibrates in- 


ſtantly to the heart, and ſubdues reſiſtance. 
Yes, my child, the agony of pity is keener 
than any other, except that of remorſe, and 
even in remorſe, it is, perhaps, the mingling 
unavailing pity, that points the ſting. But, 
while I am indulging this egotiſm, I am, per- 
haps, Increaſing your danger of the ſuffering 
I deprec: te.” 
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T.llena, thus encouraged by the generous 
ſympathy of Olivia, mentioned Vivaldi's pur- 
poſed viſit of this evening ; and conſulted with 
her on the probability of procuring admit- 
tance for herſelf to the abbeſs's parlour. Re- 
animated by this intelligence, Olivia adviſed 
her to repair not only to the ſupper-room, but 
to attend the previous . concert, to which ſe- 
veral ſtrangers would be admitted, among 


whom might probably be Vivaldi. When to 


this, Ellena objeQed her dread of the abbeſs': 
obſervation, and of the immediate ſecluſion 
that would follow, Olivia ſoothed her fears of 
diſcovery, by offering her the diſguiſe of a 
nun's veil, and promiſing not only to conduct 
her to the apartment, but to afford her every 
poſſible aſſiſtance t. towards her eſcape. 


6s Among the crowd of nuns, wha will at- 
tend in that ſpacious apartment,” Olivia add- 


ed, it is improbable you would be diſtin- 


euiſhed, even if the fiſters were leſs occupied 
by amuſement, and the abbeſs were at leiſure 
to ſcrutinize, As it is, you will hazard little 
danger of diſcovery ,; the Superior, if ſhe thinks 
of you at all, will believe that you are ſtill a 


priſoner in your cell, but this is an evening of 


too much importance to her vanity, for any 
conſideration, diſtin& from that emotion, to 
divide her attention. Let hope, therefore, 
ſupport you, my child, and do you prepare 3 


few lines to acquaint Vivaldi with your con. | 


ſ-nr to his propoſal, and with the urgency of 
vour circumſtances; you may, perhaps, find 
an oppor: unity of conveving them through 
tie 812 te,“ 
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They were ſtill converſing on this ſubject, 
when a particular chime ſounded, which Olt- 
via ſaid ſummoned the nuns to the concert- 
room; and ſhe immediately haſtened for a black 


yell, while Ellena wrote a few lines that were 
neceſſary for Vivaldi. 


. 


That lawn conceals her beauty 
As the thin cloud, juſt filver'd by the rays, 
The trembling moon: think ye tis ſhrouded from 
The curious eye? 


W RAP T in Olivia's veil, Ellena deſcended 
to the muſic-room, and mingled with the 
nuns, who were aſſembled within the grate. 
Among the monks and pilgrims without it, 
were ſome ſtrangers in the uſual dreſs of the 
country, but ſhe did not perceive any perſon 
who reſembled Vivaldi; and ſhe conſidered, 


that, if he were preſent, he would not venture 


to diſcover himſelf, while her nun's veil con- 
cealed her as effeQtually from him as from the 
iady Abbeſs. It would be neceſſary, there- 
fore, to ſeek an opportunity of withdrawing 
it for a moment at the grate, an expedient, 


which muſt certainly expoſe her to the notice of 


brangers, 


On the entrance of the lady Abheſs, Ellena's 
fear of obſervation rerd-red her inſenſible to 
| every other conſideration; the fancied, that 


| the eyes of the Superior were particularly dire&t- 
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ed upon herſelf, The veil ſeemed an inſuffici- 


ent protection from their penetrating glances, 


and ſhe almoſt ſunk with the terror of inſtant 
diſcovery. 


The Abbeſs, however, paſſed on, and, hay- 
ing converſed for a few moments with the 


. padre Abate and ſome viſitors of diſtinction, 


took her chair; and the performance immedi- 


ately opened with one of thoſe ſolemn and im- 


preſhve airs, which the Italian nuns know how 
to give with ſo much taſte and ſweetneſs, It 
reſcued even Fllena for a moment from a ſenſe 
of danger, and ſhe reſigned herſelf to the ſur- 
rounding ſcene, of which the coup-d@il, was 
ſtriking and grand. In a vaulted apartment ot 
conſiderable extent, lighted by innumerable ta. 
pers, and where even the ornaments, though 
pompous, partook of the ſolemn charaQter of 
the inſtitution, were aſſembled about fifty nuns, 
who, in the intereſting habit of their ocder, 
appeared with graceful plainneſs. The delicacy 
of their air, and their beauty, ſoftened by the 
lawn that thinly - veiled it, were contraſted by 
the ſevere majeſty of the lady Abbeſs, who, 
ſeated on an elevated chair, apart from the 
audience, ſeemed the empreſs of the fcene, and 
by the venerable figures of the father Abate, 
and his attendant monks, who were arranged 
without that ſcreen of wire-work, e 
the whole brezdth of the apartment, which 1: 
called the grate. Near the holy father were 

placed the ſtrangers of diſtinction, dreſſed 
the ae Neapolitan habit, whoſe gay co- 
louring and airy elegance oppoſed well with the 
dark drapery of the eccleſiaſtios; their plumed 
hats 
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hats loftily overtopping the half-cowled heads 
and grey locks of the monks. Nor was the 


contraſt of countenances leſs ſtriking ; the grave, 


the auſtere, the ſolemn, and the gloomy, in- 
termingling . with the light, the blooming, and 
the debonnaire, expreſſ:d all th: various tem- 
pers, that render life a bleſſing or a burden, 
and, as with the ſpell of magic, transform this 


world into a tranſient paradiſe or purgatory. 


in the back ground of the picture ſtood ſome 
pilgrims, with looks leſs joyous and more de- 
mure than they had worn on the road the 
preceding day; and among them were ſome 
inferior brothers and attendants of the convent. 
To this part of the chamber Ellena frequently 
directed her attention, but did not diſtinguiſh. 
Vivaldi; and, though ſhe had taken a ſtation 
near the grate, ſhe had not courage indeco- 
rouſly to withdraw her veil betore ſo many 


ſtrangers. And thus, if he even were in the 


apartment, it was not probable he would ven- 
ture to come forward. | 


The concert concluded without his having 
been diſcovered by Ellena; and the withdrew 
to the apartment, where the collation was ſpread, 


and where the Abbeſs and her gueſts ſoon 


alter appeared, Preſently ſhe obſerved a ſtranger, 
n a pilgrim's habit, ſtation himſelf near the 
grate; his face was partly muffled in his cloak, 
and he ſeemed to be a ſpectator rather than a 
bartaker of the feaſt. 


Elena, who underſtood this to be Vivaldi, 
was watchſul for an opportunity of approach- 
g, unſeen by the Abbeſs, the place where he 

| L 2 had 
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had fixed himſelf. Engaged in converſation with 
the ladies around her, the Superior ſoon favoured 
Ellena's wifh, who, having reached the grate, ven- 
tured to lift her veil for one inſtant. The ſtran- 
ger, letting his cloak fall, thanked her with his 
eyes for her condeſcenſion, and ſhe perceived, 
that he was not Vivaldi! Shocked at the in- 
terpretation, which might be given to a con- 
duct apparently ſo improper, as much as by 
the difappoiniment, which Vivaldrs abſence oc- 


caſioned, ſne was haſtily retiring, when ano. 


ther ſtranger approached with quick ſteps, whom 


ſhe inſtantly knew, by the grace and ſpirit of 


his air; to be Vivaldi; but, determined not 
to expoſe herſelf a ſecond time to the poſſibi- 
lity of a miſtake, ſhe awaited for ſome further 
ſignal of his 1dentity, before ſhe diſcovered her- 
ſelf. His eyes were fixed upon her in earneſt 
attention for ſome moments, before he drew 
aſide the cloak from his face. But he ſoon 
did ſo ;—and-it was Vivaldi himſelf, 


Ellena, perceiving that ſhe was known, did 
not raiſe her veil, but advanced a few ſteps 
towards the grate. Vivaldi there depoſited a 
ſmall folded paper, and before fhe could venture 
to deliver her own billet, he had retired among 
the crowd. As ſhe ſtepped forward to ſecure 


His letter, ſne obſerved a nun haſtily approach 


the ſpot where he had laid i1, and ſhe pauſed. 
The garment of the Recluſe wafted it from 
the place where it had been partly concealed; 
and when Ellena perceived the nun's foot reſt 
upon the paper, ſhe with difficulty diſguiſed her 
apprehentions, 


A friar, 


t BAT 3 


A friar, who from without the grate addrefſ- 


ed the ſiſter, ſeemed with much earnsſtneſs, 
yet with a certain air of ſecreſy, coinmuni- 
cating ſome important intelligence. The tears 
of Ellena ſuggeſted that he had obſerved the 
action of Vivaldi, and was making known his 
ſuſpicions; and ſhe expected, every inftant, to 
ſee the nun lift up the paper, and deliver it to 
the Abbeſs. 


From this immediate apprehenſion, however, 
he was releaſed when the ſiſter puſhed it gently 
aſide, withont examination, a circumſtance that 
not leſs ſurprized than relieved her. Bur, 
when the conference broke up, and the friar, 
haſtily retreating among the crowd, diſappear- 
ed from the apartment, and the nun approached 


and whiſpered the Superior, all her terrors were 


renewed. She ſcarcely doubted that Vivaldi 
was detected, and that his letter was defignedly 
left where it had been depoſited, for the pur- 
poſe of alluring her to betray herſelf, Trem- 


bling, diſmayed, and almoſt finking with ap- 
prebenſion, ſhe watched the countenance of 


the Abbeſs, while the nun addreſſed her, and 
thought ſhe read her own fate in the frown 
that appeared there. CS 


Whatever might be the intentions or the di- 


| reftions of the Superior, no active meaſure 
| was at preſent employed; the Recluſe, having 
| received an anſwer, retired quietly among the 
| ifters, and the Abbeſs reſumed her uſual man- 
| ner, Ellena, however, ſuppoſing ſhe was now 
| obſerved, did not dare to ſeize the paper, 
| though ſhe believed it contained momentous 


L 3 information, 
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information, and feared that the time was now 
eſcaping, which might facilitate her deliver- 
ance. Whenever ſhe ventured to look round, 
the eyes of the Abbeſs ſeemed pointed upon 
her, and ſhe judged from the poſition of the 
mum, for the veil concealed her face, that ſhe 
allo was vigilantly regarding her. 


Above an hour had elapſed in this ſtate of 
anxious ſuſpenſe, when the collation concluded, 
and the aſſembly broke up; during the gene— 
ral buitle of which, Ellena ventured to the 
grate, and ſecured the paper. As ſhe con- 
cealed it in her robe, ſhe ſcarcely dared to en- 
quire by a haſty glance whether ſhe had been 
obſerved, and would have withdrawn immedi— 
ately to examine the contents, had ſhe not per- 
ceived, at the ſame inſtant, the Abbeſs quitting 
the apartment. On looking round for the nun, 
Ellena diſcovered that ſhe was gone. 


Ellena followed diſtantly in the Abbeſs's 
train; and, as ſhe drew nearer to Olivia, gave 
a ſignal, and paſſed on to her cell. There, 
once more alone, and having ſecured the door, 
ſhe ſat down to read Vivaldi's billet, trying to 
command her impatience, and to underſtand 
the lines, over which her fight rapidly movec, 
when in the eagerneſs of turning over the pa- 
per, the lamp dropt from her trembling hand 
and expired. Her diſtreſs now nearly reached 
deſpair. To go forth into the convent for * 
light was utterly impracticable, ſince it would 
betray that ſhe was no longer a priſoner, ani 
not only 


would Olivia ſuffer from a diſcovery 1 


of the indulgence ſhe had granted, but ſh*e 
here 
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herſelf would be immediately confined. Fer 
only hope reſted upon Olivia's arrival b-tore 
it might be too late to praiſe the inſt-ue- 
tions of Vivaldi, if, indeed, they were ill 
practicable z and ſhes liſtened with intenſe ſoli- 
citude for an approaching footſtep, while 
ſhe yet held, ignorant of its contents, the 


billet, that probably would decide her fate. A 


thouſand times ſhe turned about the eventful 
paper, endeavoured to trace the lines with her 
anger, and to gueſs reg pony. = enve- 
loped in myſtery; while ſhe experienced all 
the various torture ng the ones or 
having 1n her very hand the information, on a 
timely knowledge of which her life, perhaps, 
depended, without being able to underſtand it, 
could inflict, 


Preſently ſhe heard advancing ſteps, and a 
light gleamed from the paſſage before ſhe con- 
ſidered they might be ſome other than Olivia's, 


and that it was prudent to conceal the billet ſne 


held. The conſideration, however, came too 
late to be acted upon; for, before the ruſtling 
paper was diſpoſed of, a perſon entered the 
cell, and Ellena beheld her friend. Pale, 
trembling, and ſilent, ſhe took the amp from 
the nun, and, eagerly running over Vivaldis 
note, learned, that at the time it was Written, 
brother Jeronimo was in waiting without the 
gate of the nun's garden, where Vivaldi de- 
ſigned to join him immediately, and conduct 
ber by a private way beyond the walls, He 
added, that horſes were ſtaticned at the foot of 
the mountain, to convey her Wherever the 
| ſhould judge proper; and conjures bet to be 
4 expect us, 
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expeditious, ſince other circumſtances, beſides 
the univerſal engagement of the Recluſes, were 
at that moment particularly favourable to an 


eſcape. 


Ellena, deſponding and appalled, gave the 
paper to Olivia, requeſting ſhe would read it 
haſtily, and adviſe her how to act. It was 
now an hour and a half fince Vivaldi had ſaid, 
that ſucceſs depended upon expedition, and that 
he had probably watched at the appointed 
place; in ſuch an interval, how many circum- 
ſtances might have occurred to deſtroy every 
_ poſſibility of a retreat, which it was certain the 
engagement of the Abbeſs and the ſiſters no 
longer favoured | 


The generous Olivia, having read the billet, 
partook of all her young friend's diſtreſs, and 
was as willing, as Ellena was anxious, to dare 
every danger for the chance of obtaining deli- 
VErance. 


Ellena could feel gratitude for ſuch goodneſs 
even at this moment of agonizing apprehenſion, 
After a pauſe of deep confideration, Olivia 
ſaid, “ In every avenue of the convent we 
are now liable to meet ſome of the nuns ; but 
my veil, though thin, has hitherto protected 
you, and we muſt hope it may ſtill aſſiſt your 
purpoſe. It will be neceſſary, however, to paſs 


through the refetory, where ſuch of the ſiſters 
as did not partake of the collation, are aſſem- 
bled at ſupper, and will remain ſo, till the firſt 


mattin calls them to the chapel. If we wait 
till 
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till then, I fear it will be to no purpoſe to go 


at all.” 


Ellena's fears perfectly agreed with thoſe of 

Olivia z and entreating that another moment 

might not be loſt in heſitation, and that ſhe 
| would lead the way to the nun's garden, they 
| quitted the cell together. 


Several of the ſiſters paſſed them, as they 
deſcended to the refectory, but without parti» 


cularly noticing Ellena ; who, as ſhe drew near 


| that alarming apartment, wrapt her veil cloſer, 


and leaned with heavier {rene upon the arm 


of her faithful friend. At the door they were 
met by the Abbeſs, who had been overlooking 
ö 7% nuns aſſembled at ſupper, and miſſing Olivia 
had enquired for her. Eilena thrunk back to 


| mons, Having, however, unveiled herſelt, 
| ſhe was permitted to proceed ; and Ellena, who 


k had mingled with the crowd that. ſurrouaded- 


the Abbeſs, and thus eſcaped detection, fol— 


y [lowed Olivia with faltering ſteps, through the 
56 refectcory. The. nuns were luckily too much. 


+ to look round them, and the fugitive reached, 
ed unſuſpected, an oppoſite door. 

ur 

" In the hall, to which they deſcended, the 
5 adventurers were frequently croſſed by ſer— 
arſt Nlants bearing diſhes from the refectory to the 
ou a and, at the very moment When they. 


ere 2 the door, that led into the gac— 
a ſiſter, who had obſerved them, "der 
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but Olivia was obliged to anſwer to the ſum- 


engaged by the entertainment, at this moment, 
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manded whether they had yet heard the mat. 


tin-bell, 
chapel. 


ſince they were going towards ti 


Terrified at this critical interruption, Ellena 
prefſed Olivia's arm, in ſignal of filence, and 
was haſtening forward, when the latter, more 
prudent, pauſed, and calmly anſwering the 
queſtion, was then ſuffered to proceed. 


As they croſſed the garden towards the gate, 
Ellena's anxiety leſt Vivaldi ſhould have been 
compelled to leave it, encreaſcd ſo much, that 
ſhe had ſcarcely power to proceed. On 
my ſtrength ſhould fail before J reach it!“ ſhe 
ſaid ſoftly to Olivia, © or if I ſhould reach it 
too late!“ 


Olivia tried to cheer her, and pointed out 
the gate, on which the moonlight fell; “ At 
the end of this walk only,” ſaid Olivia, i« ſec} 
—where the ſhadows of the trees open, is our 


goal,” 


Encouraged by the view of jt, Ellena fes 
with lighter ſteps along the alley; but the gate 
ſeemed to mock her approach; and to retreat 
before her. Fatigue overtook her in this long 
alley, before ſhe could overtake the ſpot ſo 
anxioufly ſought, and, breathleſs and exhaufl- 
ed, ſhe was once more compelled to flop, and 


once more in the agony of terror exclaimed 


4 , 4t- my ſtrength ſhould fail before I reel 
It \—O, if I hould drop even while it is in m 
view.” 
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The pauſe of a moment enabled her to pro- 


ceed, and ſhe ſtopped not again till ſhe arrived 
at the gate; when Olivia ſuggeſted the pru- 
dence of aſcertaining who was without, and 
of receiving an anſwer to the ſignal, which 
Vivaldi had propoſed, before they ventured to 
make themſelves known. She then ſtruck up- 
on the wood, and, in the anxious pauſe that 
followed whiſperi ing voices were diſtinaly heard 


from without, but no ſignal ſpoke in reply 10 
the nun's. 


“ We are betrayed!” ſaid Ellena ſoftly, 


& but I will know the worſt at one; and ſhe 
repeated the ſignal, when, to her unſpeakable 


joy, it was anſwered by three ſmart raps upon 


the gate. Olivia, more diſtruſtful, would 
have checked the ſudden hope of her friend, 
till ſome further proof had appeared, that it 
was Vivaldi who waited without, but her pre- 
caution came too late; a key already grated 
in the lock; the door opened, and two per- 
tons muffled in their garments appeared at it,. 
Ellena was haſtily retreating, when a weil- 
known voice recalled her, and ſhe perceived, 
by the rays of a halt-hooded lamp, which Je- 
ronimo held, Vivaldi. 


« Q heavens!” he exclaimed, in a voice 


tremulous with joy, as he took her hand, “ is 


it poſſible that you are again my own ! If you 
could but know what I have ſuffered during 
this laſt hour ??—Then obſerving Olivia. he 


drew back, till Ellena expreſſed her deep ſenſe 
of obligation, to the nun. 
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« We have no time to loſe,” ſaid Jeronimo 
ſullenly ; “we have ſtayed too long already, 
as you will find, perhaps.” 


cc Farewel, dear Ellena !“ ſaid Olivia, te may 
the protection of heaven never leave you!” 


The fears of Ellena now gave way to affec- 
tionate ſorrow, as, weeping on the boſom of 
the nun, ſhe ſaid © farewel! O farewel, my 
dear, my tender friend! 1 muſt never, never 
ſee you more, but I ſhall always love you; and 


you have promiſed, that I ſhall hear from you; 
remember the convent della Picta !?? 


«© You ſhould have ſettled this matter 
within,” ſaid Jeronimo, “ we have been here 
theſe two hours already.” 


&« Ah Ellena !” ſaid Vivaldi, as he gently 
diſengaged her tram the nun, © do 1 then hold 
only the ſecond place in your heart?“ 


Elena, as ſhe Acme her tears, replied 
with a ſmile more eloquent than words; and 
when ſhe had again and again bade adieu to 


Olivia, ſhe gave him her hand, and quitted 
the * 


1 It is moonlight,” obſerved Vivaldi to 


Jeronimo, © your lamp is uſeleſs, and may 
betray us.” 


It will be neceſſary in the church,” re- 
plied Jeronimo, © and in ſome circuitous ave- 
nues we mult paſs, for 1 dare not lead you out 

through 


through the great gates, Signor, as you well 
know.” 


« Lead on, then,” replied Vivaldi, and 
they reached one of the cypreſs walks, that 
extended to the church; but, before they en- 
tered it, Ellena pauſed and looked back to the 
garden gate, that ſhe might ſee Olivia once 
again. The nun was ſtill there, and Ellena 
perceived her faintly in the moonlight, waving 
her hand in ſignal 'of a laſt adieu. Ellena's 
heart was full; ſhe wept, and lingered, and 
returned the ſignal, till the gentle violence of 


Vivaldi withdrew her from the ſpot. 


% I envy your friend thoſe tears,” ſaid he, 
© and feel jealous of the tenderneſs that excites 
them, Weep no more, my Ellena.” 


« If you knew her worth,” replied Ellena, 


and the obligations I owe ther !“ Her voice 


was loſt in ſighs, and Vivaldi only pretios her 
band in filence. 


As they traverſed the gloomy walk, that led 
to the church, Vivaldi ſaid, “ Are you certain, 
father, that not any of the brothers are doing 
penance at the ſhrines in our way?“ 


« Doing penance on a feſtival, Signor! they 
are more likely, by this time, to be taking 
W the ornaments.” 


* That would be equally unfortunate for 


us, ſaid Vivaldi; “ cannot we avoid the 
church, father?“ 


Jeronimo 
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Jeronimo affured him, that this was impoſſi- 


ble; and they immediately entered one of its 
lonely aiſles, where he unhooded the lamp, 


for the tapers, which had given ſplendor, at 


an earlier hour, to the numerous ſhrines, had 
expired, except thoſe at the high altar, which 
were ſo remote, that their rays faded into 
twilight long before they reached the part of 
the church where the fugitives paſſed. Here 
and there, indeed, a dying lamp ſhot a tre- 
mulous gleam upon the ſhrine below, and va- 
niſned again, ſerving to mark the diſtances in 
the long perſpective of arches, rather than to 
enlighten the gloomy ſolitude ; but no ſound, 
not even of a whiſper, ſtole along the pavement, 


They croſſed to a fide door communicating 


with the court, and with the rock, which en- 
ſhrined the image of cr Lady of mount Carmel, 
There, the fadden glare of tapers iſſuing from 
the cave, alarmed the fugitives, who had begun 
to retreat, when Jeronimo, ſtepping forward 
to examine the place, aſſured them, there was 
no ſymptom of any perſon being within, and 
that lights burned day and night around the 
ſhrine. 


Revived by this explanation, they followed 
into the cave, where their conductor ope ned 
a part of the wire-work encloſing the ſaint, 
and led them to the extremity of the vault, 
ſunk deep within which appeared a ſmall door, 
While Ellena trembled with apprehenſion, 
Jeronimo applied a key, and they perceived, 
beyond the door, a narrow paiſage winding 


away into the rock. The monk was leading 


Oh, 
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on, but Vivaldi, who had the ſuſpicions of 
Ellena, pauſed at the entrance, and demanded 
whither he was conducting them, 


To the place of your deſtination,” replied the 


brother, in a hollow voice; an anſwer which 


alarmed Ellena, and did not ſatisfy Vivaldi. 
« I have given myſelf to your guidance,” he 
ſaid, © and have confided to you what is dearer 


to me than exiſtence. Your life,” pointing to the 


ſhort ſword concealed beneath his pilgrim's veſt, 


your life, you may rely upon my word, 


ſhall anſwer for your treachery. If- your pure 
poſe is evil, pauſe a moment, and repent, or 
you ſhall not quit this paſſage alive.” 


« Do you menace me!” replied the bro- 
ther, his countenance darkening. © Of what 
fervice would be my death to you? Do you 
not know that every brother in the convent 
would rife to avenge it?“ 


«© | know only that I will make ſure of one 
traitor, if there be one,” ſaid Vivaldi, „ and 
defend this lady againſt your hoſt of monks ; 
and, fince you alſo know this, proceed accords 
ingly.” 


At this inſtant it occurring to Ellena, that 


tle paſſage in queſtion probably led to the 


priſon- chamber, which Olivia had deferibed as 
ſituated within ſome deep receis of the convent, 
and that Jeronimo had centoinly betrayed them, 
ſhe refuſed to go further. “ If your purpoſe 
is honeſt,” ſaid ſhe, “ why do you not conduct 
Bs through ſore direct gate of the convent ? 
| Why 
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why are we brought into theſe ſubterraneous 
labyrinths?“ 


6 There is no direct gate but that of the 
portal,” Jeronimo replied, “ and this is the 
only other avenue leading beyond the walls.” 
% And why can we not go out through the 


W ?? Vivaldi aſked. 


“ Becauſe it is beſet with pilgrims, and lay 
brothers,” replied Jeronimo. And though 
you might paſs them ſafely enough, what is to 
become of the lady? But all' this you knew 
before, Signor ; and was willing enough to truſt 
me, then. The paſſage we are entering opens 
upon the cliffs, at ſome diſtance. I have run 
hazard enough already, and will waſte no more 


time ; for if you do not chuſe to go forward, 


J will leave you, and you may at as you 
pleaſe.” 


He concluded with a laugh of derifion, and 
was relocking the door, when Vivaldi, alarmed 
for the probable conſequence of his reſent- 
ment, and ſomewhat re- aſſured by the indit- 
ference he diſcovered as to their purſuing the 
avenue or not, endeavoured to appeaſe him, 
as well as to encourage Ellena ; and he ſucceeded 


in both. 


As he followed in filence through the gloomy 


paſſage, his doubts were, however, not fo 


wholly vanquiſhed, but that he was prepared 1 


for attack, and while he ſupported Ellena with 
one hand, he held his ſword in the other, 


The 


(-233-:] 


The avenue was of conſiderable length, and 
before they reached its extremity, they heard 
muſic from a diſtance, winding along the rocks, 
« Hark!” cried Ellena, Whence come thoſe 
ſounds? Liſten !“ 


From the cave we have left,“ replied Je- 
ronimo, “ and it is midnight by that; it is 
the laſt chaunt of the pilgrims at the ſhrine 
of our Lady. Make haſte, Signor, I ſhall be 
called for.“ 


The fugitives now perceived, that all retreat 
was cut off, and that, if they had lingered 
only a few moments longer in the cave, they 
ſhould have been ſurprized by thoſe devotees, 
ſome one of whom, however, it appeared poſ- 
ſible might wander into this avenue, and ſtill 
interrupt their eſcape. When Vivaldi told his 
apprehenſions, Jeronimo, with an arch ſneer, 
affirmed there was no danger of that, “ for 
| the paſſage,” he added, is known only to the 
brothers of the convent.” 


Vivaldi's doubts vaniſhed when he further 


underſtood, that the avenue led only from the 


cliffs without to the cave, and was uſed for 
the purpoſe of conveying ſecretly to the fhrine, 
ſuch articles as were judged neceſſary to excite 
the ſuperſtitious wonder of the devotees, 


While he proceeded in thoughtful ſilence, 
a diſtant chime ſounded hollowly through the 


chambers of the rock, *©* The mattin-bell 


ſtrikes l' ſaid Jeronimo, in ſeeming alarm, I 
am ſummoned, Signora, 3 your ſteps;“ 
| an 
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an unneceſſary requeſt, for Ellena already paſſed ; & 


with her utmoſt ſpeed ; and ſhe now rejoiced WW fa 
on perceiving a door in the remote winding WF T 
of the paſſage, which ſhe believed would eman- hc 
cipate her from the convent. But, as ſhe ad- be 
vanced, the avenue appeared extending beyond e 
it ; and the door, which ſtood a little open er 
allowed her a glimpſe of a chamber in the /u 


cliff, duſkily lighted. 


Vivaldi, alarmed by the light, enquired, when W yo 


he had paſſed, whether any perſon was in the ter 
chamber, and received an equivocal anſwer W gat 
from Jeronimo, who, however, ſoon after WM 101 
pointed to an arched gate that terminated the tin 
avenue. They proceeded with lighter ſteps, WM lad 
for hope now cheared their hearts, and, on alre 
reaching the gate, all apprehenſion vaniſhed. i 

Jeronimo gave the lamp to Vivaldi, while he ﬀF ! 
began to unbar and unlock the door, and Vi- dea 


valdi had prepared to reward the brother for © and 
his fidelity, before they perceived thai the door WF ons 
refuſed to yield. A dreadful imagination ſeized unf, 
on Vivaldi. Jeronimo turning round, coolly fol 
ſaid, © I fear we are betrayed; the ſecond the 
lock is ſhot! I have only the key of the firſt,” I Prat 


&« We are betrayed,” ſaid Vivaldi, in a re- its ſ 
ſolute tone, but do not ſuppoſe, that your , por 
diſſimulation conceals you. I underſtand by © conc 
whom we are betrayed. Recolle& my late al- 

| fertion, and conſider once more, whether it s T 


your intereſt to intercept us.” chan 
| G | caſil. 
« My Signor,“ replied Jeronimo, “ I de etre 


not deceive you when I proteſt by our ho 
Salnt, ; 


do 


holy 
allt, 
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Saint, that I have not cauſed this gate to be 
faſtened, and that I would open it if I could. 
The lock, which holds it, was not ſhot an 
hour ago. I am the more ſurprized at what 
has happened, becauſe this place is ſeldom pafſed, 
even by the holieſt footſtep ; and I fear, who- 
ever has paſſed now, has been led hither by 


ſuſpicion, and comes to intercept your flight,” 


« Your wily explanation, brother, may ſerve 
ou for an inferior occaſion, but not on this,” 
replied Vivaldi, “either, therefore, uncloſe the 
gate, or prepare for the worſt, You are not 
now to learn, that, however lightly I may e- 
timate my own life, I will never abandon this 
lady to the horrors which your community have 
already prepared for her. * 


Ellena, ſummoning her flecting ſpirits, en- 
deavoured to calm the indignation of Vivaldi, 
and to prevent the conſequence of his ſuſpici— 
ons, as well as to prevail with Jeronimo, to 
unfaſten the gate. Her efforts were, however, 
followed by a long altercation ; but, at length, 
the art or the innocence of the brother, ap— 


peaſed Vivaldi, who now endeavoured to force 


the gate, while Jeronimo in vain repreſented 
its ſtrength, and the certain ruin, that muſt fall 
upon himſelf, if it ſhould be diſcovered he had 
concurred in deſtroying it. 


The gate was immoveable ; but, as no other 


chance of eſcaping appeared, Vivaldi was not 


| caſily prevailed with to deſiſt; all poſſibility of 
| 1etreating too was gone, ſince the church and 
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the cave. were now crowded with devotees, at- 


tending the mattin ſervice. 


Jeronimo, however, ſeemingly did not de- 
ſpair of effecting their releaſe, . but he acknow- 
ledged that they would probably be compelled 
to remain concealed in this gloomy avenue al! 
night, and perhaps the next day, At length, 
it was agreed, that he ſhould return to the 
church, to examine whether a poſſibility re- 
mained of the fugitives paſſing unobſerved to 
the great portal; and, having conducted them 
back to the chamber, of which they had taken 
a paſſing glimpſe, he proceeded to the ſhrine. 


For a conſidcrable time after his departure, 
they were not without hope; but, their conh- 
dence diminiſhing as his delay encreaſed, their 
uncertainty at length became terrible; and it 
was only for the ſake of Vivaldi, from whom 
ſhe ſcrupulouſly concealed all knowledge of the 
particular fate,. which ſhe was aware muſt await 
her in the convent, that Ellena appeared to 
endure it with calmneſs. Notwithſtanding the 
plauſibility of Jeronimo, ſuſpicion of his trea- 
chery returned upon her mind. The cold and 
earthy air of this chamber was like that of a 
ſepulchre ; and when ſhe looked round, it ap- 
peared exactly to correſpond with the deſorip- 


tion given by Olivia of the priſon. where the 


It was walled 


nun had languiſhed and expired. 
one ſmali 


and vaulted with the rock, had only 


grated aperture in the roof to admit air, and i 


contained no furniture, except one table, 2 


bench, and the lamp, which dimly ſhewed the 


apartment. 


1 


apartment. That a lamp ſhould be found burn- 
ing in a place ſo remote and ſolitary, amazed 
her ſtill more when ſhe recollected the aſſer- 
tion of Jeronimo, —that even holy ſteps ſeldom 


paſſed this way; and when ſhe conſidered alſo, 


that he had expreſſed no ſurprize at a circum- 
ſtance, according to his own aſſertion, fo un- 
uſual. Again it appeared, that ſhe had been 
betrayed into the very priſon, deſigned for her 
by the Abbeſs; and the horror, occaſioned by 
this ſuppoſition, was ſo great, that ſhe was on 
the point of diſcloſing it to Vivaldi, but an ap- 
prehenſion of the diſtraction, into which his 
deſperate courage might precipitate him, re- 
ſtrained her. 


While theſe conſiderations occupied Fllena, 
| and it appeared that any certainty would be 
leſs painful than this ſuſpenſe, ſhe frequently 
looked round the chamber in ſearch of ſome 
object, which might contradict or confirm her 


ſuſpicion, that this was the death-room of the 


unfortunate nun. No ſuch circumſtance ap- 
| peared, but as her eves glanced, with almoſt 
 phrenzied eagerneſs, ſhe perceived ſomething 
| ſhadowy in a remote corner of the floor; and 
on approaching, diſcovered what ſeemed a 
| dreadful hieroglyphic, a mattraſs of ſtraw, in 
which ſhe thought ſhe beheld the death- bed of 
the miſerable reciuſe; nay more, that the im- 
preſſion it ſtill retained, was that which her 
form had left there. 


While Vivaldi was yet entreating her to ex- 
plain the occaſion of the horror ſhe betrayed, 
| the 
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the attention of each was withdrawn by a hol. 


low ſigh, that roſe near them, Ellena caught 5 
unconſciouſly the arm of Vivaldi, and liſtened, t 
aghaſt, for a return of the ſound, but all re- i 
mained till. f 
« It ſurely was not fancied!” ſaid Vivaldi, 1 L 
after a long pauſe, * you heard it alſo? ee 
| | in 

« 1] did?” replied Ellena. w 
3 of 

«© It was a ſigh, was it not!” he added. th 

E = 5 | E. thi 
“O yes, and ſuch a ſigh!” | 2g 

| of 

« Some perſon is concealed near us,“ ob- eye 
ſerved Vivaldi, looking round; but de not the 
alarmed, Ellena, I have A ſword. ny col 
&© A ſword! alas! you know not — Bu BYE 
hark! there, again!“ of 


c That was very near us!“ ſaid Vivaldi. ed 
& This lamp burns fo ſickly!' — and he held ed 1 
it high, endeavouring to penetrate the furtheſt Þ eye; 
gloom of the chamber. © Hah! who goes mar 
there?“ he cried, and ſtepped ſuddenly for- and 
ward; but no perſon appeared, and a ſilence as Viv: 
of the tomb, returned. | iedg 


e If you are in ſorrow, ſpeak !”? Vivaldi 1 
at length, ſaid; © from fellow-ſufferers yen deep 


8 
* 


will meet with ſompathy. If your defigas ale nate! 
evil tremble, for you ſhall find 1 am "&cfpe- | raff 


rate.” . | | Pty 5 
>. He c 


aldi. 
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theſt 
goes 
for- 
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Still no anſwer was returned, and he .car- 
ried forward the lamp to the oppoſite end of 
the chamber, where he perceived a ſmall door 
in the rock. At the ſame inſtant he heard 
from within, a low tremulous ſound, as of a 
perſon in prayer, or in agony. He preſſed 
againſt the door, which, to his ſurprize, yield- 
ed immediately, and diſcovered a figure kneel- 

ing before a crucifix, with an attention ſo 
wholly engaged, as not to obſerve the preſence 
of a ſtranger, till Vivaldi ſpoke. The perſon 
then roſe from his knees, and turning, ſhewed 


the filvered temples and pale features of an 


aged monk. The mild and ſorrowful character 
of the countenance, and the lambent luſtre of 
eyes, which ſeemed ſtill to retain ſomewhat of 
the fire of genius, intereſted Vivaldi, and en- 
couraged Ellena, who had followed him. 


An unaffected ſurprizo appeared in the air 
of the monk; but Vivaldi, notwithſtanding the 
intereſting benignity of his countenance, fear- 
ed to anſwer his enquiries, till the father hints 


ed to him, that an explanation was neceſſary, 
even to his own ſafety, Encouraged by his 
manner, rather than intimidated by this hint, 


and percciving, that his ſituation was deſperate, 
Vivaldi confided to the friar ſome partial know- 


| ledge of his embarraſſment. 


While he ſpoke, the father liſtened with 


deep attention, looked with compaſſion alter- 


nately upon him and Fllena; and ſome har- 
. ; rafling objection ſeemed to contend with the 


Pity, which urged him to aſſiſt the ſtrangers, 


| | He enquired how long Jervnmms had been ab- 


lent, 
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ſent, and ſhook his head ſignificantly when he 
learned that the gate of the avenue was faſtened 
by a double lock. You are betrayed, my 
children,” ſaid he, © you have truſted with the 
ſimplicity of youth, and the cunnmg of age 
has deceived you.” 


The terrible conviction affected Ellena to 
tears; and Vivaldi, ſcarcely able to command 
the indignation which a view of ſuch treachery 
excited, was unable to offer her any conſola- 
tion. 


« You, my daughter, I remember to have 
ſeen in the church this morning,” obſerved the 
friar; © I remember too, that you proteſted 
againſt the vows you were brought thither to 
ſeal. Alas! my child, were you aware of the 
contrquence of ſuch a proceeding ?” 


* I had only a choice of evils,” Ellena re- 
plied. 


% Holy father,” ſaid Vivaldi, “ I will not 


believe, that you are one of thoſe who either 
aſſiſted in or approved the perſecution of inno- 
cence. If you were acquainted with the mis- 
fortunes of this lady, you would pity, and ſave 


her; but there is now no time for detail; and 


I can only conjure you, by every ſacred conſi- 
deration, to aſſiſt her to leave the convent! If 
there were leifure to inform you of the unjuſ- 
tifiable means, which have been employed to 
bring her within theſe walls—if you knew that 


ſhe was taken, an orphan, from her home at 


midnight —that armed rufHans brought het 


hither 


K I 
bicipat; 
| Vo 


— 
— — —— — — — 


( t 


hither—and at the command of ſtrangers 
that ſhe has not a ſingle relation ſurviving to 


aſſert her right of independence, or reclaim 
her of her perſecutors.— O! holy father, if ; "ma 
you knew all this! ——Vivaldi was unable to I 
proceed. F 
The friar again regarded Ellena with com- 1 

| paſſion, but ſtill in thoughtful ſilence. All 1 
this may be very true,” at length he ſaid, WM 
„ but” and he hcfitated, 8 
„I underſtand you, father,” ſaid Vivaldi =. 
| © you require proof; but how can proof be by 
| adduced here? You muſt rely upon the honour W 
| of my word. And, if you are inclined to 1 
aſſiſt us, it muſt be immediately while you th. 
| heſitate, we are loſt. Even now think I hear wil | 
| the footſteps of Jeronimo. LY 
| He ſtepped ſoftly to the door of the chamber, \ | 
| but all was yet ſtill, The friar, too, liſtened, i 


| but he alſo deliberated ; while Ellena, with 
clafped hands and a look: of eager ſupplication 
and terror, awaited his deciſion, 
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7 “% No one is zpprogobing* ſaid Vivaldi, Þ 
„ it is not yet too late !-—Good father! if you 9 
| 1 {Would ſerve us, Apen FE i 
: 1 
E Poor innocent?” ſaid the friar, half 6 | 
c himſelf, © in this chamber—in this fatal 1 
A lace 1” — _— f 
to | 
lat | ö 
at In this chamber 1” exclaimed Ellena, ans | 
5 ſepatiog his meaning.” It was in this 
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chamber, then, that a nun was ſuffered to! e- 
-Tiſh! and I, no doubt, am conducted hither to 


undergo a ſimilar fate !”? 1 
Al 

& In this chamber!“ re-echoed Vivaldi, in ot 

a voice of deſperation. ** Holy father, if you ye 
are indeed diſpoſed: to aſſiſt us, let us act this yo 
inſtant; the next, perhaps, may render your m. 
beſt intentions unavailing !” 5 joy 
2 | ke 

The friar, who had regarded Ellena while | 
ſhe mentioned the nun, with the utmoſt ſur. WW *' 
prize, now. withdrew his attention; a few tears feel 


fell on his cheek, but he haſtily dried them, MW top 


and ſeemed ſtruggling to overcome ſome grief, WM the 
that was deep in his heart. | bet 
| | but. 
Vivaldi, finding that entreaty had no power nue, 
to haſten his deciſion, and expecting every mo- bot. 
ment to hear the approach of Jeronimo, paced = 
the chamber in agonizing perturbation, now | 1 


pauſing at the door to liſten, and then calling, ¶ perec 
though almoſt hopeleſsly, upon the humanity open 
of the friar. While Ellena, looking round the W 
room in ſhuddering horror, repeatedly exclaim- | 


ed, On this very ſpot! in this very cham- kt tt 
ber! O what ſufferings have theſe walls wit- 
.neſſed ! what are they yet to witneſs !” | WI 
| | Died t 
Vivaldi now endeavoured to ſoothe the ſpi- WM lit h 
rits of Ellena, and again urged the friar to 
employ this critical moment in ſaving her; © 0 The 
heaven !” ſaid he, “ if ſhe is now diſcovered WW "ice u 
her fate is certain!“ heard c 


46 | dare 
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r dare not ſay what that fate would be,“ 
interrupted the father, „ or what my own, 


ſhould I conſent to aſſiſt you; but, though I 


am old, I have not quite forgotten to feel for 
others! They may oppreſs the few remaining 
years of my age, but the blooming days of 
youth ſhould flouriſh ; and they ſhall flouriſh; 
my children, if my power can aid you. Fol- 


| key cannot unfaſten all the locks that hold it.” 


Vivaldi and Ellena immediately followed the 


the brothers, to whom the latter might have 

| betrayed Ellena's ſituation, were approaching; 

| but not an echo wandered along the lonely ave- 

nue, till they reached the gate, when - diſtant 
footſteps beat upon the ground. 


« They are approaching, father!“ whiſ-. 
pered Ellena. „ O, if the key ' ſhould not 
open theſe locks inſtantly, we are loſt! Hark ! 
w 1 hear their voices they call upon my 
n- ume! Already they have diſcovered we have 
n- Wl «it the chamber,” | 


While the friar, with trembling hands, ap- 
lied the key, Vivaldi endeavoured at once to 
p. ait him, and to encourage Ellena. 


The locks gave way, and the gate opened at 


irard once more, with the joy of liberty, the 
midnight breeze paſſing among the penſile 
ranches of the palms, that loftily overſha- 

M 2 dowed 


ſow me to the gate; we will ſee whether my 
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| feeble ſteps of the old man, who frequently 
{topped to liſten whether Jeronimo, or any of 
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dowed a rude platform before the gate, and 
ruſtling with fainter ſound among the pendent 
ſhrubs of the ſurrounding cliffs. 


K 
„ There is no leiſure for thanks, my chil- 
dren,” ſaid the friar, obſerving they were about t 
to ſpeak. © I will faften the gate, and endea- t 
your to delay your purſuers, that you may t 
have time to eſcape. My bleſſing go with | l 
you! n 
Ellena and Vivaldi had ſcarcely a moment to & 


bid him“ farewel!” before he cloſed the door, WW «: 
and Vivaldi, taking her arm, was haſtening to- 
wards the place where he had ordered Paulo to Ja 
| wait with the horſes, when, on turning an | 
| angle of the convent wall, they perceived a long 


| train of pilgrims iſſuing forth from the portal, WW j; 
at a little diſtance. _ WW th 
| | | : |” af 
| Vivaldi drew back; yet dreading every mo- 4 
| ment, that he lingered near the monaſtery, to ev 
| hear the voice of Jeronimo, or other perſon: tre 
| from the avenue, he was ſometimes inclined i WF ed 
proceed at any hazard. The only practicabl: dit 
path leading to the baſe of the mountain, how. br. 
ever, was now occupied by theſe devotees, and wa 
to mingle with them was little leſs than certain me 
deſtruction. A bright moonlight ſhewed dil- tia 
tinctly every figure, that moved in the ſcene, WW oy; 


and the fugitives kept within the ſhadow of the 

walls, till, warned by an approaching footſtep, | 

they croſſed to the feet of the cliffs that roſe val 
beyond ſome palmy hillocks on the right, who cor 

duſky receſſes promiſed a temporary ſhelter | you 

As they paſſed with ſilent ſteps along the wine rep 


it 
* 
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ing rocks, the tranquility of the landſcape be- 
low afforded an affecting contraſt with the tu= _ 9 
mult and alarm of their minds. 4 


Being now at ſome diſtance from the monaſ- 
tery, they reſted under the ſhade of the cliffs, 
till the proceſſion of devotees, which were i 
traced deſcending among the thickets and hol- "I 
lows of the mountain, ſhould be ſufficiently re- 1 
mote. Often they looked back to the convent, 
expecting to fee lights iſſue from the avenue, 
or to the portal; and attended in mute anxiety 
for the ſullen murmurs of purſuit ; but none 


- came on the breeze; nor did any gleaming 

amp betray the ſteps of a ſpy. 

2 Releaſed, at length, from immediate appre- 1 
l, henſion, Elle na liſtened to the mattin- -hymn of { 


the pilgrims, as it came upon the ſtill air and 


: 
/ 


| aſcended towards the cloudleſs heavens. Not k | 
o- WH 2 ſound mingled with the holy ſtrain, and i 
to even in the meaſured paufe of voices only the {| Bi 
n: WW trembling of the foliage above was diſtinguiſh- 14 
ed. The reſponſes, as they ſoftened away in 4 
be diſtance, and ſwelled again on the wafting 3 1 
bw. breeze, appeared like the muſic of ſpirits, 1 
and watching by night upon the ſummits of the 1 
tail mountains, and anſwering each other in celeſ- 140 
diſ- tial airs, as they walk their high boundary, and 1! 
ene, overlook the ſkeping world. . 
the | 10 
ſtep, “ How often, Fllena, at this hour,” ſaid Vi- | 4 
roſe valdi, “ have I lingered round your dwelling, | 10 
hoe conſoled by the conſciouſneſs of being near F 9 
zelte, you! Within thoſe walls, I have ſaid, ſhe j 1 
wind repoſes; they encloſe my world, all without 11 
ine | b M 3 18 . 1 
0 f 1 
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is to me a defart. Now, I am in your pre- 


ſence ! O Ellena ! now that you are once more 
reſtored to me, ſuffer not the caprice of poſ- 
ſibility again to ſeparate us! Let- me lead. you 
to the firſt altar that will confirm our vows.” 


Vivaldi forgot, in the anxiety of a ſtronger 
Intereſt, the delicate ſilence he had reſolved to 

impoſe upon himſelf, till Ellena ſhould be in a 
place of ſatcty. 


„ This is not a moment;” ſhe replied, with WW 


heſitation, ** for converſation ; our ſituation 
is yet perilous, we tremble on the very brink 
of danger.” 


Vivaldi immediately roſe; “ into what im- 
minent danger,” ſaid he, had my folly nearly 


pirecipitated you! We are lingering in this 


_ alarming neighbourhood, when that feeble ſtrain 
indicates the pilgrims to be ſufficiently remote 
to permit us to proceed!” 


As he ſpoke, they deſcended cautiouſly 
among the cliffs, often looking back to the con- 
vent, where, however, no light appeared, ex- 


cept what the moon ſhed over the ſpires and 


tall windows of its cathedral, For a moment. 
Ellena fancied ſhe ſaw a: taper in her favourite 
turret, and a belief, that the nuns, perhaps the 
Abbeſs herſelf, were ſearching for her there, 
renewed: her terror and her ſpeed. But the 
rays were only thoſe of the moon, ſtriking 


through oppoſite caſements of the chamber; 


and the fugitives reached the baſe of the moun- 


tain without further alarm, where Paulo ap- 
| peared 


cipice 


ſhado 
roſe x 
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-_ | J = 6 © 
geared with horſes. © Ah! Signor mio,” ſaid 14 
the ſervant, © I am glad to ſee you alive and WL | 
merry; I began to fear, by the length of your 1 15 
ſtay, that the monks had clapped you up to do i 
penance for life. How glad J am to ſee you, 144 
Maeſtro!“ „. 

«© Not more ſo than I am to ſee you, good WT 
Paulo. But where 1s the pilgrim's cloak I bade 10 
you provide?“ e 
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Paulo diſplayed it, and Vivaldi, having wrapt 
it round Ellena, and placed her on horſeback, - 
they took the road towards Naples, Ellena, 
deſigning to take refuge in the convent della 
Pieta, Vivaldi, however, apprehending that 
their enemies would ſeek them on this road, 
propoſed leaving it as ſoon as practicable, and 
reaching the neighbourhood of Villa Altieri by 


3 circuitous way. | 
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They ſoon after arrived at the tremendous 
paſs, through which Ellena had approached the 
monaſtery, and whoſe horrors were conſider- 
ably heightened at this duſky hour, for the 
moonlight fell only partially upon the deep 
barriers of the gorge, and frequently the pre- 
cipice, with the road on its brow, was entirely 
ſhadowed by other cliffs and woody points that 
roſe above it. But Paulo, whoſe ſpirits ſel- 
dom owned the influence of local ſcenery, 
jogged merrily along, frequently congratulating 
himſelf and his maſter on their eſcape, and 
carolling briſkly to the echoes of the rocks, 
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till Vivaldi, apprehenſive for the conſequence f WAH | 
of this loud gaicty deſired him to deſiſt, _ RE 
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& Ah Signor mio! I muſt obey you,” ſaid 
he, “ but my heart was never ſo full in my 
life; and I would fain ſing, to unburden it 
of ſome of this joy. That ſcrape we got into in 
that dungeon there, at u hat's the name of the 
place ? was bad enough, but it was nothing to 
this, becauſe here I was left out of it; and 
you, Maeſtro, might have been murdered again 
and again, while F, thinking of nothing at all, 
was quietly airing myſelf on the mountain by 
moonlight.—But what is that yonder in the ſky, 
Signor? Tt looks for all the world like a 
bridge; only it is perched fo high, that nobody 
would think of building one in ſuch an out- 
of-the way place, unleſs to croſs from cloud to 


cloud, much leſs would take the trouble of | | 


clambering up after it, for the pleaſure of 
going over. 


f Vivaldi looked forward, and Ellena perceiv- 
ed the Alpine bridge, ſhe had formerly croſſed 
with ſo much alarm, in the moonlight per- 
ſpeQive, airily ſuſpended between tremendous 
cliffs, with the river far below, tumbling down 
the rocky chaſm. One of the ſupporting cliffs, 


with part of the bridge, was in deep ſhade, 


but the other, feathered with foliage, and the 
riſing ſurges at its foot, were ſtrongly illumin- 
ed; and many a thicket wet with the ſpray 
ſparkled in contraſt to the dark rock it over- 
hung. Beyond the arch, the long-drawn prot» 
pect faded into miſty light. 


Well, to be ſure !“ exclaimed Paulo, “ to 
ſee what curioſity will do! if there are not 


ſome 
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ſome people have found their way up to the 
bridge already.“ 


Vivaldi now perceived figures upon the ſlen- 
der arch, and, as their indiſtint forms glided 
in the e e other emotions than thoſe of 
wonder diſturbed him, leſt theſe might be pil- 
grims going to the ſhrine of our Lady, and 
who would give information of his route. No 
poſſibility, however, appeared of avoiding them, 
for the precipices that roſe immediately above, 
and fell below, forbade all excurſion, and the 
road itſelf was ſo narrow, as ſcarcely to admit 
of two horſes paſſing each other. 


„ They are all off the bridge now, and with- 
out having broken their necks, perhaps!“ ſaid 
paulo, „where, I wonder, will they go next! 


Why ſuwely, Signor, this road does not lead to 


the bridge yonder; we are not going to pick 
our way in the air too? The roar of thoſe 
waters has made my head dizzy already; and 
the rocks here are as dark as midnight, and 
ſeem ready to tumble upon one; they are 
enough to make one deſpair to look at them; 


you need not have checked my mirth, Signor.“ 


„ would fain check your loquacity,” re- 
plied Vivaldi. Do, good Paulo, be Cent 
and circumſpect, thoſe people may be near us, 
though we do not yet ſee them.“ 


© The road does ad”: to the bridge then, 


Signor!“ ſaid Paulo dolouroutly. * And ſee! 


there they are again; winding round that 
rock, and ooming 8 74 us.“ 
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( 250 } 
« Huſh! they are pilgrims,” whiſpered Vi. 


valdi, 4 we will linger under the ſhade of theſe pilg 
rocks, while they paſs. Remember Paulo, can 
that a ſingle indiſcreet word may be fatal; and der 
that if they hail us, I alone am to anſwer.” 
E 
6 You are obeyed, Signor.“ ried 
repre 
The fugitives drew up cloſe under the cliffs, the ( 
and proceeded ſlowly, while the words of the away 
deyotees, as they advanced, became audible. | ſolity 
It gives one ſome comfort,” ſaid Paulo, 1 © 
to hear cheerful voices, in ſuch a place as this ture, 
Bleſs their merry hearts ! theirs ſeems a pil- MW 
grimage of pleaſure z but they will, be demure MW ©- 
enough, I warrant, by and bye. I wiſh 1— EF 1 
ai be 
« Paulo have you 6 Toon forgot ?” ſais 
Vivaldi ſharplß. The 
they x 
The devotees, on perceiving the traveller, I vp the 
became ſuddenly ſilent; till he who app-ar- nein 
ed to be the Father-direflor, as they paſſ:d, W * chor 


ſaid © Hail! in the name of Our Lady if | Carmel 
Mount Carmel !” and they repeated the Talu- ¶ bo ſor 
tation i in chorus. | 


Ellen 
« Hail !” replied Vivaldi, « the firſt maſs is N and Viv 
over,“ and he paſſed on. ber app 


ſpeed. 
« But if you make haſte, you may come i . 
in for the ſecond, i ſaid Paulo, jogging after, . Th 

4 ra,” 


4 You have juſt left the ſhrine, then! 75 ai E ſuch lou 


ne of the party, “ and can tell us“ —“ Poo! | think w 


pilgruns 
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pilgrims, like yourſelves,” replied Paulo, © and 
can tell as little. Good morrow, fathers, yon- 
der peeps the dawn * 


He came up with his maſter, who had hur- 
ried forward with Ellena, and who now ſeverely 
reproved his indiſcretion; while the voices of 
the Carmelites, ſinging the mattin- hymn, ſunk 


| away among the rocks, and the quietneſs of 
| ſolitude returned. 
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“Thank heaven! we are quit of this adven- 
ture,” ſaid Vivaldi. 
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pat And now we have only the bridge to get 


over,” rejoined Paulo, “ and, I hope, we ſhall 
e 
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They were now at the entrance of it ; as 
they paſſed the trembling. planks, and looked 
up the glen, a party of people appeared ad- 
vaneing on the road the fugitives had left, and 

a chorus of other voices than thoſe of the 
| Carwelitts were heard mingling with the hol- 
| low ſound of the waters. 
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Ellena, again rms; haſtened forward, 
and Vivaldi, though he endeavoured to appeaſe 


| her apprehenſion. of purſuit, encouraged her 
| ſpeed. 


; ; * Theſe are nothing but more pilgrims, Sig- 
| nora,” ſaid Paulo, or they wou not ſend 
4 ſuch loud ſhouts before them; they muſt needs 


b think we can hear.“ 


The 
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The travellers proceeded as faſt as the broken 


road would permit; and were ſoon beyond E 0 
the reach of the yoices; but as Paulo turned pi 
to look whether the party was within ſight, W ye 


he perceived two perſons, wrapt in cloaks, ad- 
vancing under the brow of the cliffs, and with- W 
in a few paces of his horſe's heels. Before he WW gr 


could give notice to his maſter, they were at 
his ſide. 


rol 
Are you returning from the ſhrine of our WF der 
Lady ?” ſaid one of them. grit 
| you 

Vivaldi, ſtartled by the voice, looked round, W 4 
and de manded who aſked the queſtion ? c 
by 
«A brother pilgrim,” replied the man,“ one x 
who has toiled up theſe ſteep rocks, till hi of t 
limbs will ſcarcely bear him further. Would whe 
that you would take compaſſion on him, and of 2 
give him a ride.” loſt 
| | | henf 
However compaſſionate Vivaldi might be to from 
the ſufferings of others, this was not a moment® Nap 
when he could induge his diſpoſition, without weſt 


endangering the ſafety of Ellena; and he even 
fancied that the ſtranger ſpoke in a voice 
of diſſimulation. His ſuſpicions ſtrengthened 
when the traveller, not repulſed by a refuſal 
enquired the way he was going, and propoſe 4 
to join his party; “ For theſe mountain 
they ſay. are infeſted with banduti,” he noe i 
and a ge company is leſs likely to be at 

tacked thar a ſmall one,” | 


6 | 
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« If you are ſo very weary, my friend,” 
ſaid Vivaldi, “ how is it poſſible you can keep 
pace with our horſes ?” though I acknowledge 


you have done wonders in overtaking them.” 


« The fear of theſe banditti,” replied the 


ſtranger, © urged us on.” 


© You have nothing to apprehend from 


robbers,” ſaid Vivaldi, “ if you will only mo- 


derate your pace; for a large company of pil- 
grims are on the road, who will ſoon overtake 
you,” 


« He then put an end to the converſation, 
by clapping ſpurs to his horſe, and the ſtrangers 
were ſoon left far behind. The inconſiſtency 
of their complaints with their ability, and the 
whole of their manner, were ſerious ſubjefts 
of alarm to the fugitives ; but when they had 
loſt ſight of them, they loſt alſo their appre- 


henſions; and having, at length, emerged 


from the paſs, they quitted the high road to 
Naples, and ſtruck into a ſolitary one that led 
weſtward towards Aquila, 
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CHAP. XII. 


ce Thus ſang th? unletter'd Swain to th* oaks and rills, 
While the ſtill morn went forth with ſandals gray, 
And now the ſun had ſtretch'd out all the hills, 

And now was dropt into the weſtern bay,”—— 


MiLToz. 


P ROM the ſummit of a mountain, the 


morning light ſhewed the travellers the diſtant 


lake of Celano, gleaming at the feet of other 
lofty mountains of the Appennine, far in the 


ſouth. Thither Vivaldi judged it prudent to 
direct his courſe, for the lake lay ſo remote 
from the immediate way to Naples, and from 
the neighbourhood of San Stefano, that its 


banks promiſed a ſecure retreat. He conſi- 
dered, alſo, that among the convents ſcattered 


along thoſe delightful banks, might eaſily be 
found a prieſt, who would ſolemnize their 
nuptials, ſhould Ellena conſent to an imme di- 
ate marriage. 


The travellers deſcended among olive woods, 


and ſoon after were directed by ſome peaſants 


at work, into a road that leads from Aquila to 
the town of Celano, one of the very few 
roads which intrudes among the wild moun- 


_ tains, that on every ſide ſequeſter the lake. 


As they approached the low grounds, the ſcent 


of orange bloſſoms breathed upon the morning 


air, and the ſpicy myrtle ſent forth all its fra- 
grance from among the eliffs, which it thickly 
tufted. - Bowers of lemon and orange ſpread 
along the valley; and among the cabins of the 
peaſants, 
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peafants, who cultivated them, Vivaldi hoped 
to obtain repoſe and refreſhment for Ellena. 


The cottages, however, at which Paulo 
enquired were unoccupied, the owners being 
all gone forth to their labour: and the travet- 
lers, again aſcending, found themſelves ſoon 
after among mountains inhabited by the flocks, 
where the ſcent of the orange was exchanged 
for the aromatic perfume of the paſturage. 


« My Signor!“ ſaid Paulo, © is not that 
a ſhepherd's horn ſounding at a diſtance? If 


ſo, the Signora may yet obtain ſome refreſh- 
ment,” | 


While Vivaldi liſtened, a hautboy and a 
paſtoral drum were heard conſiderably nearer. 


They followed the ſound over the turf, and 
came within view of a cabin, ſheltered from 
the ſun by a tuft of almond trees. It was a 
dairy-cabin belonging to ſome ſhepherds, who 
at a ſhort diſtance were watching their flocks, 
and, ftretched bencath the ſhade of chefnuts, 
were amuſing themſelves by playing upon 
theſe rural inſtruments; a ſcene of Arcadian 
manners frequent at this day, upon the moun- 
tains of Abruzzo. The ſimplicity of their 
appearance, approaching to wildnefs, was tem- 
pered by a hoſpitable ſpirit. A venerable 
man, the chief ſhepherd, advanced to meet 
the ſtrangers; and, learning their wants, con- 
ducted them into his cool cabin, where cream, 
cheeſe made of goat's milk, honey extracted 
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from the delicious herbage of the mountains, 


and dried figs were quickly placed before them. 


Elena, overcome with the fatigue of anxi- 
ety, rather than that of travelling, retired, 
when ſhe had taken breakfaſt, for an hour'; 
repoſe ; while Vivaldi refted on the bench be- 
fore the cottage, and Paulo, keeping watch, 
diſcuſſed his breakfaſt, together with the cir- 
cumſtances of the late alarm, under the ſhade 


of the almond trees. 


When Ellena again appeared, Vivaldi pro- 


poſed, that they ſhould reſt here during the 


intenſe heat of the day; and, ſince he now 
conſidered her to be in a place of temporary 
ſafety, he ventured to renew the ſubject ncareſt 
his heart; to - repreſent the evils, that might 
overtake them, and to urge an immediate ſo- 
lemnization of their marriage. 


Thoughtful and dejze&ed, Ellena attended 


for ſome time in filence to the arguments and 


pleadings of Vivaldi. She ſecretly acknow- 
ledged the juſtneſs of his repreſentations, but 
ſhe ſhrunk, more than ever, from the indeli- 
cacy, the degradation of intruding herſelf into 


his family; a family, too, from whom ſhe had 
not only received proofs of ſtrong diſlike, but 


had ſuffered terrible injuſtice, and been me- 
naced with till ſeverer cruelty. Theſe latter 
circumſtances, however, releaſed her from all 


obligations of delicacy or generoſity, ſo far as 


concerned only the authors of her ſuffering ; 
and ſhe had now but to conſider the happineſs 


of Vivaldi and herſelf. Yet ſhe could not de- 


cide 
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cide thus precipitately on a ſubject, which fo 
folemnly involved the fortune of her whole 
life; nor forbear reminding Vivaldi, affeQi- 
onately, gratefully, as ſhe loved him, of the 
circumſtances which with-held her deciſion, 


« Tell me yourſelf,” ſaid ſhe, © whether 
T ought to give my hand, while your family — 
your mother”—— She pauſed, and bluſhed, 
and burſt into tears. 


“ Spare me the vicw of thoſe tears,” ſaid 
Vivaldi, © and a recollection of the eireum- 
ſtances that excite them. O, let me not think 
of my mother, while I ſee you weep! Let 
me not remember, that her injuſtice and eru- 
elty deſtined you to perpetual ſorrow !” 


Vivaldi's features became lightly convulſed, 
while he ſpoke ; he roſe, paced the room with 


quick ſteps, and then quitted it, and walked 


under the ſhade of the trees in front of the 
cabin. 


In a few moments, however, he command- 
ed his emotion and returned. Again he placed 
himſelf on the bench beſide Fllena, and 
taking her hand, ſaid ſolemnly, and in a voice 
of extreme ſenſibility, «© Plilena, you have 
Jong witneſſed how dear you are to me; you 
cannot doubt my love; you have long ſince 
promiſed—folemnly promiſed, in the preſence 
of her who is now no more, but whoſe ſpirit 
may even at this moment look down upon us, 
—of her, who bequeathed you to my tender- 
eſt care, to be mine for ever. By theſe ſacred 
| truths, 
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truths, by theſe affe cting recollections! I con- 
jure you, abandon me not to deſpair, nor in 


the energy of a juſt reſentment, ſacrifice the 


fon to the cruel' and miſtaken policy of the 
mother | You, nor I, can conje ture the ma- 
chinations, which may be ſpread for us, when 


it ſhall be known that 


you have left San Ste- 


fano. If we delay to exchange our vows, I 
know, and I feel—that' you are loſt: to me 


for ever! 


Ellena was affected, and for ſome moments 
unable to reply. At lengtb, drying her tears, 
ſhe ſaid tenderly, © Reſentment can have no 
influence on my conduct towards you; I think 
I feel none towards the Marcheſa—for ſhe is 
"A mother. But pride, infulted pride, has 

a right to dictate, and ought to be obeyed; 


and the time is now, perhaps, arrived when, 


if I would e myſelf, I muſt renounce 


you.”: 


cc Renounee me !” interrupted Vivaldi, 
“ renounce me! And is it, then, poſſible you 
could renounce me?” he repeated, 
ſtill fixed upon her face with cagerneſs and 
conſternation. * Tell me at once, Ellena, is 


it poſſible? 


& I fear it is not,” ſhe replied. 


&© You fear! alas 


|” if you fear, 


his eyes 


it is too 


poſſible, and I have loſt you alræady! Say, O! 
ſay but, that you hope i is not, and „ too, wil 


hope again,? 5 


The 
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The anguiſh, with which he uttered this, 
awakened all her tenderneſs, and, forgetting 
the reſerve ſhe had impoſed upon herſelf, and 
every half-formed reſolution, ſhe ſaid, with a 
ſmile of ineffable ſweetneſs, © I will neither 
fear nor hope in this inſtance ; I will obey the 
dictates of gratitude, of affection, and will 
believe that I never can renounce you, while 
1 are e unchanged. oy 


« Believe!” repeated Vivaldi, © only be- 
lieve! And why that mention of gratitude ; and 
why that unneceſſary reſervation? Yet even 
this aſſuranee, feebly as it ſuſtains my hopes, 


is extorted ; you ſee my miſery, and from pity, 


from gratitude, not affection, would aſſuage it. 
Beſides, you will neither fear, nor hope! Ah, 
Ellena! did love ever yet exiſt without fear 


and without hope? O! never, never! I fear 


and hope with ſuch rapid tranſition ; every aſ- 


ſurance, every look of yours gives ſuch force 


either to the one, or to the other, that I ſuffer 
unceaſing anxiety, Why, too, that cold, that 
heart-breaking mention of gratitude? No El- 
lena ! it is too certain that you do not love me! 


—My mother's cruelty has. eſtranged your 


heart from me !?? 


% How much you miſtake!” faid Ellena. 
* You have already received ſacred teſtimonies 


of my regard; if you doubt their: ſincerity, 


pardon me, if I ſo far reſpe& myſelf as to 
forbear entreating you will believe them.” 


„How calm, how indifferent, how circum- 
ſpect, how pruden at !?? exclaimed Vivaldi in 
tones 
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tones of mournful reproach. © But I will not 
diſtreſs you; forgive me for renewing this ſub. 
ject at this time. It was my intention to be 
filent till you ſhould have reached a- place of 
more permanent ſecurity than this; but how 
was it poſſible, with ſuch anxiety preſſing upon 
my heart, to perſevere in that deſign! And 


what have I gained by departing from it ?—in- 
creaſe of anxiety—of doubt—of fear!“ 


„ Why will you perſiſt in ſuch Celf-inflic 
tions?” ſaid Ellena. I cannot endure that 
you ſhould doubt my affection, even for a mo- 
ment. And how can you ſuppoſe it poſſible, 
that Jever can become inſenſible of youf's; 
that I can ever forget the imminent danger you 
have voluntarily incurred for my releaſe, or, 


remembering it, can ceaſe to feel the warmeſt 
Funny ? 


« That is the very word which tortures me 
beyond all others!“ faig Vivaldi; © is it then, 
only a ſenſe of obligation you own for me ? O! 
rather ſay you hate me, than ſuffer me to de- 

ceive my hopes with aſſurances of a ſentiment 


ſo cold, ſo circumſcribed, ſo dutiful as that of 
gratitude | * 


* With me the word has a very different 
acceptation, replied fllena ſmiling. © 1 un- 
derſtand it to imply all that is tender and ge— 
nerous in aff-&ion; and the ſenſe of duty 
which you ſay it includes, is one of the ſweeteſt 
and moſt ſacred feelings of the human heart.” 
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% Ah Fllena! I am too willing to be de- 
ceived, to examine your definition rigorouſly ; 
yet I believe it is your ſmile, rather than the 
accuracy of your explanation, that perſuades 
me to a confidence in your affection; and T 
will truſt, that the gratitude you feel is thus 
tender and comprehenſive, But, I beſeech 
you, name the word no more! Its ſound is like 
the touch of the Torpedo, I perceive my con- 
ßdence chilled even while J liſten to my own 
pronunciation of it.” 


Nr! - 
K ES 
—— — 


— ee 
— 


The entrance of Paulo interrupted the con- 
verſation, who advancing with an air of myſ- 
tery, and alarm, ſaid in a low voice, 


— 
— 


. 
* 


— — 


« Signor! as I kept watch under the almond 
trees, who ſhould I ſee mounting up the road 
from the valley yonder, but the two bare-footed 
Carmelites, that overtook us in the paſs of 
Chiari! 1 loſt them.again behind the woods, 
hut I dare ſay they are coming this way, for 
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the moment they ſpy out this dairy-hut, they 
will gueſs ſomething good is to be had here; 1 


and the ſhepherds would believe their flocks 
would all die, if” 
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& 1 fee them at this moment emerging from 
the woods,” ſaid Vivaldi, “ and now, they are 
leaving the road and croſſing this way. Where 
is our hoſt, Paulo! | 


Shall I call him?” 


« He is without, at a little diſtance, Signor. 


ah Yes,”? 


r 


es, replied Vivaldi, „ or, 3 J will 
call him myſelf. Vet, if they ſee me” 


6 Aye, Signor; or, for that matter, if 
they ſee me. But we aa help ourſelves 


now; for if we call the hoſt, we ſhall betray. 


ourſelves; and, if we do not call him, he will 
betray us3 fo they muſt find us out, be it as 
it may.“ 


« peace! peace! let me think a moment, > 
ſaid Vivaldi. While Vivaldi undertook to 
think, Paulo was peeping about for a hiding 
place, if occaſion ſhould require one. 


Call our hoſt immediately,” ſaid Vivaldi, 
« I muſt ſpeak with him.“ 


« He paſſes the lattice at this inſtant,” ſaid 
Ellena. 


cabin, 


& My good friend,” ſaid Vivaldi, “ T muſt 
entreat that you will not admit thoſe friars, 
whom you ſee coming this way, nor ſuffer 
them to know what gueſts you have. They 
have been very troubleſome to us already, on 
the road; I will reward you for any loſs their 
fudden departure may occaſion you.” 


2 Nay for that matter, friend,“ ſaid Paulo, 
« it:is their viſit only that can occaſion you 
loſs, begging the Signor's pardon; their depar- 


ture .never occaſioned loſs to any body, And 


to 


Paulo obeyed, and the ſhepherd wt the 
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to tell you the truth, for my maſter will not _— :; 


ſpeak out, we were obliged to look pretty 11 1 
ſharply about us, while they bore us company, 110 
or we have reaſon to think our pockets would 1 
have been the lighter. They are deſigning 1 l 
people, friend, take-my -word for it; banditti iy 
perhaps, in diſguiſe. The drefs of a Carme- WO 
lite would ſuit their purpoſe, at this time of Pal 
the pilgrimage. So be pretty blunt with them, 1 10 
if they want to come in here; and you will do Poke 
well, when they go, to ſend ſomebody to watch 7 
which way they take, and ſee them clear off, my 
or you may loſe aſtray lamb, perhaps.” | AT 


The old ſhepherd lifted up his eyes and 
hands,“ To fee how the world goes!“ ſaid 
he. But thank you, Maeſtro, for your 

warning; they ſhall not come within my 
# threſhold, for all their holy ſeeming, and it's 
| the firſt time in my life I ever ſaid nay to one 
| of their garb, and mine has been a pretty long 
| one, as you may gueſs, perhaps, by my face. 
How old, Signor, ſhould you take me to be? 
| 1 warrant you will gueſs fhort of the matter 
| tho*; for on theſe high mountains“ —— 
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t 1 will gueſs when you have diſmiſſed the 
travellers,” ſaid Vivaldi, © after having given 
them ſome haſty refreſhment without, they HAM} 
muſt be almoſt at the door, by this time. Diſ- 8 Nh 
| Patch, friend. 4 | | 


If they ſhould fall fob upon me, for re- 
| fuſing them entrance,” ſaid the ſhepherd, you - 
will come out to help me, Signor? for my lads ö 
+ are at ſome diſtance,” 


Vivaldi 
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Vivaldi aſſured him that they would, 404 
he left the cabin. 


paulo ventured to peep at the lattice, on 
what might be going forward without. They 
are gone round to the door, Signor, I fancy,” 


ſaid he, for 1 fee nothing of them this way; 
| if there was but another window! What fool- 


iſh people to build a cottage with no window 
near the door ! But I muſt liſten.” 


He ſtepped on tip-toe to the door, and bent 
his head in attention. 


« They are certainly ſpies from the monaſ- 
tery,” ſaid Ellena to Vivaldi, © they follow us 
ſo cloſely! If they were pilgrims, it is impro- 


| bable, too, that their way ſhould lie through 


this unfrequented region, and ſtill more fo, that 
they ſhould not travel in a larger party. When 


my abſence was diſcovered, theſe people were 


ſcent, no doubt, in purſuit of me, and having 
met the devotees whom we paſſed, they were 
enabled to follow our route.“ 


% We ſhall do well to act upon this ſuppoſi- 
tion,” replied Vivaldi, “ but though I am in- 
clined to believe them emiſſaries from San Ste- 


fano, it is not improbable that they are only 


Carmelites returning to ſome convent on the 


lake of Celano.” 


„ cannot hear a ſyllable, Signor,“ ſaid 


Paulo. c Pray do liſten yourſelf! and there 


is not 2  fingle chink in this door to afford 
one 


one 'C 
tage, 
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one conſolation. Well! if ever I build a cot- 
tage, there ſhall be a window near 


«© Liften !” ſaid Vivaldi. 


e Not a ſingle word, Signor!“ cried Paulo, 
after a pauſe, 4 I do not even hear a voice! 
But now 1 hear ſteps, and they are coming 
to the door, too; they ſhall find it no eaſ 
matter to open it, though;” he added, placing 
| himſelf againſt it. Ay, ay, you may knock, 
friend, till your arm aches, and kick and lay 
about you—no matter for that.“ 


R 


ö 


“Silence ! let us know who it 15,” ſaid Vi- 
raldi! and the old ſhepherd's voice was heard 
without.“ They are gone, Signors,” ſaid he, 
% you may open the door.” 


Which way did they go?“ aſked Vivaldi, 
when the man entered.“ I cannot ſay, as to 
that, Signor, becauſe I did not happen to ſee 


them at all; and I have been looking all about, 
too.” 85 


% Why, I ſaw them myſelf, croſſing this 
way from the wood yonder,” ſaid Paulo. 


And there is nothing to ſhelter them from 


2 
LV 


tend,” added Vivaldi; What can they have 
Ione with themſelves ? 


For that matter; gone into the wood again, 
ae ſaid the e * 


Vol. . e 9 Paulo 


E 


bs 


bur view between the wood, and this cottage, 
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Paulo gave his maſter a ſignificant look, and 
added, It is likely enough, friend; and you 


may depend upon it they are lurking there for no bro 
good purpoſe. You will do well to ſend ſome- Ni 
body to leok after them; your flocks will hey 
ſuffer for it, elſe. Depend upon it, they deſign . 

no good.“ 1 


cc We are not uſed to ſuch ſort of folks MW 
in theſe parts,” replied the ſhepherd, © but if MW 
they mean us any harm, they ſhall find we can 
help ourſelves. As he concluded he took down 
a horn from the roof, and blew a ſhrill blaſt 
that made the mountains echo; when imme 
diately the younger ſhepherds were ſeen running 
from various quarters towards the cottage, 


C Do not be alarmed, friend ;”” ſaid Vivaldi, | 
te theſe travellers mean you no harm, I dare ſay, 
whatever they may deſign againſt us. But, 
as I think them ſuſpicious perſons, and ſhould 
not like to overtake them on the road, I will 
reward one of your lads if you will let him 
go a little ways towards Celano, and examine 

whether they are lurking on that route.” 


The old man conſented, and when the ſhep- 
herds came up, one of them received diretti- 
ons from Vivaldi. 


« And be ſure you do not, roms; till you 
have found them,” added Paulo. 


&© No, maſter,” replied the lad, „ and 1 wil 
bring them ſafe here you may truſt me.“ 


„ 6d [ | 


442% 


« If you do, friend, you will get your head 
vroke for your trouble. You are only to diſ- 
cover where they are, and to watch where 
hey go,” ſaid Paulo. 


Vivaldi, at length, made the lad comprehend 
what was required of him, and he departed ; 
,while the old ſhepherd went out to keep guard, 


The time of his abſence was paſled in various 
conjectures by the party in the cabin, concern- 
ing the Carmelites. Vivaldi ſtill inclined to be- 
licve they were honeſt people returning from 
2 pilgrimage, but Paulo was decidedly againſt 
this opinion.“ They are waiting for us on 
the road, you may depend upon it, Signor,“ 
ſaid the latter. You may be certain they 
have ſome great deſign in hand, or they would 
| never have turned their ſteps from this dairy - 
| houſe when once they had ſpied it, and that they 
by aid ſpy it, we are ſure.” 


| « But if they have in hand the great de- 

ſign you ſpeak of, Paulo,” ſaid Vivaldi, “ it 
is probable that they have ſpied us alſo, by 
their taking this obſcure road. Now it mult 
have occurred to them when they ſaw a dairy- 
hut, in ſo ſolitary a region, that we might pro- 
| bably be found within—yet they have not ex- 
amined. It appears, therefore, they have no 
deſign againſt us. What can you anſwer to 
this, Paulo? U truſt the apprehenſions of Sig- 
ora di Roſalba are unfounded, 


U 


©* Why! do you tals, Signor, they 
would attack us when we were ſafe houſed, 
| | N 2 and 


62268) 


and had theſe good ſhepherds to lend us a hejp- 
ing hand? No, Signor, they would not even 
have ſhewn themſelves if they could have helped 


it; and being once ſure we were here, the of 
would ikulk back to the woods, and lurk for " 
us in the road they knew we muſt go, ſince, 6 
as it happens, there is only one. by b 
c How 1s it poſſible,” aid Ellena, “ that b. 
they can have diſcovered us here, ſince the [7 
did not approach the cabin to enquire ?P _ 15 

c | # 

„ They came near enough for their purpoſe, 1 


Signora, I dare ſay; and, if the truth were 
known, they ſpied my face looking at them WM 15 
through the lattice.“ 


Come, come,“ ſaid Vivaldi, “ you are 
an ingenious tormentor, indeed, Paulo. Do you 
ſuppoſe they ſaw enough of thy face laſt night * 

by moonlight, in that duſky glen, to enable ; 
them to recolle& it again at a diſtance of forty 


yards? Revive, my Ell: no, L think every ap- LE 
Pearance is in our fayour.” j 155 
3 Would 1 could think ſo too!“ ſaid ſhe, 1 2 
with a ſigh. 388 

ce O! for that matter, Signora,” rejoined =, 


Paulo, © there is nothing to be afraid of; they MW 
ſhould find tough work of it, if they thought | N 


proper to attack us, lady.“ pee 
ther 

« Tt is not an open attack that we have to diate 
fear,” replied Ellena, © but they may ſurround e 
us with their ſnares, and defy reſiſtance.“ 3 


However 


1 


However Vivaldi might aecede to the truth 
of this remark, he would not appear to do ſo; 
but he tried to laugh away her apprehenſions; 
and Paulo was filenced for a while. by a ſigni: 
ficant look from his maſter. 


The ſhepherd's boy returned much ſooner 
than they had expected, and he probably ſaved 
his time that he might ſpare his labour, for 
he brought no intelligence of the Carmelites. 
looked for them among the woods along the 
road fide in the hollow, yonder,” ſaid the lad, 
„and then I mounted the hill further on, but 
could ſee nothing of them far or near, 
nor of a ſingle ſoul, except our goats, and 
ſome of them do ſtray wide enough, ſome- 
times; they lead me a fine dance often. They 
ſometimes, Signor, have wandered as far as 
Monte Nuvola, yonder, and got to the top of 
it, up among the clouds, and the crags, where 
1 ſhould break my neck if I climbed; and the 
rogues ſeemed to know it, too, for when they 
have ſeen. me coming, ſcrambling up, puffing 
and blowing, they have ceaſed their capering, 
and ſtood peeping over a crag ſo ſly, and ſo 
dict, it ſeemed as if they were laughing at 


me; as much as to ſay, “ Catch us if you 


can.” 


Vivaldi, who during the latter part of this 


ipeech had been conſulting with Ellena, whe- 
ther they ſhould proceed on their way imme- 
| diately, aſked the boy ſome further queſtions 
concerning the Carmelites; and becoming con- 
vinced that they had either not taken the 
road to Celano, or, having taken it, were at a 
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conſiderable diſtance, he propoſed ſetting 
out, and proceeding leifurely, “ For 1 
have now Intle apprehenſion of theſe people,” 
he added, and a great deal left night ſhould 
overtake us before we reach the place of our 
deſtination, ſince the road is mountainous and 
wild, and, further, we are not perfectly ac- 
quainted with it.“ 


Ellena approving the plan, they took leave 
of the good ſhepherd, who could with diffi- 
culty be prevailed with to accept any recom- 
pence for his trouble, and who gave them ſome 
ſurther dite ions as to the road; and their 
way was long cheered by the ſound of the 
tabor and the ſweetneſs of the hautboy, wafted 
over the wild. 


When they deſcended into the woody hol- 
low memioned by the boy, Ellena ſent forth 
many an anxious look beneath the deep ſhade ; 
while Paulo, ſometimes ſilent, and at others 
whiſtling and ſinging loudly, as if to overcome 
his fears, peeped under every bough that croſſed 
the road, expecting to diſcover his friends the 
Carmelites lurking within its gloom. 


Having emerged from this: valley, the road 
lay over the mountains covered with flocks, for 
it was now the ſeaſon when they had quitted 
the plains of Apulia, to feed upon the herbage 
for which this region is celebrated; and it was 
near ſun-ſet; when, from a ſummit to which 
the travellers had long been aſcending, the 
whole lake of Cclano, with its vaſt circle of 
mountains, burſt at once upon their view. 
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Ah Signor!“ exclaimed Paulo,“ what a Witt 
proſpect is here | It reminds me of home; it 0 1 
is almoſt as pleaſant as the bay of Naples! I bl 
ſhould never love it like that though, if it Wl 
were an hundred times finer,” Yi 


The travellers ſtopped to admire the ſcene, 
3nd to give their horſes reſt, after the labour of 
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the aſcent. The evening ſun, ſhooting athwart 17 4 

a clear expanſe of water, between eighteen es 
and twenty leagues in circumference, lighted up 1 
all the town and villages, and towered caſtles, 101 
and ſpiry convents, that 'enriched the riſing FEY: 
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hores; brought out all the various tints of cul- 
tivation, and coloured with beamy purple the 
mountains which on every fide formed the ma- 
jeſtio background of the landſcape. Vivaldi 
pointed out to Ellena the gigantic Velino in 
the north, a barrier mountain, between the 
territories of Rome and Naples. Its peaked 
head towered far above every neighbouring 
ſummit, and its white precipices were oppoſed 
to the verdant points of the Majella, ſnow- 
crowned, and next in aliitude, loved by the 
flocks, - Weſtward near woody hills, and riſing 
immediately from the lake, appeared Monte 
Salviano, covered with wild ſage, as its name 
imports, and once pompous with foreſts of 
cheſtnut; a branch from the Appennine ex- 
| tended to meet it. See,“ ſaid Vivaldi, “ where 
| Monte-Corno ſtands like a ruffian, huge, ſcared, 
| threatening, and horiid !—and in the ſouth, 
| where the ſullen mountain of San Nicolo ſhoots 
up, barren and rocky! From thence, mark 
| how other overtopping ridges of the mighty 
Appennine darken the horizon far along the 
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eaſt, and circle to approach the Velino. in. the 


north!“ 
o 


& Mark too,” ſaid Ellena, © how ſweetly 
the banks and undulating plains repoſe at the 
feet of the mountains; what an image of 
beauty and elegance they oppoſe to the awful 
grandeur that overlooks and guards them | 
Obſerve, too, how many a delightful: valley, 
opening from the lake, ſpreads its rice and 
corn fields, ſhaded with groves of the almond, 
far among the winding hills; how gaily vine- 
yards and olives alternately chequer the accli- 
vities, and how gracefully the lofty palms bend 

over the higher cliffs.” ; 


« Ay, Signora !” exclaimed Paulo, “ and 
| have the goodneſs to obſerve how like are 
the fiſhing boats, that ſail towards the hamlet 
below, to thoſe one ſees upon the bay of 
Naples. They are worth all the reſt of the 
proſpect, except indeed this fine ſheet of water, 
which is almoſt as good as the bay, and that 
mountain, with its ſharp head, which is almoſt 
as good as Veſuvius—if it would but throw 


out fire!“ 


ce We muſt deſpair of finding a mountain 

in this neighbourhood, ſo good as to do that, 

Paulo,” ſaid Vivaldi, ſmiling at this ſtroke of 

nationality ; “ though, perhaps, many that we 


now ſce, have once been volcanic.” 


] honour them for that, Signor; and lock 
at them with double ſatisfaction; but ow monn- 


tain is the only mountain in the world. O 
N to 
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to ſee it of a dark night! what a blazing it 
makes! and what a height it will ſhoot to! 
and what a light it throws over the ſea! No 
other mountain can do ſo, It ſeems as if the 
waves were all on fire, I have ſeen the re- 
flection as far as Capri, trembling all acroſs 
the gulf, and ſhewing every veſſel as plain as 
at noon day; ay, and every ſailor on the deck. 
You never ſaw ſuch a ſight, Signor.“ 


&* Why you do, indeed, ſeem to have for- 
gotten that I ever did, Paulo, and alſo that a 
volcano can do any miſchief, But let us return, 
Ellena, to the ſcene before us. Yonder, a 
mile or two within the ſhore, is the town of 
Celano, whither we are going.“ 


The clearneſs of an Italian atmoſphere per- 
mitted him to diſcriminate the minute through 
very diſtant features of the landſcape ;z and on 
an eminence riſing from the plains of a valley, 
opening to the weſt, he pointed out the modern 
Alba, .crowned with the ruins of its ancient 
caſtle, ſtill viſible upon the ſplendor of the 
horizon, the- priſon . and tomb of many a 
Prince, who, “ fallen from his high eſtate,“ 
was ſent from Imperial Rome to finith here 
the. ſad reverſe of his days; to gaze from 
the bars of his tower upon ſolitudes where 5 
beauty or grandeur adminiſtered no aſſuaging 
feelings to him, whoſe life had paſſed amidſt. 
the intrigues of the world and the feveriſh con- 
| tentions of diſappointed ambition; to him, with 
| whom reflection brought only remoric, and 
micipation deſpair; whom, no horizontal 
= N 5. beam 
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beam enlivened in the crimſon evening of life's 
duſty day.“ | 


4 And to ſuch a ſcene as this,” ſaid Vi- 


valdi, a Roman Emperor eame, only for 
the purpoſe of witneſſing the moſt barbarous 
exhibition; to indulge the moſt ſavage delights ! 
Here, Claudius celebrated the accomplifhment 
of his arduous work, an aqueduct to carry the 
overflowing waters of the Celano to Rome, 
by a naval fight, in which hundreds of wretch- 
ed ſlaves periſhed for his amuſement H Its pure 


and poliſhed ſurface was ſtained with human 


blood, and roughened by the plunging. bodies 
of the ſlain, while the gilded gallies of the 
Emperor floated gaily around, and theſe beau- 
tiful ſhores were made to echo with applaud- 
ing yells, worthy of the furies!“ 


6% We ſcarcely dare to truit the truth of 
hiſtory, in ſome of its traits of human nature,” 
faid Ellena. 


& Signor,“ cried Paulo, © I have been think- 
mg that while we are taking the air, ſo much 


at our eaſe, here, thoſe Carmelites may be 


ſpying at us from ſome hole or corner that 
we know nothing of, and may ſwoop upon 
us, all of a ſudden, before we can help our- 
elves. Had we not better go on, Signor?“ 


&« Our horſes are, perhaps, ſufficiently 
reſted,” replied Vivaldi, “ but, if I had 
not long ſince difmiſſed all ſuſpicion ot 
the evil intention of thoſe ſtrangers, | 
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ould not willingly have ſtopped for a mo- 
ment.” 


« But pray let us proceed,” ſaid Ellena. 


« Ay, Signora, it is beſt to be of the ſafe 
fide,” obſerved Paulo. Yonder, below, is 
Celano, and I hope we ſhall get ſafe houſed 
there, before it is quite dark, for here we have 
no mountain, that will light us on our way! 
Ah! if we were within twenty miles of Naples, 
now,—and it was an illumination night!“ 


As they deſcended the mountain, Ellena, 
ſilent and dejected, abandoned herſelf to reflec- 
tion. She was too ſenſible of the - difficulties 
of her preſent ſituation, and too apprehenſive 
| of the influence, which her determination muſt 
| have on all her future life, to be happy, though 
| eſcaped from the priſon of San Stefano, and in 
| the preſence of Vivaldi, her beloved deliverer 
| and protector. He obſerved her dejection with 
grief, and not underſtanding all the finer ſeru- 
| ples that diſtreſſed her, interpreted her referve 
into indifference towards himſelf. But he for- 
bore to diſturb her again with a mention of 

his doubts, or fears; and he determined not 
o urge the ſubject of his late entreaties, till 
de ſhould have placed her in ſome ſecure aſy- 
um, where ſhe might feel herſelf at perfect 
liberty to accept or rejec his propoſal. By 
acting with an honour ſo delicate, he uncon- 
ſciouſly adopted a certain means of inereaſ- 
ing her eſteem and gratitude, and deſerved 
them the more, ſince he had to endure the 
| apprehenſion 
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apprehenſion of loſing her by the delay thus 
occalioned to their nuptials. 


They reached the town of Cclano before 
the evening cloſed; when Vivaldi was re- 
queſted by Ellena to enquire for a convent, 
where ſhe might be lodged for the night. He 
left her at the inn, with Paulo for her guard, 
and proceeded on his ſearch. The firſt gate he 
knocked upon belonged to a convent of Car- 
melites. It appeared probable, that the pil- 
grims of that order, who had occaſioned him 
ſo much diſquietude, were honeſt brothers of 
this houſe ; but as it was probable alſo, that if 
they were emiſſaries of the Abbeſs of San 


Stefano, and came to Celano, they would take 


up their lodging with a ſociety of their own 
claſs, in preference to that of any other, Vi- 
valdi thought it prudent to retire from their 


gates without making himſelf known. He 
paſſed on, therefore, and ſoon after arrived at 


a convent of Dominicans, where he learned, 
that there were only two houſes of nuns in 
Celano, and that theſe admitted no other 
boarders than permanent ones. 


Vivaldi returned with this intelligence to El 
lena, who endeavoured to reconcile herſelf to 
the neceſſity of remaining where ſhe was; but 
Paulo, ever aQive and zealous, brought intel 
Tigence, that at a little fiſhing town, at ſome 
diſtance, on the bank of the lake, was a con- 
vent of Urſalines, remarkable for their hoſ- 
pitality to ſtrangers. The obſcurity of fo 
1emote a place, was another reaſon for pre— 
terring it to Celano, and Vivaldi propoſing to 
remove 
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remove thither, if Ellena was not too wear 
to proceed, ſhe readily * and they im- 


me diately ſet off. 


6 Tt happens to be a fine night,” ſaid Paulo, 


as they left Celano, © and ſo, Signor, we 


cannot well loſe our way; beſides, they ſay, 


there is but one. The town we are going to 


lies yonder on the edge of the lake, about a 


mile and a half off. Ain I can ſee a gray 


ſteeple or two, a little to the right of that 


wood where the water gleams ſo.” 


&© No, Paulo,” replied Vivaldi, after look- 
ing attentively. “ I perceive what you mean 
but thoſe are not the points of ſteeples, they 
are only the tops of ſome tall cypreſſes.” 


% Pardon me, Signor, they are too taper- 
ing for trecs; that muſt ſurely be the town. 
This road, however, will lead us right, for 
there is no other to puzzle us, as they ſay.” 


6 This cool and balmy air revives me,” 
ſaid Ellena; “ and what a ſoothing ſhade pre- 
vails over the ſcene! How ſoftened, yet how 
diſtin, is every near object; how ſweetly 
dubious are the more removed ones; while the 
mountains beyond character e Ns ſub- 
limely upon the ſtill glowing horizon.“ 


«© Obſerve, too,” ſaid Vivaldi, “ how their 


broken ſummits, tipt with the beams that have 


ſet to our Jower region, exhibit the portrai- 
ture of towers and caſtles, and embattled 
ramparts, which ſeemed deſigned to guard 
them 
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them againſt the enemies, that may come by 


the clouds.“ 


« Yes,” replied Ellena, „ the mountains 


themſelves diſplay a ſublimity, that ſeems to 
belong to a higher world; their beſiegers - 


ought not to be of this earth; they can be 
only ſpirits of the air.“. 


«© They can be nothing elſe, Signora,“ ſaid 
Paulo, for nothing of this earth can reach 


them. See ! lady, they have ſome of the qua- 
lities of your ſpirits, too; ſee! how they . 


change their ſhapes and colours, as the ſun- 


beams fink. And now, how gray and dim 


they grow! See but how faſt they vanith l“ 


„Every thing repoſes,” ſaid Vivaldi. © Who 
would willingly travel in the day, when Italy 
has ſuch gs as this!“ 


on Signor, that i the town before us,” ſaid 
Paulo, “ for now I can diſcern, plain enough, 
the ſpires of convents ; and there goes a light ! 
Hah, hah! and there is a bell, too, chiming 


from one of the ſpires! The monks are going 


to maſs; would we were Soing to ſupper, 
8 


e That chime is nearer than the place you 
point to, Paulo, and I doubt whether it comes 
from the ſame quarter.” 


« Hark! Signor, the air wafts the ſound | 
and now eit is gone again.“ 


« Yes, 


En: 
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« Yes, I believe you are right, Paulo, and 
hat we have not far to go.“ 


The travellers deſcended * the gradual ſlopes, 
towards the ſhore ; and Paulo, ſome time 
after, exclaimed, „ See, Signor, where ano- 


ther light glides along ! See | it is reflected on 
the lake.” 


I hear the faint daſhing of waves, now,” 
ſaid Ellena, „and the ſound of oars, too. 
But obſerye, Paulo, the light is not in the town, 
it is in the boat that moves yonder.” 


„ Now it retreats, and trembles in a length- 
ening line upon the woters,” ſaid Vivaldi. 
© We have been too ready to believe what 
we wiſh, and have yet far to go.” 


The ſhore they were approaching formed a 
ſpacious bay for the lake, immediately below, 


Dark woods ſeemed to ſpread along the banks, 
and aſcend among the cultivated ſlopes towards 
the mountains ; except where, here and there, 
cliffs bending over the water, were diſtin- 
guiſh 50 

of their limeſtone precipices. Within the bay, 
the town became gradually viſible ; lights 
twinkled between the trees, appearing and va-— 
niſhing, like the ſtars of a cloudy night ; and, 

at length was heard the melancholy ſong of 
boatmen, who were fiſhing near the hore. 


Other ſounds ſoon after ſtruck the ear.“ SA 
what merry notes!“ exclaimed Paulo, “ they 
make my heart dance. See! Signora, there is 


group, 


through the twilight by the whiteneſs 
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a group, footing it away ſo gaily on the bank 
of the lake, yonder, by thoſe trees. O, what 
a merry ſet} Would I were among them] that 
is, I mean, if you, Maeſtro, and the Signora 
were not here.“ 


66 Well corre &ed, Paulo.“ 


e Tt is a feſtival, I fancy,“ obſerved Vival- 
di. Theſe peaſants of the lake can make 
the moments fly as gaily as the voluptuaries of 
the city, it ſeems.“ 


« O! what merry muſic !“ repeated Paulo. 
„ Ah! how often | have footed it as joyouſſy 
on the beach at Naples, after ſun-ſet, of a 
fine night, like this; with ſuch a pleaſant freſh 
breeze to cool one! Ah! there are none like 
the fiſhermen of Naples for a dance by moon- 


light; bow lightly they do trip it! O! if I 


was but there now | That is, I mean, if you, 
Maeſtro, and the Signora were there too. O 
what merry notes!“ | 


« We thank you, good Signor Paulo,” ſaid 
Vivaldi, “and 1 truſt we ſhall all be there 


ſoon; when you ſhall trip it away, with as 


joyous a heart as the beſt of them.“ 


The travellers now entered the town, which 


conſiſted of one ſtreet, ſtraggling along the. 


margin of the lake; and having enquired for 
the Urſaline convent, were directed to its 
gates. The portreſs appeared immediately up- 
on the ringing of the bell, and carried a meſ- 
ſage to the Abbefs, who as quickly returned 


al 
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an invitation to Ellena. She alighted, and fol- 
lowed the portreſs to the parlour, while Vival- 
di remained at the gate, till he ſhould know 
whether ſhe approved of her new lodging. 
A ſecond invitation induced him, alſo to alight ; 
he was admitted to the grate, and offered re- 
freſhment, which, however, he declined ſtay- 


ing to accept, as he had yet a lodging to ſeek. 


for the night. The abbeſs, on learning this 
circumſtance, courteouſly recommended him 
to a neighbouring ſociety of BenediRines, 


and deſired him to mention her name to the 
Abbot. 


Vivaldi then took leave of Fllena, and, 
though it was only for a few hours, he left her 


with dejeCtion, and with ſome degree of ap- 


prehenſhon for her ſafety, which, though cir- 
cumſtances could not juſtify him in admitting, 


he could not entirely ſubdue. She ſhared his 


dejection, but not his fears, when the door 
cloſed after him, and ſhe found herſelf once 
more among ſtrangers. The forlornneſs of 
her feelings could not be entirely overcome by 
the attentions of the Abbeſs; and there was a 
degree of curioſity, and even of ſcrutiny, ex- 
preſſed in the looks of ſome of the ſiſters, which 


ſeemed more than was due to a ſtranger. From 


ſuch examination ſhe eagerly eſcaped to the 


repoſe from which ſhe had fo long been hed 
held. 


Vivaldi, meanwhile, had found an hoſpitable 
reception with the Benedictines, whoſe ſequeſ- 
tered ſituation made the viſit of a ſtranger a 
pleaſurable novelty to them. In the eagernefs 
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of converſation, and, yielding to the ſatisfac- 
tion which the mind receives from exerciſing 
ideas that have long ſlept in duſky indolence, 
and to the pleaſure of admitting new ones, the 


' Abbot and a few of the brothers: ſat with Vi- 


valdi to a late hour. When, at length, the 


traveller was ſuffered to retire, other ſubjeQs - 


than thoſe, which had intereſted his hoſt,” en- 
gaged his thoughts; and he revolved the means 
of preventing the miſery that threatened him, 


in a ſerious ſeparation from Ellena. Now, that 


ſhe was received into a reſpeQable aſylum, 
every motive for ſilence upon this topic was 
done away. He determined, therefore, that 
on the following morning, he would urge all 


his reaſons and entreaties for an immediate 


marriage; and among the brothers of the Be- 

nedictine, he had little doubt of prevailing 
with one to ſolemnize the nuptials, which he 
believed would place his happineſs and Ellena's 
peace, beyond the influence of malignant poſ- 
ſibilities. 5 


CHAP; II.“ 


„ ] under fair pretence of friendly ends, 

And well-placed words of glozing courtefy, - 

Paited with reaſons not unpiaulible, 

Wind roe into the ealy-hearted man, 

And hug bim into ſnares.” | MiL TCF. 


Vuay from San Stefano, the Marcheſe 

Vivaldi was ſuffering the utmoſt vexation, re- 
ſpecting bis ſon; and the Marcheſa felt not leſs 
| apprehenſion, 


Hir Vivaldi. and Ellena. were on the 
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apprehenſion, that the abode of Ellena might 
be diſcovered; yet this fear did not withhold 
her from mingling i in all the gaieties of Naples. 
Her aſſemblies were, as uſual, among the moſt 
brilliant of that voluptuous city, and ſhe pa- 
tronized, as zealouſly as before, the ſtrains of 
her favourite compoſer. But, notwithſtanding 
this perpetual diſſipation, her thoughts frequent- 
ly withdrew themſelves from the ſcene, and 


dwelt on gloomy forebodings of Karree 
pride. 


A circumſtance, which rendered her parti- 
cularly ſuſceptible to ſuch diſappointment at 
this time, . was, that overtures of alliance had 
been lately made to the Marcheſe, by the father 
of a lady, who was held ſuitable, in every con- 
ſideration, to become his daughter; and whoſe 
wealth rendered the union particularly deſirable 
at a time, when the expences of ſuch an eſta- 


bliſhment as was neceſſary to the yanity of the | 


Marcheſa, conſiderably exceeded his income, 
large as it was, 


The Marcheſa's temper had been thus irri- 
tated by the contemplation of her ſon's conduct. 
in an affair, which -ſo materially affe ded the 
fortune, ind; as ſhe belicved, the honour of 
his family; when a-courier from the Abbeſs of 
San Stefano brought intelligence of the flight: 
of Ellena with Vivaldi. She was in a qiſpo- 
tion, which heightened diſappoimment into 
fury; and ſhe forfeited, by the tranſports to 
which ſhe yielded, the degree of pity that 
otherwiſe was due to a mother, who believed 
ner only ſon to have ſacrificed his family and 
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himſelf to an unworthy paſſion. She believed, 


that he was now married, and irrecoverably 
loſt. * Scarcely able to endure the agony of 
this conviction, ſhe. ſent: for her antient ad- 
viſer Schedoni, that ſhe might, at leaſt, have 
the relief of expreſſing her emotion; and of 
examining whether there remainsd a poſlibility 
of diſſolving theſe long-dreaded nuptials. The 
phrenzy of paſſion, however, did not fo far 
overcome her circumſpection as to compel her 
to acquaint the Marcheſe with the contents of 
the Abbeſs's letter, before ſhe had conſulted 
with her Confeſſor. She knew that the prin- 
eiples of her hnſband were too juſt, upon the 
grand points of morality, to ſuffer him to 
adopt the meaſures ſhe might judge necoitary ; 
and ſhe avoided informing him of the marriage 
of his ſon, until the means of counteraQing it 

ſhould have been ſuggeſted and accompliſhed, 
- however deſperate ſuch means might be. 


Schedoni was not to be found. Trifling cir- 
cumſtances enereaſe the irritation of a mind in 
ſuch a ſtate as was her's. The delay of an 
opportunity for unburthening her heart to Sche- 


doni, was hardly to be. endured; another and 
another. meſſenger were diſpatched to her Con- 


feſſor. 


4 My miſtreſs has committed ſome great ſin, 
truly!“ ſaid the ſervant, who had been twice 
to the convent within the laſt half hour. “ It 


muſt lie heavy on her conſcience, in good truth, 


ſince ſhe cannot ſupport it for one half hour. 
Well! the rich have this comfort, however, 
that, let them be ever ſo guilty, they can buy 


themſelves 
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themſelves innocent again, in the twinkling of 
a ducat. Now a poor man might be a month 
before he recovered his innocence, and that, 


ging.” 


In the evening Schedoni came, but it was 
only to confirm her worſt fear. He, too, had 
heard of the eſcape of Ellens, as well as that 
ne was on the lake of Celano, and was mar- 


too, not till after many a bout of hard flog- | 


ried to Vivaldi. How he had obtained this in- 


formation he did not chuſe to diſcloſe, but he 
mentioned ſo many minute.circumſtances in con- 
frmation gf its truth, and appeared to be ſo 


perfectly « 
the Marcheſa believed them, as implicitly as 


himſelf; and her paſſion and deſpair tranſgreſſed 
all bounds of decorum, 


Schedoni obſerved, with dark and ſilent plea- 
ſure, the turbulent exceſs of her feelings; and 
perceived that the moment was now arrived 
when he might command them to his purpoſe, 
ſo as to render his aſſiſtance indiſpenſable to her 
repoſe; and probably ſo as to accompMſh 
the revenge he had long meditated againſt Vi- 
valdi, without hazarding the favour of the 
Marcheſa. So far was he from attempting to 
Tooth her ſufferings, that he continued to 1rri- 
tate her reſentment, and exaſperate her pride ; 
effecting this, at the ſame time, with ſuch im- 
perceptible art, that he appeared only to be 


onvinced of the facts he related, that 


palliating the conduct of Vivaldi, and endea- 


vouring to conſole his diſtracted mother. 


This 
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ce This is a raſh ſtep, certainly,” ſaid tho 


Confeſſor; © but he is young, very young, 
and, therefore, does not foreſee the conſequence 


to which it leads. He does not perceive how 
ſeriouſly it will affect the dignity of his houſe; 


how much it will depreciate his conſequence 
with the court, with the nobles of his own 


rank, and even with the plebeians, with whom 
he has condeſcended to connect himſelf, In- 
toxicated with the paſſions of youth, he does 
not weigh the value of thoſe bleſſings, which 
wiſdom and the experience of maturer age 
know how to eſtimate. He neglects them on!z 
becauſe he does not perceive their Mfluence in 
ſociety, and that lightly to reſign them, is to 
degrade himſelf in the view of almoſt every 
mind. Unhappy young man! he is to be piticd 
fully as much as blamed.” 


© Your excuſes, reverend father,” ſaid the 
tortured Marcheſa, “ prove the goodneſs of 
your heart; but they illuſtrate, alſo, the dege- 
neracy of his mind, and detail the full extent 
of the effects which he has brought upon his 


family. It affords me no conſolation to know, 


that this degradation proceeds from his head, 
rather than his heart; it is ſufficient that be 
has incurred it, and that no Poſſibi lity remains 
of throwing off the misfortune.” 


6 Perhaps that is affirming too much, ob- 


| ferved Schedoni. 


« How, father!” faid the Marchefa. 


% Perhaps a poſlibility does remain,” ſaid he. 
“ Point 
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4 Point it out ty me, good father I do not 
perceive * 


« Nay, my lady,” replied the ſubtle Sche- 
doni, correcting himſelf, © Jam by no means 
aſſured, that ſuch poſſibility does exiſt. My ſo- 
licitude for your tranquility, and for the ho- 
nour of your houſe, makes me ſo unwilling to 
relinquiſh hope, that, perhaps, L only imagine 
a poſſibility in your favour, Let me conſider, 
— Alas! the misfortune, ſevere as it is, muſt 


be endured; there remain no means of eſcap- 
ing from it.” 


fit was cruel of you, father, to ſuggeſt; fl 


bope which you could not juſtify,” obſerved 


the Marcheſa. 


« You muſt excuſe my extreme ſolicitude, 
then,” replied the Confeſſor. “ But how is it 
poſſible for me to ſce a family of your ancient 
| eſtimation brought into ſuch circumſtances; its 

honours blighted by the folly of a thoughtleſs 
boy, without feeling ſorrow and indignation, 
and looking round for even ſome defperate 
means of delivering it from diſgrace,” He 
pauſ. 4. 5 


ce Diſgrace !“ exclaimed the Marcheſa, © fa- 


ther, yo = pe- iſgrace i—The word is a 
ſtrong one, but——it is, alas! juſt. And ſhall 


we ſubmit to this? —Is it poſſible we can ſub- 
mit to it?“ 


There is no Femme gy's. ſaid Schedoni, 


coolly. 
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c Good God!” exclaimed the Marcheſa, 
& that there ſhould be no Jaw to prevent, or, 
at leaſt, to puniſh ſuch criminal marriages !” 


ce It is much to be lamented,” replied Sche- 


doni. 


& The woman who obtrudes herſelf upon a 
family, to diſhonour it,” continued the Mar- 
cheſa, ** deſerves a puniſhment nearly equal to 
that of a ſtate criminal, ſince ſhe injures thoſe 
who beſt ſupport the ſtate. She ought to ſuf- 
fer“. 


Not nearly, but quite equal, “ interrupt- 
ed the Conſeſſor, © ſhe deſerves—— death !”? 


He pauſed, and there was a moment of 
profound filence, till he added“ for death 
only can obliviate the degradation ſhe has occaſi- 
oned ; her death alone can reſtore the original 
ſplendor of the line ſhe would have ſullied.“ 


He pauſed again, but the Marcheſa till re- 
maining ſilent, he added, © I have often mar- 
velled that our lawgivers ſhould have failed to 
perceive the juſtneſs, nay the neceſſity, of ſ oh 
puniſhmeat !”? 


„It is aſtoniſhing,” ſaid the Marcheſa, 
thoughtfully, “ that a regard for their own 
honour did not ſuggeſt it. 


5“ Juſtice does not the leſs exiſt, becauſe her 
laws are neglected,” obſerved Schedoni. A 
ſenſe of what ſhe commands lives in our breaſts ; 

and 
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and when we fail to obey that ſenſe, it is to 
weakneſs, not to virtue, that we yield.” 


« Certainly,” replied the Marcheſa, « that 
truth never yet was doubted.” 


« Pardon me, I am not Io certain as to 
that,” ſaid the Confeſſor; “ when juſtice hap- 
pens to oppoſe prejudice, we are apt to believe 
it virtuous to diſobey her. For inſtance, though 
the law of juſtice demands the death of this 
girl, yet becauſe the law of the land forbears 
to enforce it, you, my daughter, even you! 
tough poſſeſſed of a man's ſpirit, and his clear 
perceptions, would think that virtue bade her 
ve, when it was only fear! 41”. 


“% Hah!” exclaimed the Marcheſa, in a low 
voice, What is that you mean? You ſhall 


had J have a man's courage alſo.” 


« 1 ſpeak without diſguiſe,” replied Sche- 


doni, © my meaning requires none.“ 


The Marcheſa muſed, and remained ſilent, 


% I have done my duty,” reſumed Sche- 


cont, at length. © I have pointed out the only 
way that remains for you to eſcape diſhonour. 
If my zcal | is difpleaſing——but I have done.” 


« No, good father, no,” faid the Marcheſa ; 
pcu miſtake the cauſe of my emotion. New 
bas, new proſpeQs, open !—they confuſe, 
ey diſtract me! My mind has not yet attain- 
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ed ſufficient ſtrength to encounter them; ſome 
woman's weaknefs {till lingers at my heart.” 


« Pardon my inconſiderate zeal,” ſaid Sche- 
doni, with affeQed humility, ** I have been to 
blame. If your's is a weakneſs, it is, at leaſt, 
an amiable one, and, perhaps, deſerves to be 
encouraged, rather than conquered,” 


3 * 
« How, father! If it deſerves encourage- 
ment, it is not a weakneſs, but a virtue.“ 


c Be it ſo,” ſaid Schedoni, coolly, © the 
intereſt 1 have felt on this ſubject, has, per- 
haps, miſled my judgment, and has made me 
unjuſt. Think no more of it, or, if you do, 
let it be only to pardon the zeal Þ have teſ- 
tified,” | 


At does not deſerve pardon, but thanks,” 
replied the Marcheſa, © not thanks only, but 
reward. Good father, I hope it will ſom: 
time be in my power to prove the ſincerity i 
my words.” 


The Confeſſor bowed his head. 


& ] truſt that the ſervices you have render 
ed me, ſhall be gratefully repaid—rewardred, 
1 dare not hope, for what benefit could poſſi- 
bly reward a ſervice ſo vaſt, as it may, per- 
haps, be in your power to confer upen my fa— 
mily ! What recompence could be balanced 
againſt the benefit of having reſcued the ho- 
nour of an ancient liouſe !” 
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* Your goodneſs is beyond my thanks, or 
my deſert,” ſaid Schedoni, and he was again 
ſilent. 


The Marcheſa wiſhed him to lead her back 
to the point, from which ſhe herſelf had devi- 
ited, and he ſeemed determined, that ſhe 
ſhould lead him thither. She muſed, and he- 


ſitated. Her mind was not yet familiar with 


atrocious guilt ; and the crime which Schedoni 
nad ſuggeſted, ſomewhat alarmed her. She 
feared to think, and ſtill more to name it; yet, 
ſo acutely ſuſceptible was her pride, fo ſtern 
her indignation, and ſo profound her delire of 
vengeance, that her mind was toſſed as on a 
tempeſtuous ocean, and theſe terrible feelings 
threatened to overwhelm all the refidue of hu- 
manity in her heart. Schedoni obſerved all 
us progreſſive movements, and, like a gaunt 
tyger, lurked in ſilence, ready to ſpring for- 
vard at the moment of opppaitunity, 


" Is it your advice, then, father,” reſume 


eq the Marcheſa, after a long pauſe, —** is it 
| your opinion—that Fllena” ——She heſitated, 


deſirous that Schedoni ſhoul4 anticipate her 


meaning; but he choſe to ſpare his own deli- 


eacy rather than that of the Marcheſa. 


„Fou think, then, that this infidicus girl 
deſerves” ——— She pauſed again, but the 
| Confeſſer, ſtill filent, ſeemed to wait with 
c— for what the Marcheſa ſhould de- 
liver. A | 


O 2 « repeat, 
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J repeat, father, that it is your opinion 


this girl deſerves ſevere puniſhment.” —. 


Undoubtedly replied Schedoni, “ Is it not 
alſo your own!“ 


„That not any puniſhment can be too ſe— 
vere ?” continued the Marcheſa. That juſ- 


tice, equally with neceſſity, demands — her 


life? Is not this your opinion too?“ 


« O! pardon me,” ſaid Schedoni, “ I may 
have erred ; that only was my opinion; and 
when I formed it, I was probably too much 
under the influence of zeal to be juſt, When 


the heart is warm, how 1s it poſſible that the 


judgment can be cool?” 


lt is not then, your opinion, holy father,” 
ſaid the Marcheſa with diſplcaſure. 


I do not abſolutely ſay that,” replied the 
Confeſſor.— But I leave it to your better juds: 
ment to. decide upon its juſtneſs.“ 


As he ſaid this, he roſe to depart. The 
Marcheſa was agitated and perplexed, and re— 
queſted he would ſtay ; but he excuſed himſel! 
by alledging that it was the hour be muſt a. 
tend a particular maſs. 


ce Well then, holy father, I will occupy 
no more of your valuable moments at pre- 
ſent; but you know I highly eſtimate you! 


advice, and will not reuſe, when I ſhell at 


{ome future t'me requeſt jt. 
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© J cannot refuſe to accept an honour,” re- 
plied the Confeſſor, with an air of meekneſs, 
«ut the ſubject you allude to is delicate“ 


& And therefore I muſt value, and require 
your opinion upon it,” rejoined the Mar- 
cheſa. 


« 1 would wiſh you to value your ak 
replied Schedoni; „ you cannot have a bet 
ter director.“ 


“ You flatter, father.“ 


On the evening of to-morrow,” ſaid the 
Marcheſa, gravely, “ I ſhall be at veſpers in 
he church of San Nicolo; if you ſhould hap- 
pen to be there, you wilt probably ſee me, 
when the ſervice is over, and the congregation 

; depaited, in the north cloiſter. We can 
ons converie on the ſubj<Q neareſt my heart, 
and without-obſervation, Farewell!“ 


Peace be with you, daughter ! and wiſdom 
counſel your thoughts!“ repled Schedoni,“ J 
will not fail to viſit San Nicolo.“ 


He folded his hands upon his breaſt, bowed 
his head, and left the apartment with the filent 


iootſtep, that indicates wearineſs and conſci- 
ous duplicity. . 

The Marcheſa remained in her cloſet, ſhaken 
by ever varying paſſions, and ever- "IR 
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opinions; meditating miſery for others, and in- 
flicting it on'y upon herſelf. 


GA F. ALY: 


Along the roofs ſounds the low peal of Death, 
and Conſcience trembles to the boding note; 
She views his dim form floating o'er the aiſſcs, 
She hears myſterious murmurs in the air, 

And voices, ſtrange and potent hint the crime 
That dwell in thought within her ſecret ſoul, 


| Uf Marcheſa repaired, according to her 
appointment, to the church of San Nicolo, and, 
ordering her ſervants to remain with the car- 
riage at a ſide-door, entered the choir attended 
only by her woman. 


When veſpers had concluded, ſhe lingered 
till nearly every perſon had quitted the choir, 
and then walked through the ſolitary aiſle, 
to the north cloiſter. Her heart was as heavy 
as her ſtep; for. when is it that peace and 
evil paſſions dwell together? As ſhe ſlowly 
paced the cloiſters, ſhe perceived a monk paſſ- 
ing between the pillars, who, as he approached, 
lifted his cowl, and ſhe knew him to be Sehe- 
dont. | 


He inftantly obſerved the agitation of her 
ſpirits, and that her purpoſe was not yet de- 
termined according to his hope. But, though 
his mind became clouded, his countenance le- 
mained unaltered; it was grave and thought- 
ful. The fternacſs of his vulture-eye was, 

however, 


He 
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however, ſomewhat ſoftcned, and its lids were 
contracted by ſubtlety. 


The Marcheſa bade her woman walk apart, 
while ſhe conferred with her Confeſſor. 


“ This unhappy boy,” ſaid ſhe, when the 
attendant was at ſome diſtance, + How muon 
ſuffering does his folly init upos his family 
My good father, I have need of all your 14 

and conſolation My mind is pc rpetually haunt- 
cd:by a ſenſe of my misfortune; it has no 
ſpite; awake, or in my dream, this ungrate- 
zul ſon alike purſues me! The only relief my 
heart receives is when converſing with you— 
my only counſellor, my only diſintereſted friend.“ 


The Confeſſor bowed. © The Marcheſe is, 
no doubt, equally aMiQed with yourſelf,” ſaid 
he; “ but he is, notwithilanding, much more 
competent to adviſe you on this delicate ſub- 


jet than I am. 


&© The Marcheſe has prejudices, ber as 
vou well know; he is a ſenſible man, but he 
is ſometimes miſtaken, and he is incorrigible 
in error. He has the faults of a mind that 
is merely well diſpoſed; he is deſtitute of the 
diſcernment and the energy which would 
make it great. If it is neceſſary to adopt a 
conduct, that d-parts in the ſmalleſt degree 
from thoſe common rules of morality which 
he has cheriſhzd, without examining them, 
from his infaney, he is ſhocked, and ſhrinks 
from aQion, He cannot diſcriminate the 
circumſtances, that render the ſame action 
Oz virtuous - 
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virtuous or vicious. How then, father, are- 


we to ſuppoſe he would approve of the bold 
inflictions we meditate ?”? 


% Moſt true !” ſaid the artful Schedoni, with 


an air of admiration. 


&« We therefore, muſt not conſult him,” con- 
tinned the Marcheſa,“ leſt he ſhould now, as 
formerly, advance and maintain objections, to 
which we cannot yield. What paſſes in con- 
verſation with you, father, is ſacred, it gocs 
no farther.” 


“ Sacred as a confeſſion !? ſaid Schedoni, 
croſſing himſelf. | 


I know not,” — reſumed the Marcheſa, 
and heſitated; „ I know not”—ſhe repeated 
in a yet lower voice, © how this girl may be 
diſpoſed of; and this it is which diſtracts my 


mind,” 


© J marvel much at that,” ſaid Schedoni. 
© With opinions ſo ſingularly juſt, with a mind 
ſo accurate, yet ſo. bold as you have diſplayed, 
is it poſſible that you can heſitate at what 1s to 
be done! You, my daughter, will not prove 
yourſelf one of thoſe ineffectual declaimers, 
who can think vigorouſly, but cannot ac ſo! 
One way, only, remains for you to purſue, 
in the preſent inſtance ; it is the ſame which 
your ſuperior ſagacity pointed out, and taught 
me to approve. Is it neceſſary for me to per- 
ſuade her, by whom I am convinced? There 1s 
only one way.” 
(217 * And 
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« And on that I have been long medita- 
ting,” replied the Marcheſa,“ and, ſhall I own 
my weakneſs ? I cannot yet decide.” 


« My daughter ! can it be poſſible that you 
ſhould want courage to ſoar above vulgar pre 
judice, in action, though not in opinion?“ ſaid 
Schedoni, who, perceiving that his aſſiſtance 
was neceſſary to fix her fluctuating mind, gra- 
dually began to ſteal forth from the prudent 


reſerve, in which he had taken ſhelter. 


If this perſon was condemned by the law,” 
he continued, © you would pronounce her ſen- 
tence to be juſt; yet you dare not, I am hum- 
bled while I repeat it, you dare not diſpenſe 
juitice yourſelf !”? 


The Marcheſa, after ſome heſitation, ſaid, 
% 1 have not the ſhield of the law to protect 
me, father: and the boldeſt virtue may pauſe, 
when it reaches the utmoſt verge of ſatety.” 


& Never!“ replied the Confeſſor, warmly ; 
* virtue never trembles; it is her glory, and 
ſublimeſt attribute to be ſuperior to danger; 
to deſpiſe it. The belt principle is not virtue 
til] it reaches this elevation,” 


A philoſopher might, perhaps, have been 
ſurprize d to bear two perſons ſcriouſly defining 
tne jimits of virtue, at the very moment in 
which they meditated the moſt atrocious crime 


a man of the world would have conſidered it 


to be mere hvpocriſy; a ſuppoſition which 
mig at have diſcloſed his general Lnowledge of 
0 5 mancrs, 


manners, but would certainly have betrayed his 
1gnorance of the human heart. 


The Marcheſa was for ſome time filent and 
thoughtful, and then repeated deliberately, 
« have not the ſhield of the law to protect 
me. 


« Put you have the ſhield of the church,” 
replied Schedoni; * you ſhould not only have: 
protection, but abſolution: ” 


, Abſolution !—Does virtue — juſtice, re- 
quire abſolution, father?“ 


ce When Þ mention abſolution for the ac- 


tion which you perceive to be ſo juſt and 
neceſſary,“ replied Schedoni, © I accommo- 
dated my ſpeech to vulgar prejudice, and to 
vulgar weakneſs. And, forgive me, that fince 
you, my daughter, deſcended from. the lofii- 
neſs of yur ſpirit to regret the ſhield of the 
law, I endeavonred to conſole you, by off-ring a 
ſhicld to conſcience. But enough of this ; let us 
return to argument. This girl is put out of the 
way of committing more miſchief, of injuring 
the peace and dignity of a diſtinguiſhed fa- 
mily ; ſhe is ſent to an eternal ſicep, before 
her time, —Where is the crime, where is the 
evil of this? On the contrary, you perceive, 
and you have convinced me, that it is only 
ſtrict juſtice, only ſelf-defence.” 


The Marchcſa was attentive, and the Con- 
feſſor added, She is not immortal; and the 
few years more, that might have been allotted 


her 
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her, ſhe deſerves to forfeit, ſince ſhe would 


have employed them in cankering the honour 
of an illuſtrious houſe.” 


Speak low, father,” faid the Marcheſa, 
though he ſpoke almoſt in a whiſper; “ the 
cloiſter appears ſolitary, yet ſome perſon may 
Jurk behind thoſe pillars. Advife me how this 


buſineſs may be managed I am ignorant of 
the particular means.“ 


« There is ſome hazard in the accompliſh- . 
ment of it, I grant,” replied Schedoni,“ I 
know not whom you may confide in. — The 
men who make a. trade of blood” 


9 Huſh [2 ſaid the Marcheſa, looking round 
through the twilight“ a ſtep 1? 


It is the Friar's, yonder, who croſſes to 
the. choir,” replied Schedoni. 


They were watchful for a few moments, 
and then he reſumed the ſubject. Merce- - 
naries ought not to be truſted,” — 


© Yet who but mercenaries” —interrupted 
the Marcheſa, and inſtantly checked herſelf, 


But the queſtion thus implied, did not efcape 
the Confeſſor. 


«© Pardon my: aſtoniſhment,” ſaid he, © at 
the inconſiſtency, or, what ſhall I venture to 
call it? of your opinions! After the acate- 
neſs you have diſplayed on ſome points, is it 
poſſible you can doubt, that principle may both 
prompt 
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prompt and perform the deed? Why ſhould 
we heſitate to do what we judge to be right?“ 


« Ah! void father,” ſaid the Marcheſa, 
with emotion, “ but where ſhall we find ano- 
ther like yourſeIf—another, who not only can 
perceive with juſtneſs, but will act with energy?” 


Schedoni was ſilent. 


« Such a friend 1 is above all eſtimation; but 
where ſhall we ſeck him ??? 


“ Daughter !“ ſaid the monk, emphatically, 
„% my zeal for your family is above all calcula- 
tion.“ 


« Good ſather,“ replied the Marcheſa, com- 
prehending his full meaning, I know not 
how to thank you.” 


Silence is ſometim: s cloquence,” ſaid Schc- 
dont, fign:ficantly, 


The Marcheſa muſed; for her conſcience 
alſo was eloquent. She tried to overcome its 
voice, but it would be heard; and ſometimes 
ſuch ſtarts of horrible conviction came over 


her mind, that ſhe felt as one who, awaking 


from a dream, opens his eyes only to meaſure 
the depth of the preeipice on which he totters. 
In ſuch moments ſhe was aſtoniſhed, that ſhe 


had pauſed for an inſtant upon a ſubje& ſo ter- 


rible as that of murder. The ſophiſtry of the 
Confeſſor, tc gether with the inconfiſtencies he 
had Weges and Which had not eſcaped the 

notice 
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notice of the Marche ſa, even at the time they 
were uttered, though ſhe had been unconſcious 
of her own, then became more ſtrongly appa- 
rent, and ſhe almoſt determined to ſuffer the 
poor Ellena to live, But returning paſſion, like 
a wave that has recoiled from the ſhore, after- 

wards came with recollected energy, and ſwept 
fiom her feeble mind, the barriers, which rea- 
ſon and conſcience had begun to rear. 


„ This confidence with which you have 
thought proper to honour me,” ſaid Schedoni, 
at length, and pauſed; “ This affair ſo mo- 
mentous“ | 


« Ay, this affair,“ interrupted the Marcheſa, 
in a hurried manner, —“ but when, and where, 
good father! Being once convinced, J am anx- 
ious to have it ſettled.“ 


« That muſt be as occaſion offers, replied 
the Monk, thoughtfully.—* On the ſhore' of 
the Adriatic, in the province of Apulia, not 
far from Manfredonia, is a houſe that might 
ſuit the purpoſe. It is a lone dwclling on the 
beach, and conccaled from travellers, among 
the foreſts which f. pread for many miles Aong 
the coaſt. ah 


And the people! ks dale the Marcheſa. 


Ay, daughter, or why travel ſo far as 
Apulia ? It is inhabited by one poor man, who 
ſuſtains a miſerable exiſtence by fiſhing. I know 
him, and could untold the reaſons of his ſoli- 
tary 


{ [32 3 
tary life; —but no matter, it is ſufficient hal 
Enoto um. 


* And would cruſt him, father 7” 


"Ay, May, with the life of this girl 
though ſcarcely with my own.“ 


« How! If he is ſuch a villain he may not 
be truſted l think further. But now, you ob- 
je ted to a mercenary, yet this man is one!” 


% Paughter, he may be truſted, when it f 


in ſuch a caſe; he is ſafe and ſure. I have. 


reaſon to. know him.” 


Name your reaſons, father.” 


The Confeſſor was filent, and his counte- - 
nance aſſumed a very peculiar character; it was 
more terrible than uſual, and overſpread with 
a dark, cadaverous hue of mingled anger and 
ile The Marcheſa ftarted involuntarily 8 
paſſing by a window, the evening gleam that 


fell there, diſcovered it; and for the firſt time 


dhe wiſhed; that ſhe had not committed herſelf 
To wholly to his power. But the die was now 


caſt; it was too late to be. prudent and ſhe 
again demanded his reaſons. 


60 No matter, ſaid Schedoni, in a ſtifled 


voice —“ ihe ies P 


„ By his hands 7” iked: the Marcheſa, with 


Arong' emotion Think, once more, father.” 
— They: . 
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They were both again ſilent and thoughtful, 
The Marcheſa, at length, ſaid, “ Father, I 
rely upon your integrity and prudence;“ and 
ſhe laid a very flattering .emphaſis upon the 
word integrity. But I conjure you to let 
this buſineſs be finiſhed quickly; ſuſpenſe is to 
me the purgatory of this world, and not to 
truſt the accompliſhment of it to a ſecond per- 
fon.” She pauſed and then added, © I would 
not willingly owe ſo vaſt a debt of obligation 
to any other than yourlel.,” 


« Your requeſt, daughter, that I would not 
confide this buſineſs to a ſecond perſon,” ſaid 
Schedoni, with diſpleaſure, „“ cannot be ac- 
corded to. Can you ſuppeſe, that I, my- 
ſelf? . — 


« Can I doubt that prineiple may both 
prompt and perform the deed,” interrupted 
the Marcheſa with quickneſs, and anticipating 
his meaning, while ſhe retorted upon him his 
former words. Why ſhould we hefitate to 
do what we Judge to be right?“ 


The ſilence of Schedoni Sloas indicated his 
diſpleaſure, which the Marcheſa immediately 
underſtood. 


& Conſider, good father,” ſhe added ſigni- 
ficantly, „how painful it muſt be to me, to owe 
ſo infinite an obligation to a ſtranger, or to 
any other than ſo Naber valued 5 Eiend AS 
yourſclf,” 


* 
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Schedoni, while he dete ded her meaning, 


and perſuaded himſelf that he deſpiſed the flat 
tery, with which ſhe ſo thinly veiled it, uncon— 


ſciouſly ſuffered his ſelf. love to be ſoothed by 
the compliment. He bowed his head, in ſignal 


of conſent to her with. 


« Avoid violence, if that be poſſible,” ſhe 
added, 3 comprehending him, * but 
let her die „quickly! The * is due to 
the crime.” 


The Marcheſa happened, as ſhe ſaid this, 


to caſt her eyes upon the inſcription over a_ 


Confeſſional, where appeared, in black letters, 
theſe awful words, * God hears thee !” It ap- 
peared an awful warning. Her countenance 
changed; it had ſtruck upon her heart. Sche- 
doni was too much engaged by his own thoughts 
to obſerve, or underſtand her filence. She 
ſoon recovered herſelf; and conſidering that 


this was a common inſcription for Confeſſi- 


onals, diſregarded what ſhe had at ficſt conſi- 
dered as a peculiar admonition; yet fome mo- 
ments elapſcd, before ſhe could renzw the ſub- 


ject. 


& You were ſpeaking of a place, father,” 


reſumed the Marcheſa——“ you mentioned 
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7 « Ay,” muttered the Confeſſor, ſtill muſing 
“ in a chamber of that houſe there is“ 


What noiſe is that?“ ſaid the Marcheſa, 
interrupting him, They liſtened, A few low 
| and 
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and querulous notes of the organ ſounded at a 
diſtance, and ſtopped again. 


& What mournful muſic is that?“ ſaid the 


Marcheſa in a faultering voice, “ It was 


touched by a fearful hand! Veſpers were over 
long ago!“ 


© Daughter,” ſaid Schedoni, ſomewhat 
ſternly, “ you ſaid you had a man's e 
Alas! you have a woman's heart.“ 


« Excuſe me, father; I know not why I 
feel this agitation, but I will command it. 
That chamber?“ 


* In that chamber,” reſumed the Confeſſor, 
is a ſecret door, conſtrutcd long ago.” —— 


And for what purpoſe conſtruted ?? ſaid 
the fearful Marcheſa. 


*« Pardon me, dr tis ſufficient that 
it is there; we will make a good uſe of it. 
Through that door—in the night— when ſhe 
flzeps—— 


© I comprehend you,” ſaid the Marcheſa, 


* I comprehend yon. But why, you have 
your reaſons, no doubt, but why the neceſſity | 


of a ſecret door in a houſe which you ſay is ſo 
lonely—inhabited by only one perſon ?” 


«A paſſage leads to the ſea,” continued 


Schedoni, without replying to the queſtion. 


« There, on the ſhore, when darkneſs covers 
it; 
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it; there, plunged amidſt the waves, no ſtain 


ſhall hint of” 


ark!“ interrupted the Marche ſa, ſtart- 
ing, „that note again!“ 


The organ ſounded faintly from the choir, 
and pauſed, as before. In the next moment; 
a ſlow chaunting of voices was heard, mingling 
with the riſing peal, in a ſtrain particularly me- 
lancholy and ſolemn. 


“% Whois dead?” ſaid the Marchefa, chang- 
ing countenance z “it is a requiem!“ 


« Peace be with the departed!” exclaimed 
Schedoni, and croſſed himſelf; „Peace reſt 
with his ſoul!“ 


« Hark! to that chavnt!” ſaid the Marche- 
fa, in a trembling voice; © it is a firſt requiem z. 


the ſoul has but juſt quiited the body!“ 
They liſtened in ſilence. The Marches was 


much affected; her complexion varied at every 
inſtant; her b reathings were ſhort and inter- 


rupted, and ſhe even ſhed a few tears, but 


they were thoſe of deſpair, rather than of ſor- 
ro . That body is now cold,” ſaid ſhe to 


herfelf, © which but an hour ago was warm 
and animated! Thoſe fine ſenſes are cloſed in 


death! And to this condition would I reduce a 
being like myſelf! Oh, wretched, wretched 
mother] to what: has the folly ot, a ſon. reduces 

hee!“ 
dhe 
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She turned from the Confeſſor, and walked 
alone in the cloiſter. Her agitation enereaſed; 
ſhe wept without reſtraint, for her veil and the 
evening gloom concealed her, and her fighs 
were loſt amidſt the muſic of the choir. 


Schedoni was ſcarcely leſs diſturbed, but his 
were emotions of apprehenſion and contempt. 
« Behold, what is woman!” ſaid he——* The 
ſlave of her paſſions, the dupe of her ſenſes ! 
When pride and revenge ſpeak in her breaft, 
ſhe defies obſtacles, and laughs at crimes! Aſ- 
fail but her ſenſes, let muſic, for inſtance, touch 
the feeble chord-of her heart, and echo to her 
fancy, and lo! all her perceptions change :—ſhe 
ſhrinks from an act ſhe had but an inſtant be- 
fore believed meritorious, yields to ſome new 
emotion, and finks—the vidim of a ſound! 

O, weak and contemptible being!“ 


The Marcheſa, at leaft, ſeemed to juſtify his 
obſervations, The deſperate paſſions, which 
had refiſted every remonſtrance of reaſon and 
humanity, were vanquiſhed only by other paſ- 
ſions; and, her ſenſes touched by the mcurn- 
fol melody of muſic, and her ſuperſtitious fears 
awakened by the occurrence of a requiem for 
the dead, at the very moment when ſhe was 
planning murder, ſhe yielded, for a while, to 
the united influence of - pity and terror. Her 
agitation did not ſubſide ; but ſhe returned to 
the Confeſior. 


© We will converſe on this buſineſs at ſome 
future time,” ſaid ſhe; © at preſcnt, my ſpirits 
| LO are 
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are diſordered, Good night, father! Remem- 
ber me in your oriſons.“ | 


„ Peace be with you, lady!“ ſaid the Con- 
feſſor, bow ing gravely, You ſhall not be for- 
gotten. Be reſolute, and yourſelf,” 


The Marcheſa beckoned her woman to ap. 
proach, when, drawing her veil cloſer, and 
leaning upon the attendant? s arm, ſhe left the 
cloiſter. Schedoni remained for a moment on 
the ſpot, looking aſter her, till her figure was 
loſt in the gloom of the long perſpective ; he 
then, with thoughtful ſteps, quitted the cloiſter 
by another door. He was diſappointed, but 
he did not deſpair. 


SE N. 


The lonely mountains o'er 
And the reſounding ſhore, | 
A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament ! 
From 'hauated ſpring, and dale, 
Fdg'd with pop ar pale, 
The parting genius 56 with Gohing ſent 1 
With flower-inwoven treſſes torn 
The nymphs in twilight ſhade ol tangled 
thicket mourn,” Mere 


' Y HILE the Marchefſa and the Monk were 
thus meditating conſpiracies againſt Elena, the 
was ſtill in the Urſaline convent on the Jake of 
Celano. In this obſcure ſanctuary, indiſpeli- 
tion, the conſequence of the long and ſevere 
anxicty ſhe had. ſuffered, compelled her to 
remain. A ſcver was on her ſpirits, and an 


univerſal. 
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: ymverſal laſſitude prevailed over her frame; 
which became the more effectual, from her 
very ſolicitude to conquer it. Every approach- 
ing day-ſhe hoped ſhe ſhould be able to pur- 
ſue her journey homeward, yet every day found 
her as incapable of travelling as the laſt, and 
the ſecond week was already gone, before the 
fine air of Celano, and the tranquility of her 
aſylum, began to revive her. Vivaldi who 
was her daily viſitor at the grate of the con- 
vent, and who, watching over her with intenſe 
ſolicitude, had hitherto forborne to renew a 
ſubje cc, which, by agitating her ſpirits, might 
affect her health, now, that her health ſtrength- 
ened, ventured gradually to mention his fears 
jeſt the place of her retreat ſhould be diſco- 
vered, and left he yet might irrecoverably lofe 
her, onlefs ſhe would approve of their ſpeedy 
marriage. At every viſit he now urged the 
ſubje&, repreſented the dangers that ſurround- 
ed them, and repeated his arguments and en- 
treaties ; for now, when he belived that time 
was preſſing forward fatal evils, he could no 
longer attend to the delicate ſeruples, that bade 
him be ſparing in entreaty. Ellena, had ſhe 
obeyed the diftates of her heart, would have 
rewarded his attachment and his ſervices by a 
frank approbation of his propoſal ; but the ob- 
jections which reaſen exhibited againſt ſuch 
2 concefhion, ſhe could neither overcome or 


gt le card. 


Vivaldi, after he had again repreſented their 
preſent dangers, ard claimed the promiſe of 


her hand, received in the preſence of her de- 


ceaſcd relative, Signora Bianchi, gently ven- 


tured 
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tured.to remind her, that an event-as ſudden 
as. lamentable, had firſt deferred their nuptials, 
and. that if Bianchi had lived, Ellena would 
have. beſtowed, long ſince, the vows he now 
ſolicited. Again he intreated her, by every 
ſacred and tender recollection, to conclude 
the fearful uncertainty of their fate, and to 
beſtow upon him the right to protect her, 
before they ventured forth from this tempora- 
| 5 aſylum, 


Ellena immediately admitted the ſacrednefs 
of the promiſe, which ſhe had formerly gi— 
ven, and aſſured Vivaldi that ſhe conſidered 
herſelf as indiſſolubly bound to wed him as if 
it had been given at the altar; but ſhe ob- 
jected to a confirmation of it, till his family 
ſhould ſcem willing to receive her for their 
daughter; when, forgetting the injuries ſhe 
had received from them, ſhe would no longer 
refuſe their alliance. She added, that Vivaldi 
ought to be more jealous of the dignity of the 
woman, whom he honoured with his eſteem, 
than to permit her making a greater con- 
ceſſion. 


Vivaldi felt the full force of this appeal; he 
recollected, with anguiſh, circumſtances ot 
which ſhe was tarpily ignorant, but which 
ſcrved to ſtrengthen with him the juſtneſs of 
her reproof. And, as the aſperſions which 
the Marcheſe had thrown upon her name, 
crowded to his memory, pride and indigna- 
tion ſwelled his heart, and ſo far overcame 


apprehenſion of hazard, that he formed a 


momentary reſolution to abandon every other 
conſideration; 


conſideration, to that of aſſerting the reſpe& 
which was due to Fllena, and to forbear. 
claiming her for his wife, till his family ſhould 
make acknowledgment of their error, and 
willingly admit her in the rank of their child. 
But this reſolution was as tranſient as plauſi- 
ble; other conſiderations, and former fears 
preſſed upon him. He perccived the ſtrong 
improbability, that they would ever make a 
voluntary facrifice of their pride to his love; 
or yield miſtakes, nurtured by prejudice and by 
willing indulgence, to truth and a ſenſe of 
juſtice. In the mean time, the plans, which 
would be formed for ſeparating him from El- 
lena, might ſucceed, and he ſhould loſe her 
for ever. Above all, it appeared, that the 
beſt, the only method, which remained for 
confuting the daring aſperſions that had af- 
fe ted her name, was, by proving the high 
reſpe & he himfelf felt for her, and preſenting 
her to the world in the ſacred character of his 
wife, Theſe conſiderations quickly determin- 
ed him to perſevere in his ſuit; but it was im 
poſſible to urge them to Ellena, ſince the cir- 
cumſtances they muſt unfold, would not only 
ſhock her delicacy and afflia her heart, but 
would furniſh the proper pride ſhe cheriſhed 
with new arguments againſt approaching a fa- 


mily, who bad thus groſsly inſulted her. 


While theſe cenſiderations occupied him, 
the emoticn they occaſicned did not «eſcape 
Fllena's obſervation ; it encreaſed, as he re- 
fle Sed on the impcſhibility of urging them to 


her, and on the hopeleſsncts of prevailing with 
her, 


unleſs ng could prodrce new arguments 
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in his favour. His unaffected diſtreſs awaken- 
ed all her tenderneſs and gratitude; ſhe aſked 
herſelf whether ſhe ought any longer to aſſert 
her own rights, when by doing fo, ſhe ſacri- 
ficed the peace of him, who had incurred ſo 
much danger for her ſake, who had reſcued 
her from ſevere oppreſſion, and had ſo long and 
ſo well proved the ſtrength of his afſeQion. 


As ſhe applied hole ene ſhe appeared 
to herſelf an unjuſt and ſelfiſh being, unwil- 


ling to make any ſacrifice for the tranquility, 


of him, who had given her liberty, even at 
the riſk of his life. Her very viitues, now 
that they were carried to exceſs, (EEE to her 
to border on vices ; her ſenſe of dignity ap- 
peared to be narrew pride; her delicacy weak- 
neſs ; her moderate d affe ction cold ingratitude ; 
and her circumſpection, little Jeſs than pru- 
dence degenerated into meanneſs, 


Vivaldi, as apt in admitting hope as fear, 
immediately perceived her reſolution beginning 
to yield, and he urged again every argument 
which was likely to prevail over it. But the 
ſubje&t was too important for Ellena, to be 
immediately decided upon; he departed with 
a faint aſſurance of encouragement ; and ſlie 
forbade him to return till the following dar, 
when ſhe would acquaint him with her final 
determination. 


This interval was, perhaps, the moſt painful 


he had ever experienced. Alone, and on the 


banks of the lake, he paſſed many hours in 
aſternate hope and fear; in endeavouring to 
anticipate 
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9 the deeiſion, on which ſeemed ſuſ- 


pended all his future peace, and abruptly re- 


| coiling from it, as often as imagination repre- 


. ſented it to be adverſe, 


Of the walls, that encloſed her, he ſcarce] 


ever loſt ſight; the view of them ſeemed to 


| cheriſh his hopes, and, while he gazed upon 
their rugged furface, Ellena alone was pic- 
| tired on his fancy; till his anxiety to learn 
her diſpoſition towards him aroſe to agony, 
and he would abruptly leave the ſpot. But 
an inviſible ſpell ſtill ſeemed to attract him 
back again, and evening found him pacing flowly 
| beneath the ſhade of thoſe melancholy boun- 
| daries that concealed his Ellena. 


Her day was not more tranquil. Whenever 
| prudence and decorous pride forbade her to be- 
come a member of the Vivaldi family, as con- 
ſtantly did gratitude, affection, irreſiſtible ten- 


derneſs plead the cauſe of Vivaldi. The me- 


| mory of paſt times returned; and the very ac- 
cents of the deceaſed ſeemed to murmur from 
the grave, and command her to fulfil the en- 
gagement, which had ſoothed the dying mo- 


ments of Bianchi. 


On the following morning, Vivaldi was at 
the gates of the convent, long before the ap- 
| pointed hour, and he lingered in dreadful im- 


F patience, till the clock ſtruck the fignal for his 


entrance. 


| Ellena was already i in the parlour ; ſhe was 
alone, and roſe in diſorder on his approach. 
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His ſteps faultered, his voice was loſt, and hi; 
eyes only, which he fixed with a wild earneſt- 
neſs on her's had power to enquire her reſo- 
lution. She obſerved the paleneſs of his coun- 
tenance, and his emotion, with a mixture of 
concern and approbation. At that moment, he 
perceived her ſmile, and hold out her hand 
to him; and fear, care, and doubt vaniſhed 
at once from his mind. He was incapable of 
thanking her, but ſighed deeply as he preſſed 
her hand, and, overcome with joy, ſupported 
himſelf againſt the grate that ſeparated them, 


«© You are, then, indeed my own!“ faid 
Vivaldi, at length recovering his voice ““ We 
ſhall be no more parted—you are mine for 
ever! But your countenance changes! O 
heaven! ſurely I have not miſtaken! Speak 
I conjure you, Fllena relieve. me from theſe? 
terrible doubts !? 


e I am yours, Vivaldi,“ replied Ellena faint - 
ly, © oppreſſion can part us no more.“ 


She wept, and drew her 1 9 over her eyes. 


ce What mean thoſe tears?“ ſaid Vivaldi, 
with alarm. Ah! Fllena,” he added in a 
ſoftened voice, . tears mingle with ſucl 
moments as theſe ! Should your tears fall 


upon my heart now! They tell me, that your 


conſent is given with eee grief; : 


that your love is fechlo, your heart—yes Tl 


dena! 1 that vour w 3 heart | 15 no longer mine!“ 


They 
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„They ought rather to tell you,” replied 
Ellena, © that it is all your own; that m 
affe ction never was more powerful than now, 
when it can overcome every conſideration with 
reſpe& to your family, and urge me to a ſtep 
which muſt degrade me in their eyes, —and, I 
fear, in my own.” 


« O retraQ that cruel aſſertion !”? interrupt- 
ed Vivaldi, “ Degrade you in your own! 


| degrade you in their eyes!” He was much 


agitated z his countenance was fluſhed, and an 
air of more than uſual dignity dilated his figure. 


& The time ſhall come, my Ellena,“ he 
added with energy, when they ſhall under- 
ſtand your worth, and acknowledge your excel- 
lence. O! that I were an Emperor, that J 


might ſhew to all the world how much I love 


and honour you!“ 


Ellena gave him her hand, and, withdraw- 
ing her veil, ſmiled on him through her tears, 
with gratitude and reviving courage, 


Before Vivaldi retired to the convent, he 
3 


obtained her conſent to conſult with an aged 


Benedictine, whom he had engaged in his in- 
tereſt, as to the hour in which the marriage 
might be ſolemnized with leaſt obſervation. 


The prieſt informed him, that at the conclu- 


ſion of the veſper-ſervice, he ſhould be diſen- 
gaged for ſeveral hours; and that, as the firſt 
hour after ſun-ſet was more ſolitary than an 

other, the brotherhood being then aſſembled 
m the refectory, he would meet Vivaldi and 


4 Ellena 
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Ellena at that time, in a chapel on the edge 
of the lake, a ſhort diſtance from the Benedict- 

ine convent, to which it. beignged, and cele- 
brate their nuptials. | 


With this propoſal, Vivaldi immediately re- 
: turned to Ellena; when it was agreed that 
the party ſhould aſſemble by the hour menti- 
. oned by the prieſt. Ellena, who had thought 
it proper to mention her intention to the Ab- 
beſs of the Urſalines, was, by her permiſſion, 
to be attended by a lay-ſiſter; and Vivaldi was 
to meet her without the walls, and conduct 
her to the altar. When the c ceremony was 
over, the fugitives were to embark in a veſſel, 
hired for the purpoſe, and, croſſing the lake, 
proceed towards Naples. Vivaldi again with- 
drew to engage a boat, and Ellena to pre- 
pare for the continuance of her journey. 


As the appointed hour drew near, her ſpi- 
rits ſunk, and ſhe watched with melancholy 
toreboding, the ſun retiring amidſt ſtormy clouds, 

and his rays fading from the higheſt points of 
the mountains, till the. gloom of twilight pre- 
vailed over the ſcene. She then left her apart- 
ment, took a grateful leave of the hoſpitable 
Abbeſs, and, attended by the lay- ſiſter, guitted 
the convent. 


Immediately without the gate ſhe was met 
by Vivaldi, whoſe look, as he put her arm 
within his, gently reproached her for the de- 

je ction of her air. 
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They walked in ſilence towards the chapel 
of San Sebaſtian. The ſcene appeared to ſym- 


pathize with the ſpirits of Ellena. It wes 


a gloomy evening, and the lake, which broke 
in dark waves upon the ſhore, mingled its hol- 
low ſounds with thoſe of the wind, that bowed 


the lofty pines, and ſwept in guſts among the 


rocks. She obſerved with alarm the heavy 
thunder clouds, that rolled along the ſides of 
the mountains, and the birds circling ſwiftly 
over the waters, ana ſcudding away to their 
nefts among the cliffs; and ſhe noticed to Vi- 


valdi, that, as a ſtorm ſeemed approaching, 


ſhe wiſhed to avoid croſſing the lake. He im- 


mediately ordered Paulo to diſmiſs the boat, . 
and to be in waiting with a carriage, that, if 
the weather ſhould become clear, they might 


not be detained: longer than was otherwiſe ne- 


eſſary. 


As they approached the chapel, Ellena fixc d 


her eyes on the mournful cypreſſes which waved 


over it, and ſighed. . * Thoſe,” the ſaid, 
* are funereal mementos—not ſuch as ſhould 


grace the altar of marriage! Vivaldi, I could. 


be ſuperſtitious.— Think you not they are por- 
tentous of future misfortune ? But forgive me; 
my ſpirits are weak,” 


Vivaldi endeavoured to ſoothe her mind, 


and tenderly reproached her for the ſadneſs - 


ſhe indulged. Thus they entered the chapel. 
Silence, and a kind of gloomy ſepulchral 
light prevailed within. The venerable Bene- 
dictine, with a brother, who was to ſerve as 
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guardian to the bride, were already there, but 
they were kneeling, and engaged in prayer. 


Vivaldi led the trembling Ellena to the altar, 


where they waited till the BenediCtines ſhould 


have finiſhed, and theſe were moments of great 
emotion. She often looked round the duſk 
chapel, in fearful expectation of difcoverin 


ſome Jurking obſerver; and though ſhe knew 


it to be very improbable, that any perſon in 


this neighbourhood could be intereſted in inter- 


rupting the ceremony, her mind involuntarily 
admitted the poſſibility of it. Once, indeed, 
as her eyes glanced over a caſement, Ellena 
fancied ſhe diſtinguiſhed a human face laid 
cloſe to the glaſs, as if to watch what was 
paſſing within; but when ſhe looked again, the 
apparition was gone. Notwithſtanding this, 


| ſhe liſtened with anxiety to the uncertain ſounds 


without, and ſometimes ſtarted as the ſarges of 
the lake daſhed over the rock below, almoſt 
believing fhe heard the ſteps and whiſpering 


voices of men in the avenues of the chapel. 


She tried, however, to ſubdue apprehenſion, 
by conſidering, that if this were true, an harm- 
leſs curioſity might have attracted ſome inha- 
bitants of the convent hither, and her ſpirits 
became more compoſed, till ſhe obſerved a 
door open a little way, and a dark countenance 
looking from behind it. In the next inſtant it 
retreated, and the door was cloſed. 


Vivaldi, who perceived Ellena's complexion 
change, as ſhe laid her hand on his arm, fol— 
lowed her eyes to the door, but no perſon ap- 


pearing, he enquired the cauſe of her alarm. 
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&© We are obſerved,” ſaid Ellena, “ fome 
perſon * at that door!“ 


& And if we are obſerved, my love,” re- 
plied Vivaldi,” who 1s there in this neighbour- 


hood whoſe obſervation we can have reaſon to 


fear? Good father, diſpatch,” he added, turn- 


ing to the prieſt, “ you forget that we are 


waiting. 


The officiating prieſt made a ſignal that he 


had nearly concluded his oriſon; Tok the other 


brother roſe immediately, and ſooke with Vi- 


valdi, who deſired that the doors of the chapel 


might be faſtened to prevent intruſion. 


% We dare not bar the gates of this holy 
temple,” replied the Benedictine, © it is a ſanc- 
vary, and never may be cloſed.” 


ec Fut you will allow me to repreſs idle eu- 


riofity,” ſaid Vivaldi, “ and to enquire who 
watches beyond that door? The tranquility of 
this lady demands thus much.” 


The brother aſſented, and Vivaldi ſtepped 


to the door ; but perceiving no perſon in the 


obſcure paſſage beyond it, he returned with 
lighter ſteps to the altar, from which the offici- 
ating prieſt now roſe. 


« My children,” faid he, % I have made 


you wait, — but an old man's prayers are not 


eſs 1 important than a young man's vows, though 


this is not a moment when you will admit that 
truth.“ 
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I will allow whatever you pleaſe, good 
father,” replied Vivaldi, “ if you will admi- 
niſter thoſe vows, without further delay; 
time preſſes.” 


The venerable prieſt took his ſtation at the 
altar, and opened the book. Vivaldi placed 
himſelf on his right hand, and with looks of 
anxious love, endeavoured to encourage Ellena, 
who, with a dejected countenance, which her 
veil but ill concealed, and eyes fixed on the 
ground, leaned on her attendant ſiſter. The 
figure and homely features of this ſiſter ; the 
tall ſtature and harſh viſage of the brother, 
clothed in the grey habit of his order; the ſil- 


vered head and placid phyſiognomy of the of- 


ficiatipg prieſt, enlightened by a gleam from 
the lamp above, oppoſed to the youthful grace 
and ſpirit of Vivaldi, and the milder beauty 
and ſweetheſs of Ellena, formed altogether 2 
group worthy of the. pencil. 


The prieſt had begun the ceremony, when a 


noiſe from without again alarmed Ellena, who 
obſerved the door once more cautiouſly opened, 
and a man bend forward his gigantic figure from 
behind it. He carried a torch, and its glare, 
as the door gradually encloſed, diſcovered other 
perſons in the paſſage beyond, Jooking forward 
over his ſhoulder into the chapel. The fierce- 
neſs of their dreſs, inſtantly convinced Ellena 
that they were not inhabitants of the Bene— 
dictine convent, but ſome terrible meſſengers 
of evil. Her half-ftifled ſhriek alarmed Vi- 
valdi, who caught her before ſhe fell to the 
ground; but, as he had not faced the door, 
he 
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he did not underſtand the oecaſion of her ter- 
ror, till the ſudden ruſh of footſteps made him 
turn, when he obſerved ſeveral men armed, 


and very ſingularly habited, advancing towards 


the altar. 


« Who is he that intrudes upon this ſanc- 


tuary?” he demanded ſternly, while he half 


roſe from the ground where Ellena had ſunk, 


& What ſacrilegious footſteps,” cried the 
prieſt, & thus rudely violate this holy place?“ 


_ Ellena was now infenftble;; ; and the men con- 
tinuing to advance, Vivaldi drew: his ſword to 


protect her, 


The prieſt and Vivaldi now ſpoke together, 
but the words of neither could be diſtinguiſn- 
ed, when a voice, tremendous from its loud- 


neſs, like burſting thunder, diſſipated the eloud 
of ere, 


« You Vincentio di Vivaldi, and of Na- 
ples,” it ſaid, © and you Ellena di Roſalba, of 


Villa Altier!, we ſummon you to ſurrender, in 


the name of the moſt holy Inquiſition!” 

«© The Inquifition!” exclaimed Vivaldi, 
ſcarcely believing what he heard. “ Here is 
ſome miſtake !??. 


The official repeated the ſummons, without 
deigning to reply. 
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Vivaldi, yet more aſtoniſhed, added, © Do 
not imagine you can ſo far impoſe upon my 


credulity, as that I can believe myſelf to have 
fallen within the cognizance of the Inquiſition.” 


« You may believe what you pleaſe, Signor,“ 
replied the chief Officer, but you and that 
lady are our priſoners.” 


% gBegone, impoſtor !” ſaid Vivaldi, ſpring- 
ing from the ground, where he had ſupported 
Ellena, or my {word ſhall teach you to. repent 
your audacity!“ 


% Do you inſult an officer of the Inquiſiti- 

on! exclaimed the ruffian. That holy Com- 

munity will inform you what you incur by 
reſiſting | its mandate.” 


The prieſt interrupted Vivaldi's retort, © I: 
you are really officers of that tremendous tri- 
bunal,” he ſaid, * produce ſome proof of your 
office. Remember this place is ſanctified, and 
tremole for the conſcquence of impoſition. 
You do wrong to belicve, that I will deliver 
up to you perſons who have taken refuge here, 
without an unequivocal demand. from that 
dread power.” 


& Produce your form of ſummons,” de- 
manded Vivaldi, with haughty impatience, 


„ It is here,” replied the official, drawing 
forth a black ſcroll, which he delivered to the 
pricſt, © Read, and be ſatisfied!“ 


The BenediAine ſtarted the inſtant he beheld 
the ſcroll, but he received and deliberately ex- 
amined 
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amined it. The kind of parchment, the im- 
preſſion of the ſeal, the particular form of 
words, the private ſignals, underſtoood only by 


the initiated—all announced this to be a true 


inſtrument of arreſtation from the Holy Office. 
The ſcroll dropped from his hand, and he fixed 
his eyes, with ſurprize and unutterable com- 
paſſion, upon Vivaldi, who ſtooped to reach the 
parchment, when it was ſnatched by the official, 


« Unhappy young man!” ſaid the prieſt, 
it is too true; you are ſummoned by that 
awful power, to anſwer to your crime, and J 


am ſpared from the commiſſion of a- terrible 
offence !“ 


Vivaldi appeared thunderſtruck. “ For 
what crime, holy father, am I called upon to 
anſwer? This is ſome bold and artful impoſ- 
ture, ſince it can delude even you! What crime 
—what offence ?” 


9 10 not think you had been thus a 
ed in guilt i” replied the prieſt, “ Porbear | 
add not the audacity of falſehood to the head- 
Jong paſſions of youth. You underſtand too 

well your crime.” | 


“ Falſehood!” retorted Vivaldi, © But your 
years, old man, and thoſe ſacred veſtments, 
protect you. For theſe ruſhans, who have 
cared to implicate that innocent victim,“ point- 
ing to Ellena, “ in the charge, they ſhall have 
juſtice from my vengeance.” 


“ Forbear! f>tbear!” ſaid- the -preeſt, ſeiz- 
ing his arm, „have pity on yourſe:t and on 
her. 
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her. Know you not the puniſhment you incur 
from reſiſtance ?” 


«© J know not, nor care replied Vivaldi, 
but I will defend Ellena di Roſalba to the laſt 
moment. Let them approach if they dare.“ 


6 Tt is on her, on her who lies ſenſeleſs at 
your feet,“ ſaid: the prieſt, “ that they will 
wreck their vengeance for theſe inſults ; on her 
—the partner of your guilt,” 


«© The partner of my guilt! “ exclaimed Vi- 
valdi, with mingled aſtoniſhment and indigna- 
tion * of my guilt !” 


* Raſh young man} does not the very veil 


ſhe wears betray it? 1 marvel how it could paſs 
my obſervation !”? 


4 You have ſtolen a nun from her convent,” 
ſaid the chief officer, “ and muſt anſwer for 
the crime, When you have wearied yourſelf 
with thefe heroics, Signor, you mult go with 
us; our pazience is wearied already.” 


Vivaldi obſerved, for the firſt time, that 
Ellena was ſhrouded in a nun's veil; it was the 
one which Olivia had lent, to conceal her from 
the notice of the Abbcſs, on the night of her 
departure from San Stefano, and which, in the 
hurry of that departure, ſhe had forgotten to 
leave with the nun. During this interval, her 
mind had been too entirely occupied by cares 
and apprehenſion to allow her once to notice, 
that the veil ſhe wore was other than her uſual 

one; 
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one; but it had been too well obſerved by ſome 
of the Urſaline ſiſters. 


Though he knew not how to account for the 


circumſtance of tho veil, Vivaldi began to 
perceive others which gave colour to the 
charge brought againſt him, and to aſcertain 
the wide circumference of the ſnare that was 
ſpread around him. He fancied, too, that 
he perceived the hand of Schedoni employed 
upon it, and that his dark ſpirit was now 
avenging itſelf for the expoſure he had ſuffered 
in the church of the Spirito Santo, and for all 
the conſequent mortifications. As Vivaldi 
was ignorant of the ambitious hopes which the 


Marcheſa had encouraged in father Schedoni, 


he did not fee the improbability, that the 
Confeſſor would have dared to hazard her 
favour by this arreſt of her ſon; much leſs 
could he ſuſpect, that Schedoni, having done 


| ſo, had ſecrets in his poſſeſſion, which enabled 


him ſafely to defy her reſentment, and bind 
her in ſilence to his decree. 


With the conviction, that Schedoni's was 


the maſter-hand that directed the preſent ma- 


nœuvre, Vivaldi ſtood aghaſt, and gazing in 
ſilent unutterable anguiſh on Ellena, who, as 
ſhe began to revive, ſtretched forth her help- 
leſs hands, and called upon him to fave her, 
« Do not leave me,” ſaid ſhe in accents the 
moſt ſupplicating, ** I am ſafe while you are 
with me.” 


At the ſonnd of her voice, he ſtarted from 
his ernte and turning Wy upon the ruffi- 
| dale, 
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ans, who ſtood in ſullen watchfulneſs around, 
bade them depart, or prepare for his fury. 
At the ſame inſtant they all drew their ſwords, 
and th leks of Ellena, and the ſupplicati- 
ons of the officiating prieſt, were loſt amidſt 
the tumult of the combatants, 


Vivaldi, moſt unwilling to ſhed blood, ſtood 
merely on the defenſive, till the violence oi 
his antagoniſts compelled him to exert all his 
ſkill and ſtrength. . He then diſabled one of the 
ruffians; but his ſkill was inſufficient to repe! 
the other two, and he was nearly overcome, 
when ſteps were heard approaching, and Paulc 
ruſhed into the chapel. Perceiving his maſ- 
ter beſet, he drew his ſword, and came fu- 
riouſly to his aid. He fought with uncongquer- 
able audacity and fercenefs, till nearly at the 
moment when his adverſary fell, other rufuns 
entered the chapel, and Vieald] with his 
faithful ſervant was wounded, and, at length, 
diſarmed. 


Ellena, who had been withheld om throw 
ing herſelf between the combatants, now, on 
obſerving that Vivaldi was wounded, renewed 
her efforts for liberty, e by ſuch 
agony of ſupplication and complaint, as al- 
moſt moved to pity the hcaris of the ſurround- 


ing ruffians. 
Diſabled by his wounds, and alſo held by 


his enemics, Vivaldi was compelled to witnefs 
her diſtreſs and danger, without a hope of 
reſcuing her. In frantic accents he called up- 
on the old pricſt to protect her. 
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J dare not oppoſe the orders of the In- 
quiſition,” replied the BencdiQine, “ even if 
I had ſufficient ſtrength to defy its officials. 


Know you not, unhappy young man, that it is 
death to reſiſt them?“ 


„% Death!“ exclaimed ps c death!“ 
Ay lady, too ſurely ſo!“ 


„Signor, it would have been well for you,“ 
ſaid one of the officers, “ if you had taken 
my advice; you will pay dearly for what you 
have done,” pointing to the ruffian, who lay 
ſeverely wounded on the ground. 


6 My maſter will not have that to pay for, 
friend,“ ſaid Paulo, “ for if you muſt know, 
that is a piece of my work; and, if my arms 
were now at liberty, I would try if 1 could 
not match it among one of you, though I am 


ſo ſlaſhed.” 


„Peace, good Paulo! the deed was mine,” 
ſaid Vivaldi; then addreſſing the official, 
For myſelf I care not, I have done my duty 
— but for her - Can you look upon her, in- 
nocent and helpleſs as ſhe is, and not relent ! 
Can you, will you, barbarians! drag her, alſo, 


to deſtruction, upon a charge too ſo daringly 
falſe? 


“ Our relenting would be of no ſervice to 
her,” replied the official, we muſt do our duty. 
Whether the charge is true or falſe, ſhe muſt 
anſwer to it before her judges.” 
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% What en E demanded Ellen | 


cc The charge of having room your nun's- 
vows,” replied the en. 


Ellena raiſed her eyes to heaven; © Is it 
even ſo!” ſhe exclaimed. 


« You hear ſhe acknowledges the crime,” 
ſaid one of the ruffians. 


© She acknowledge: no crime,” replied Vi- 
valdi ; ** ſhe only perceives the extent of the 
malice that perſecutes her. O] Ellena, muſt 
I'then abandon you to their power | leave you 
for ever !” 


The agony of this -thought re-animated him 
with momentary ſtrength ; he hurſt- from the 
graſp of the officials, and once more claſped 

Ellena to his boſom, who, unable to ſpeak, 
wept, with the anguiſh of a breaking heart, 
as her head ſunk upon his ſhoulder. The rut- 
fians around them ſo far reſpeQed their grief, 

that, for a moment, they did not interrupt it. 


Vivaldi's exertion was tranſient; faint from 
ſorrow, and from loſs of blood, he became 
unable to ſupport himſelf, and was compelled 
again to relinquiſh Ellena. 


& Is there no help?“ ſaid ſhe, with ago- 
ny; will you: ſuffer him to expire on the 
ground ?” 
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The prieſt directed, that he ſhould be con- 
veyed to the Benedictine convent, where his 
wounds might be examined, and medical aid 
adminiſtered. The diſabled ruffians were al- 
ready carried thither; but Vivaldi refuſed to 
go, unleſs Ellena might accompany him. It 


was contrary to the rules of the place, that a 


woman ſhould enter it, and before the prieſt 
could reply, his Benedictine brother eagerly 


ſaid that they dared not tranſgreſs the law of 


the convent. 


Ellena' s fears for Vivaldi entirely overcame 


thoſe for herſelf, and ſhe entreated, that he 


would ſuffer himſelf to be conveyed to the 
Benedictines; but he could not be prevailed 
with to leave her. The officials, however, 
prepared to ſeparate them; Vivaldi in vain 
_ urged the uſeleſs cruelty of dividing him from 
Ellena, if, as they had hinted, the alſo was to 
be carried to the Inquiſition; and as inef- 
fectually demanded, whither they really de- 
ſigned to take her. | 


« We ſhall take good care of her, Signor, 
ſaid an officer, “that is ſufficient for you. It 


ſignifies nothing whether you are going the 


ſame way, you muſt not 80 together.“ 


„Why, did you ever hear, Signor, of ar- 


reſted perſons being ſuffered to remain in com- 
pany ?“ ſaid another roffian, “ Fine plots they 
would lay; I warrant they would not contra- 
dict cach other's Evidence a tittle.“ 
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«© You ſhall not ſeparate me from my maf- 
ter, though,” vociferated Paulo; © I demand 
to be ſent to the Inquiſition with him, or to 
the Ari but all is one for that.” 


6 Fair and ſoftly,” replied the 1 * you 
ſhall be ſent to the Inquiſition firſt, and to the 
de vil afterwards; you mult be tried before you 
are condemned. * 


Rut waſte no more time, © he added to his 
followers, and pointing to Ellena, “ away with 


ber.“ 


As he ſaid this, they lifted Ellena in their 
arms. Let me looſe | cried Paulo, when he 
ſaw they were carrying her from the place, 
let me looſe, I ſay!” and the violence of his 


ſtruggles burſt aſunder the cords which held 


him; a vain xclcaſe, for he was inſtantly ferzgd 
agaln, | | | = 


Vivaldi, already exhauſted by the loſs of 


blood and the anguiſh of his mind, made, how- 


ever, a laft effort to ſave her; he tried to raiſe 


himſelf from the ground, hut a {ſudden firm 
came over his fight, and his ſenſes forſook him, 
while yet the name of Ellena faultered on his 


lips. 


As they bore her from the chapel, ſhe con- 
tinued to call upon Vivaldi, and alternately to 
ſupplicate that ſhe might once more benold him, 
and take one laſt adicu. The ruffians were in- 
exorable, and ſhe heard his veice no more, foi 

he 


1 


he no longer heard—no longer was able to 
reply to her' 8. | 


O! once again!” ſhe cried in agony, 
& One word, Vivaldi! Let me hear the ſound 
of your voice yet once again !” But it was filent. 


As ſhe quitted the chapel, with eyes ſtill bent 
towards the ſpot where he lay, ſhe exclaimed, 
in the piercing accents of deſpair, „ Farewell, 
Vivaldi -O! for ever ever, farewel !? 


The tone, in which ſhe pronounced the laſt 
& farewel!” was ſo touching, that even the 
cold heart of the prieſt could not reſiſt it; but 
he impatiently wiped away the few tears, that 
ruſhed into his eyes, before they were obſerved. 


Vivaldi heard it—it ſeemed to arouſe him from 
death!—he heard her mournful voice for the 
laſt time, and, turning his eyes, ſaw her veil 
floating away through the portal of the cha- 


pel. All ſuffering, all effort, all refiſtance were 
vain ; the ruffians bound him, bleeding as he 
was, and conveyed him to the Benedi&ine con- 


vent, together with the wounded Paulo, who 


unceaſingly vociferated on the way thither, “ I 


de mand to be ſent to the Inquiſition! I demand 


to be ſent to the Inquiſition!“ 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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